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CUKKEi^TE  CALAMO.  I. 

As  I  write  the  General  Election  is  over,  but  the  result  will  not 
be  made  known  until  near  the  time  when  these  words  are  in 
print.  On  what  that  result  may  be  it  is  wiser  not  to  speculate. 
Most  people  have  their  own  pretty  definite  opinion ;  but  the  sur¬ 
prises  of  the  ballot-box  are  sometimes  as  striking  as  what  a 
French  dramatist  has  called  les  surprises  du  divorce,  especially 
since  in  the  one  case  as  the  other  there  is  la  femme  incomprise 
to  be  considered.  It  was  a  notable  election,  in  some  ways  :  the 
first  Peace  Election,  the  first  Women’s  Election.  But  I  think 
everybody  will  admit  that  it  was  dull  beyond  all  precedent.  News¬ 
papers  and  party  orators  did  their  best  to  stimulate  the  popular 
interest,  with  very  little  effect.  Except  in  a  few  constituencies, 
where  strong  personal  feeling  was  developed,  there  was  scarcely  a 
trace  of  the  keen  excitement  which  used  to  be  manifested  on  these 
occasions.  The  old  blazonry  of  party  colours  and  profuse  posters 
was  not  reproduced.  Candidates  came  to  meetings  to  find  the 
enlightened  democracy  represented  by  a  handful  of  lads  and  young 
women  :  one,  and  he  was  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  and  a  politi¬ 
cian  of  repute,  is  said  to  have  been  received  at  the  place  of 
assembly  by  the  chairman,  two  or  three  of  his  own  “workers,” 
and  a  great  array  of  empty  benches.  This  was  in  London,  where 
things  were  at  their  worst.  There  must,  I  am  sure,  have  been 
thousands  of  London  electors  who  did  not  so  much  as  know  the 
names  of  their  local  candidates  till  the  polling-day,  if  they  knew 
'  them  then.  Political  passion  is  usually  well  under  control  in  the 
metropolis.  Yet  in  days  past  I  have  seen  heads  broken  and 
blood  flowing  at  London  election  rheetings ;  I  have  seen  Clerken- 
well  and  Camberwell  convulsed ;  I  have  seen  the  King’s  Road 
opposite  the  Chelsea  Town  Hall  packed  with  a  mighty  crowd, 
which  rcjked  and  roared  as  it  waited  to  hear  the  election  figures 
declared.  It  was  the  proper  thing,  esteemed  a  correct  indication 
of  civic  virtue,  for  the  Briton,  even  in  languid  London,  to  let 
himself  go  at  election  times. 
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Why,  I  sometimes  ask  myself,  did  the  country  throw  itself  into 
such  a  turmoil  over  the  comparatively  unimportant  faction  fights 
— for  such  they  may  seem  to  us — of  the  Victorian  years?  In  the 
’fifties,  ’sixties,  even  the  ’seventies,  of  the  last  century,  politics 
was  largely  a  game  played  between  two  sets  of  privileged  persons. 
The  masses  were  not  very  closely  concerned  in  it ;  and  one  might 
think,  as  we  sit  irradiated  by  the  fulgent  beams  of  latter-day 
democracy,  that  there  was  no  special  reason  why  Nokes  and  Styles 
should  care  very  much  whether  it  was  Palmerston  or  John  Ifussell 
or  Lord  Derby  who  managed  Parliament  and  distributed  the 
loaves  and  fishes.  Yet  Nokes  and  Styles,  probably  voteless,  did 
rouse  themselves  to  fever  heat  in  the  cause  of  these  respectable 
public  men ;  they  were  convulsed  with  fury  on  their  behalf ;  they 
assailed  one  another  with  fierce  words  and  blows  in  the  slums 
and  gutters ;  they  were  like  dragons  of  the  prime  who  tore  each 
other  in  their  slime.  They  seethed  and  bubbled  for  a  month  in 
order  that  Tad[X)le  might  prevail  oVer  Taper,  and  my  Lord 
Steyne  rather  than  the  Marquis  of  Carabbas  receive  the  seal  of 
the  Circumlocution  Office.  And  one  wonders  w'hy. 


They  tell  us  that  the  elections  roused  the  fighting  instinct  of  the 
populace.  Englishmen,  it  is  said,  love  a  fight ;  and  peaceful 
Iversons  could  drink  delight  of  battle  that  way,  not  apparently 
getting  enough  of  it  in  more  robust  forms.  It  may  be  so.  They 
lived  in  a  tranquil,  un warlike  atmosphere,  those  nineteenth- 
century  Britons.  Wars  there  were,  but  they  were  wars  of 
foreigners,  or  minor  wars  of  our  own  far  away.  Only  our  staunch 
little  regular  Army,  odd  figures  in  red  and  blue,  too  often,  I  am 
afraid,  “contemptibles  ”  in  the  eyes  of  home-staying,  well-fed 
citizens,  was  concerned  in  them,  somewhere  in  Northern  India, 
Afghanistan,  China,  Burma,  New  Zealand.  Soldiering  was  a 
thing  exotic  and  strange  to  the  great  majority  of  Britons,  a  busi¬ 
ness  for  aristocratic  young  officers,  on  the  one  hand,  with  wild 
Irish  lads,  and  outcasts  from  the  purlieus  of  the  towns,  on  the 
other.  In  that  charming  and  suggestive  little  book.  Evolution 
and  the  War,  Dr.  Chalmers  Mitchell  says  that  wffiat  amazed  him 
most  when  he  first  visited  the  Continent  of  Europe,  as  a  young 
man  nearly  forty  years  ago,  was  the  multitude  and  ubiquity  of 
military  uniforms,  the  large  space  that  the  army  evidently  filled 
in  the  public  thoyghts.  In  his  busy,  studious  youth,  at  a  Scottish 
town  and  an  English  university,  he  was  hardly  conscious  of  the 
soldier.  One  thought  of  him  only  as  a  person  who  wore  queer 
clothes  and  walked  out  with  the  housemaid.  In  such  an  atmo. 
sphere  it  may  be  that  the  combative  instinct  had  to  find  vent 
where  it  could,  and  at  a  pinch  it  got  some  satisfaction  out  of 
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tlic  rough-and-tumble,  the  angry  partisanship,  of  a  General 
Election. 


That  also  may  help  to  explain  the  languor  that  prevailed  this 
month.  The  combative  instinct  is  asleep.  Nobody  is  in  the 
mood  to  go  round  looking  for  a  fight ;  the  saturation  point  has 
been  reached ;  all  the  world  has  been  fighting  this  four  years  and 
more.  The  sham  fight  of  ix)litics  seems  tame  and  thin  after  the 
Real  Thing,  which  we  have  all  felt  in  our  own  persons  or  in  those 
near  to  us.  We  want  to  settle  down  and  keep  quiet,  and  are 
not  in  the  least  anxious  to  quarrel  with  one  another,  to  find  oppo¬ 
nents  and  adversaries,  and  hurl  at  them  hard  words,  as  a  kind  of 
Ersatz,  or  substitute  ammunition,  for  bombs  and  bullets.  I  do 
not  think  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  whatever  cogent  reasons  he  may 
have  had,  added  to  his  popularity  by  his  api>eal  to  the  country 
at  this  juncture.  Very  many  people  w'ere  annoyed  and  irritated 
by  the  whole  proceeding.  It  seemed  unnecessary  and  artificial  :  a 
gratuitous  addition  to  the  worries  and  annoyances  from  which  we 
are  all  suffering,  w’hich  we  feel  a  little  more — human  nature  is  so 
constituted — now  that  the  heavier  anxiety  is  removed,  now  that 
we  no  longer  live  under  the  daily  strain  of  tragedy  and  apprehen¬ 
sion.  “How  ill-tempered  everybody  is,”  said  a  kindly  literary 
friend  to  me  in  the  very  first  w'eek  of  the  armistice.  He  was 
right.  The  tension  that  had  kept  us  grave  and  calm  was  relaxed  ; 
we  chafed  over  minor  ills,  and  w'ere  easily  perturbed,  and  waxed 
very  voluble  over  these  smaller  griefs,  in  print  and  s{3eech,  after 
the  stern  silence  of  the  evil  days.  Curce  leces  loquuntur  inqentis 
silent ! 


“Now  that  the  war  is  over,”  said  my  friend  Cynicus  at  the 
Club  the  other  day,  “w'e  may  begin  to  find  out  something  about 
it  ”  Already  w^e  are  learning  many  things  w’hich  were  not 
told  us  in  the  serried  files  of  “w’ar-books”  that  have  been 
shelved  in  the  British  Museum  and  the  Paris  Bibliotheque 
Nationale.  They  w^ere  highly  informing,  these  volumes,  but  there 
was  much  information  they  omitted  to  impart.  I  daresay  some 
of  the  authors  might  have  been  more  illuminating  if  they  had 
been  free  to  tell  us  all  they  knew.  But  there  w’ere  obstacles  they 
could  not  overcome.  Once  upon  a  time,  in  the  pre-Sinn  Fein 
days  of  Fenianism  and  Land  Leaguery  in  Ireland,  an  American 
tourist  was  being  driven  through  a  disturbed  district.  He  asked 
his  car-driver  whether  there  was  much  anti-English  feeling  in 
those  parts.  “Ah,”  responded  the  Celt,  anxious  to  give  the 
gentleman  a  civil  answ'er,  “I’d  say  there  are  eighty  thousarid  men 
in  this  county  that  would  bless  the  day  they  saw  the  last  of  the 
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culiscd  ISaxou.”  “But  if  they  are  so  numerous,”  said  the 
stranger,  “why  don’t  they  rise  in  rebellion?”  “Kise,  is  it?’’ 
said  the  native;  “sure,  the  polis  wouldn’t  let  them.”  The  man 
who  knew  during  the  war,  and  wanted  to  tell,  was  often  in  that 
situation.  The  police  wouldn’t  let  him ;  the  police  in  this  case 
being  the  Censorship  and  the  Official  Secrets  Act. 


Now,  however,  the  Censor  grows  more  indulgent,  and  the  light 
is  filtering  in.  We  are  allowed  to  know  something  even  of  the 
doings  of  that  silent  service,  the  Navy,  which  has  for  the  most 
part,  and  for  admirable  reasons,  invested  itself  in  a  cloak  of 
mystery.  Not  till  the  whole  story  is  told — and  that  may  not  be 
for  some  time — shall  we  understand  how  wonderful  the  deeds  of 
our  sailors  have  been,  with  what  grim  tenacity  they  squeezed  the 
great  massive  body  of  our  principal  foe,  with  what  daring  and 
restless  vigilance  the  flotilla  squadrons  scoured  the  North  Sea. 
and  countered  the  menace  of  the  submarine  corsairs.  Several 
corners  of  the  veil  that  shrouds  this  last  romance  are  lifted  by  Sir 
Henry  Newbolt  in  bis  Submarine  and  Anti-Submarine,  in  which 
he  has  been  permitted  by  the  Whitehall  authorities  to  explain 
some,  though  by  no  means  all,  of  the  devices  and  ingenious  plans 
whereby  the  submarine  peril,  never  wholly  mastered,  was  kept 
down  to  tolerable  proportions.  Everything  we  read  here  and 
elsewhere  about  the  deeds  of  these  officers  and  crews  of  tht;  light 
craft,  cruisers,  destroyers,  patrol  boats,  and,  I  may  add,  the 
drifters  and  mine-sw'eepers,  shows  that  in  resourcefulness  and 
dexterity  and  sheer  dare-devil  courage  the  British  seaman  and 
his  officer  are  as  good  as  ever  they  could  have  been.  There  is 
nothing  in  all  our  naval  history  more  splendid  than  the  way  in 
which  the  Brohe  and  her  consort  dashed  in  upon  the  German  I 
destroyer  squadron  and  put  them  to  rout,  or  than  the  brilliantly  I 
planned  and  magnificently  executed  raid  on  the  Zeebmgge  quays.  1 
We  have  the  breed  of  the  Elizabethans  in  these  men,  and  the 
spirits  of  our  fathers  might  well  “start  from  every  wave”  to 
acclaim  our-latest  accessions  to  the  long  list  of  famous  British  sea- 
kings,  such  as  Keyes,  and  Tyrwhitt,  and  Burney,  and  Sturdee, 
and  Hood,  and  the  incomparable  Beatty,  who  has  the  Nelson 
touch,  and  might,  if  things  had  gone  a  little  differently,  have 
gained  all  Nelson’s  fame  in  a  greater  Trafalgar.  ’ 

There  is,  however,  another  aspect  of  the  sea-story,  now  coming  ! 
into  the  light,  and  it  is  not  altogether  so  pleasant  to  consider  as  i 
these  records  of  heroic  valour  and  superb  achievement.  I  have 
read  Mr.  A.  H.  Pollen’s  The  Navy  in  Battle  (Chatto  and  Windns) 
with  deep  and  somewhat  painful  interest.  Mr.  Pollen  is  an  able  ; 
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naval  expert,  and  he  s^)eaks  witli  knowledge  and  clearly  ;  so 
clearly  that  the  Censor  would  have  held  np  his  book  three  months 
ago,  and  one  rather  wonders  that  it  is  allowed  to  appear  even 
now.  The  chapters  u[)on  the  Battle  of  Jutland  support  the 
Admiralty  verdict,  delivered  immediately  after  the  action,  rather 
than  the  revised  version,  issued  later  and  amplified  by  numerous 
inspired,  or  partially  inspired,  pens.  The  official  news- writer 
at  the  first  glance  regarded  the  Battle  of  Jutland  as  a  victory 
indeed,  but  a  victory  which  stood  in  need  of  explanation  and  even 
apology.  Later  it  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  attitude  might 
cause  a  bad  impression  abroad  (which  it  did),  and  the  battle  has 
since  been  officially  and  non-officially  certified  as  a  British  victory 
xnns  phrase. 


The  other  opinion  had  got  the  start,  sedulously  pushed  on  by 
the  Gcrinan  wireless,  and  I  can  testify  that  it  held  the  ground 
among  our  Allies,  and  I  daresay  it  does  so  still.  As  it  happened. 
!  I  left  England  for  France  and  Italy  less  than  a  week  after  that 
i  fateful  day  of  May  31st,  1916.  Wherever  I  w'ent,  in  Paris,  at  the 
French  front,  in  Udine,  Vicenza,  Venice,  and  right  up  to  the  last 
lonely  Italian  out|X)sts  among  the  Alpine  snow's,  I  found  friendly 
1  critics  ready  to  condole  wdth  me  upon  the  sea-hattle  by  the  Horn 
I  Reef.  Everywhere  T  w^as  engaged  in  rather  indignantly  repu¬ 
diating  their  sympathy,  and  explaining  to  these  ill-informed  lands¬ 
men  that  we  w^ere  well-satisfied  in  Britain,  and  considered  we  had 
■  gained  all  the  fruits  of  victory  by  driving  the  enemy’s  fleet  behind 
j  its  defences  and  keeping  it  there.  If  the  garrison  of  a  beleaguered 
I  fortress  had  sallied  out  to  break  through  the  investment  and  had 
I  been  headed  off,  hurled  back,  and  locked  fast  again,  could  anybody 
i  deny  that  it  had  suffered  defeat?  I  hope  T  carried  conviction  to 
I  the  minds  of  some  of  my  hearers;  but  I  rather  doubt  it.  Officers 
t  of  chasseurs  and  dragoons  and  bersaglieri  do  not  understand  mari¬ 
time  strategy  and  tactics.  But  they  had  always  expected  that 
when  the  British  and  German  Fleets  met  the  latter  would 
speedily  disappear  in  utter  wreck  and  ruin.  An  indecisive  action, 
which  left  both  fleets  intact,  w'ith  somewhere  about  equal  losses 
on  each  side,  by  no  means  agreed  with  that  forecast. 

T  dis[)nted  with  them,  but  in  my  heart  I  felt  that  they  were 
right.  And  now’  w’e  have  Mr.  Pollen’s  lucid  and  candid  narrative 
to  support  this  discomforting  opinion.  We  w’on  the  Battle  of 
•Tiitland,  seeing  that  w’e  forced  the  High  Seas  Fleet  hack  into  its 
harbours,  from  w’hich  it  never  emerged  again  except  to  surrender. 
Tt  was  then  a  victory ;  but  it  was  not  such  a  victory  as  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  British  Navy  had  led  us  to  anticipate.  Nor  would  it 
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have  contented  onr  exigent  forefathers  who  expected  that  when  a 
British  Admiral  met  a  hostile  fleet  the  enemy  should  not  be 
allowed  to  disengage  before  he  had  been  completely  beaten, 
ruined,  and  disorganised.  They  asked  for  that,  and  usually  got  it, 
even  when  the  balance  of  force  was  on  the  side  of  the  foreigner, 
and  were  exceeding  sore,  angry,  and  sometimes  vindictive,  if  the 
result  were  not  attained.  In  this  case  the  British  had  such  a 
balance  in  their  favour  as  they  had  never  been  able  to  show  in  any 
other  naval  battle.  In  the  number  of  his  ships,  in  their  size,  and 
quality,  and  speed,  and  in  the  pre|X)nderating  weight  of  his  heavj- 
armament,  Jcllicoo  completely  outclassed  Scheer.  The  former 
possessed  a  superiority  of  three  to  two  in  modern  battleships,  and 
his  gun-power,  Mr.  Pollen  says,  had  a  striking  energy  more  than 
double  that  of  the  enemy’.  He  was  also  much  stronger  in  battle¬ 
cruisers,  and  in  ships  of  the  pre-Dreadnought  era.  What  would 
they  have  said  in  the  old  days  if  Hawke  or  Duncan  or  Rodney, 
with  twenty-four  of  the  line,  including  some  100-gun  ships,  had 
been  encountered  by  a  French  or  Dutch  fleet  of  sixteen  74’s,  off 
Ushant  or  the  Texel  :  and  if,  at  the  end  of  the  fight,  the  enemy 
had  been  able  to  put  back,  injured  and  battered  indeed,  but  intact 
and  in  good  order,  with  several  sunken  British  first-rates  to  his 
credit?  I  am  afraid  there  might  have  been  a  repetition,  if  not 
of  the  tragedy  of  Byng,  at  any  rate  of  the  harsh  and  ungenerous 
condemnation  of  Sir  Robert  Calder. 


Mr.  Pollen  comes  to  a  definite  conclusion  about  the  battle,  and 
he  leaves  it  firmly  imprinted  on  the  reader’s  mind.  He  shows  that 
Beatty’s  battle-cruiser  squadron,  engaged  on  one  of  the  periodical 
sweeps  of  the  Heligoland  waters,  found  itself  suddenly  in  contact 
with  von  Hipper’s  battle-cruisers,  which  were  only  the  advance 
guard  or  scouting  patrol  of  the  entire  High  Seas  Fleet,  now  at 
length  “out.”  Beatty  at  once  seized  his  opportunity.  He  joined 
action,  and  fought  a  severe  engagement,  in  which  he  sustained 
some  serious  misfortunes.  Within  a  few  minutes  two  of  his  best 
ships,  the  Queen  Mary  and  the  Indefatigable,  went  down  with  all 
hands  under  the  German  gun-fire.  Undaunted  by  this  reverse. 
Sir  David  held  grimly,  not  only  to  von  Hipper’s  squadroii,  but  to 
the  head  of  Scheer’s  main  force,  now  coming  swiftly  upon  the 
field.  He  knew’  that  his  business  was  to  pin  down  the  High  Seas 
Fleet  until  our  own  Grand  Fleet,  swiftly  cutting  through  the 
waters  of  the  North  Sea,  could  get  within  range,  deploy,  and  over¬ 
whelm  the  enemy.  He  got  his  teeth  into  the  German  van  and 
hung  on,  risking  destruction  fi’om  the  heavy  metal  of  the  German 
battleships,  so  as  to  allow’  time  for  the  manoeuvre  of  the  Cora- 
mander-in-Ohief.  It  was  the  right  strategic  conception,  and  it 
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I  was  carried  out  with  consummate  tactical  skill  and  admirable 
!  seamanship.  Admiral  Scheer  continued  his  northward  movement 
till  it  should  have  been  too  late  for  him  either  to  retreat  in  good 
;  order  or  to  avoid  disaster  by  a  full  attack  from  Sir  John  Jellicoe. 

'  Shortly  after  six  o’clock  on  the  evening  of  that  eventful 
I  31st  of  May,  1916,  Beatty  had  outflanked  the  High  Seas  Fleet. 

?  .Tellicoc’s  squadrons  were  almost  in  touch,  and  Sir  David  ex¬ 
pected  that  they  would  deploy  in  his  wake,  engage  the  van  of 
the  hostile  line  at  close  range,  and  either  crush  it  speedily  with 
1  concentrated  gunfire  or  put  it  to  flight  in  complete  rout  and 

!  confusion.  The  “visibility”  had  been  bad  all  the  afternoon, 

!  and  darkness  was  falling  rapidly.  Yet  between  6.15  and  nearly  7 
there  was  a  good  forty  minutes  of  daylight,  and  in  that  space  of 
time  !\[r.  Pollen  thinks  that  the  British  Dreadnoughts,  with  their 
dominating  armament,  could  have  inflicted  irreparable  disaster  on 
Scheer,  though  they  might  have  suffered  some  losses  them¬ 
selves  from  his  torpedo  attacks.  “At  6.15,  or,  at  least,  at  6.20, 
a  line  might  have  been  formed  exactly  in  Sir  David  Beatty’s 
track.  Had  this  line  followed  him,  as  he  closed  down  after 
Hood  at  6.25,  the  enemy  w'ould  have  been  completely  outflanked 
at  both  ends  of  his  line,  and  even  surrounded  at  its  head.  There 
would  have  been  half  an  hour  between  the  Grand  Fleet  getting 
I  into  action  and  the  failure  of  the  light.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose 

I  that,  at  ranges  from  11,000  yards  to  8,000  the  guns  of  the  Grand 

j  Fleet  could  not  have  beaten  the  High  Seas  Fleet  decisively. 

!  Scheer  could  not  have  turned.  His  choice  would  have  been 

I  between  annihilation  and  a  flight  peh-melc.” 

The  opportunity  was  not  seized.  Instead  of  closing  at  once, 

I  and  taking  full  advantage  of  those  precious  minutes  to  attack 
with  every  heavy  gun  that  could  be  brought  to  bear.  Admiral 
I  Jellicoe,  menaced  by  a  violent  torpedo  attack,  turned  away  from 

!  the  enemy,  and  widened  the  interval  between  the  two  fleets. 

^  Somewhere  about  7  he  altered  course  again,  this  time  towards 

>  the  German  line,  and  engaged  some  portion  of  it  at  long  range 

:  until  8.20.  By  that  time  Scheer  had  extricated  himself  from  the 

’  most  imminent  danger.  He  had  used  the  interval  to  bring  his 

;  fleet  round,  under  cover  of  smoke  screen  and  torpedo  attacks,  so 

I  that  it  was  heading  for  its  own  coasts,  and  presently  it  disap- 

I  peared  in  the  darkness.  The  critical  half-hour  had  been  lost, 

i  Blit  even  then  there  was  a  chance  of  inflicting  the  most  serious 

\  injury  upon  the  retreating  squadrons.  The  sun  rises  early  on  June 

1st :  and  Mr.  Pollen  holds  (and  apparently  thinks  this  was  Sir 
Bavid  Beatty’s  opinion  at  the  time)  that  if  the  German  battle- 
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ships  had  been  followed  up  through  the  night  several  might  have 
been  brought  to  action  and  destroyed  in  these  first  hours  of 
daylight  before  they  could  get  to  shelter. 


They  w'ere  not  followed  up,  except  by  some  of  the  flotillas. 
Soon  after  sunrise  on  June  Ist  the  British  Battle  Fleet  turned 
northward,  picked  up  some  of  its  scattered  cruisers  and  destroyers, 
and  remained  until  11  a.m.  “in  the  proximity  of  the  battlefield,’’ 
waitirig  for  the  enemy  to  come  out  again  and  attack,  which  very 
naturally  (considering  the  disparity  of  the  forces  involved)  he 
declined  to  do.  “The  enemy  made  no  sign,”  says  Admiral  Jelli- 
coe  in  his  despatch.  Why,  asks  Mr.  Pollen,  should  he  have  made 
a  sign?  Sir  David  Beatty,  on  the  preceding  evening,  thought 
“our  strategical  position  was  such  as  to  make  it  appear  certain 
that  we  should  locate  the  enemy  at  daylight  under  most  favour¬ 
able  circumstances.”  But  the  enemy  was  not  located  ;  and  the 
British  Commander-in-Chief,  having  satisfied  himself  that  Scheer 
had  got  safely  into  port,  and  was  not  disposed  to  issue  again  and 
court  disaster,  took  his  own  fleet  back  to  its  bases. 


It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  draw  the  obvious  deductions  from 
Mr.  Pollen’s  narrative.  He  clearly  thinks  that  it  was  not  enough 
to  have  driven  the  enemy  into  his  harbours,  or  rather  to 
have  permitted  him  to  retire  to  them,  after  inflicting  upon  his 
assailants  losses  as  heavy  as  he  had  suffered  himself,  if  not  heavier. 
He  should  either  have  been  smothered  the  first  evening,  or  sought 
out,  engaged,  and  thoroughly  beaten  the  next  morning.  But 
either  course  would  have  involved  great  risks  for  the  attacking 
force,  and  perhaps  serious  sacrifices.  According  to  the  ideas 
which  inspired  Admiralty  policy  at  that  period  such  risks  and 
sacrifices  were  unjustifiable.  Dominated  by  the  “Fleet  in  Being  ’’ 
theory,  our  naval  administrators  were  anxious,  above  all  things, 
not  to  ]>ermit  any  reduction  of  the  vast  numerical  superiority 
which  our  dockyards  and  estimates  had  conferred  upon  them. 
They  held  that  if  there  were  three  or  four  hattleships  at  Scapa 
Flow  for  every  two  at  Wilhelmshaven,  it  was  not  in  the  least 
necessary  for  the  former  to  seek  out,  and  “burn,  sink,  and 
destroy  ”  the  latter.  The  mere  existence  of  the  sui^erior  force 
rendered  the  other  as  powerless,  though  .safely  moored  behind 
its  own  minefields,  as  if  it  were  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  8o  all  that  really  mattered  was  for  the  larger  fleet  tn 
continue  “in  being,”  with  its  excess  of  strength  undiminished 


Jt  may  be  said  that  this  policy  was  in  the  end  vindicated.  The 
High  Seas  Fleet,  after  the  Horn  Beef  battle,  made  no  further 
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I 

i  attempt  to  break  tlie  strangling  coils  which  British  sea-power 
threw  round  German  commerce  and  communications.  The 
I  German  Admiralty  fell  back  on  +he  {X)isoned  weapon  of  the  sub- 
mariues,  and  at  last  had  to  surrender  the  better  part  of  its  ships 
[  without  a  blow.  So  far  it  can  be  contended  that  the  Battle  of 

^  Jutland  succeeded  in  its  ultimate  purpose.  But  how  much  more 

'  striking  the  actual,  as  well  as  the  moral,  results  might  have  been 

if  the  bold  offensive  strategy  of  our  older  seamen  had  been  prac- 
L  ti&ed ;  and  if  the  tactics  of  the  British  Admiral  in  chief  command 

i  had  been  as  swift  and  resolute  as  those  of  his  Vice-Admiral !  If 

i  the  High  Seas  Fleet  had  been  annihilated  or  fatally  crippled,  the 

^  submarine  menace  could  have  been  checked  at  the  source,  the 

I  unrestricted  pirate  campaign,  which  at  one  time  placed  the  whole 

.\llied  cause  in  grave  jeopardy,  could  have  been  prevented,  and 
millions  of  tons  of  mercantile  shipping,  with  thousands  of  lives, 
preserved  from  destruction.  The  collapse  of  Germany  might  have 
come  much  earlier  if  the  more  vigorous  offensive  spirit,  which  has 
again  inspired  our  naval  policy  during  the  later  stages  of  the  war, 
had  manifested  itself  from  the  outset. 


Neither  Mr.  Pollen’s  book,  nor  any  other  account  I  have  read 
of  the  naval  operations,  affords  any  explanation  of  a  point  that 
has  always  puzzled  me.  All  the  expert  and  other  witnesses  declare 
that  the  British  gunnery  was  better  than  the  German,  and  I  am 
(]i]ite  sure  that  our  gun-layers  were  cooler,  quicker,  and  less  likely 
to  lose  their  heads  than  those  of  the  enemy.  Nevertheless,  on 
several  occasions  British  ships  were  rapidly  sunk  by  German 
gunfire,  while  German  ships,  even  when  heavily  battered  by  our 
weightier  projectiles,  succumbed  much  more  slowly.  Thus  at  the 
Coronel  battle  Admiral  Cradock’s  cruisers  went  down  with  all 
hands  after  a  very  brief  cannonade.  Here,  it  is  true,  there  was 
a  considerable  superiority  of  armament  in  the  batteries  of  von 
Spec’s  squadron.  But  in  the  Falkland  Islands  battle,  where  the 
Schanihorst  and  Gneisenau  were  completely  outclassed  by  our  big 
battle-cruisers,  it  took  many  hours  of  hard  shooting  before  they 
were  disposed  of.  At  Jutland,  in  Beatty’s  first  engagement  with 
von  Hipper’s  weaker  squadron,  the  Queen  Mary  and  the  Inde- 
iaiigable  perished  within  the  first  few  minutes ;  later  in  the  day 
the  same  swift  doom  overtook  the  Invincible,  the  flagship  of  the 
gallant  Rear-Admiral  Hood.  None  of  the  German  battleships 
seems  to  have  been  destroyed  in  this  instantaneous  fashion,  though 
several  were  seen  to  drift  out  of  line  heeling  over  or  on  fire,  and 
no  doubt  they  became  total  losses.  Were  the  misfortunes  of  the 
Queen  Mary  and  her  consorts  due  to  some  defect  in  construction, 
from  which  the  German  ships  were  free,  or  to  some  better  syster 
'•or,,  cv.  N.S.  B* 
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of  rauge-findiug  .and  sighting  on  the  enemy  vessels?  It  seems 
that  the  whole  subject,  as  well  as  some  other  unfortunate  incidents 
— such  as  the  escape  of  the  Goeben — might  well  be  inquired  into 
by  a  Parliamentary  Committee,  or,  better  still,  by  a  Committee  of 
naval  officers.  In  our  former  wars  such  questions  would  have 
been  examined  and  sifted  out  by  the  professional  experts  of 
the  Navy  themselves  in  a  series  of  courts-martial.  In  this  war 
the  coui’t-martial  has  been  8up])ressed,  apparently  for  fear  of 
giving  away  too  much  information  to  the  enemy.  That  danger 
exists  no  longer ;  and  the  nation  ought  now  to  learn  what  the 
best  heads  of  the  Navy  think  of  the  policy  which  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  of  certain  incidents  and  happenings  which  stand  in 
need  of  explanation.  Nothing  is  likely  to  emerge  which  will 
diminish  our  gratitude  to  the  sea  service  as  a  whole,  or  our  intense 
admiration  for  the  skill  and  valour  of  its  officers  and  men. 

Sidney  *1jOw. 


THE  WOKLD  IN  FLUX. 


Massive  popular  emotions  have  been  awakened  by  the  calamities 
i  and  disillusions  of  the  war  which  offer  a  grateful  soil  to  the  germs 
of  democratic  universalism  with  which  the  air  is  everywhere 
saturated.  The  awakening  has  been  rude  and  thorough,  and  the 

■  ideas  and  aspirations  of  the  peoples  are  so  whetted  and  developed 
j  by  its  causes  that  conceptions  w'hich  a  few  years  back  were 

scoffed  at  as  Utopian  are  now  integral  parts  of  the  programmes  of 
great  {wlitical  groups.  The  apparently  impossible  would  thus 
seem  to  have  become  feasible  and  remote  ideals  realisable  in  view 
of  the  wonder-working  uprising  of  social  energy  throughout  the 
world.  'I’he  peoples  having  felt  the  pulse  of  humanity  and 
resolved  to  put  an  end  to  their  own  disabilities,  now  turn  to  the 
future  with  a  wistful  sense  of  something  mighty  to  be  achieved 
in  the  equalising  of  classes  and  the  humanising  of  international 
relations  by  breaking  dowm  barriers  that  sunder  and  creating 
agencies  that  unite.  The  void  left  by  moral  exhaustion,  disgust 
for  dead  enthusiasms,  and  contempt  of  the  ghostly  faiths  that 
once  radiated  moral  force  and  energy  has  to  be  filled  by  new 
ideals  to  be  embodied  in  social,  economic,  and  political 
;  institutions. 

Although  primarily  political  the  war  caused  an  upheaval  which 
has  numerous  aspects  and  cuts  deep  into  all  the  relations  of  man 

■  to  man.  For  one  thing  the  economic  order  will  be  revolutionised, 

I  and  through  it  the  whole  social  system  will  be  radically  remodelled 
;  —one  ho}>es  with  due  gradation.  The  ultimate  goal  of  this  set 

tendency  is  doubtless  the  equalisation  of  life-conditions  for  all, 
and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  in  none  of  its  intermediate 
stages  shall  we  witnetis  the  first  suddenly  made  last  and  the  last 
first,  as  in  the  Soviet  republic  of  Eussia.  For  the  debt  arising 
=  from  the  cost  of  the  war  will  shift  most  property,  dispossessing 
first  the  wealthy  and  then  the  well-to-do  until  in  some  States  an 
:  approach  to  a  dead-level  may  be  reached.  The  tendency  to 
whittle  away  private  ownership  is  strengthened  by  the  argument 
that  all  property  at  present  held  owes  its  escape  from  destruction 
to  the  tremendous  sacrifices  made  by  the  entire  community,  and 
has  thus,  as  it  were,  been  created  by  it  anew.  Moreover,  this  tre- 
5  mendous  effort  has  imposed  upon  the  State  a  formidable  burden  in 
:  the  shape  of  expenditure  for  pensions,  reconstruction ,  higher  wages, 

I  shorter  hours,  and  the  service  of  the  crushing  national  debt.  The 
State  is  deemed  to  have  thus  acquired  a  right  to  participate  in  all 

B*  2 
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sources  of  wealth  and  to  check  all  waste,  not  only  in  its  produc¬ 
tion,  but  also  in  its  disposal.  Again,  many  of  the  things  which 
were  heretofore  the  concerns  of  private  merchants  or  business 
houses  having,  during  the  past  four  years,  been  employed  as 
weapons  in  the  war,  are  provisionally  socialised  and  even  inter¬ 
nationalised.  The  distribution,  transport,  and  payment  of  raw 
stuffs  in  Northern  Eussia,  for  example,  have  completely  under¬ 
gone  this  change,  which  will  doubtless  be  experienced  quite  as 
fully  in  the  defeated  countries  later  on.  That  this  measure  may 
in  some  instances  be  adopted  definitively  and  be  ultimately 
applied  to  the  amelioration  of  the  human  race  is,  to  my  thinking, 
a  foregone  conclusion.  For  the  available  food  and  raw  supplies 
of  the  world  are,  and  will  for  some  time  continue  to  be,  inferior 
to  the  demand.  Rationing  must  therefore  go  on,  and  having 
been  begun  as  an  economic  expedient,  may  finally  be  employed  as 
a  racial  cathartic. 

The  form  and  contents  of  commercial  treaties  will  also,  as  a 
corollary  of  the  diminished  purchasing  price  of  money,  be  altered 
considerably.  For  the  Governments  of  the  worsted  peoples  may 
feel  themselves  compelled  by  the  impecuniosity  of  their  subjects 
to  check  imports  and  admit  only  what  is  peremptorily  needed  for 
food  and  manufacturing  industries.  As  in  some  cases  prices  may 
also  be  fixed,  international  trade  between  those  countries  will  be 
regulated,  not  by  the  interests  of  merchants  or  the  wants  of  the 
individual,  but  by  the  exigencies  of  the  community.  And  the 
example  of  the  Teutonic  peoples  may  tempt  their  conquerors  to 
follow  it.  Thus  latter-day  States  will  tend  to  become  democratic 
in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  with  some  approach  to  equal 
justice,  equal  opportunities,  equal  rights  and  duties  for  all,  but 
also  with  the  subordination  of  economic  affairs  to  the  interests  of 
the  community,  on  the  ground  that  unrestricted  freedom  of  trade 
is  as  fruitful  a  source  of  ill-gotten  gains  and  injustice  as  the 
hereditary  possession  of  land. 

But  these  changes  w^ould  be  all  overshadowed  by  those  which 
many  yearn  for  and  some  few  anticipate  in  the  political  sphere  as 
a  result  of  President  Wilson’s  proposals  for  a  league  of  nations 
and  for  all  that  that  involves.  The  difficulties  which  beset  the 
execution  of  this  grandiose  conception  are  not  now  encountered 
for  the  first  time.  Long  ago  they  perplexed  more  eminent  states¬ 
men  than  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  world’s  destinies 
to-day.  and  they  frustrated  endeavours  which,  proceeding  from 
convictions  presumably  as  deep  as  theirs,  were  no  less  well-meant 
The  calamities  let  loose  by  the  war  and  the  present  temper  of  the 
nations  have  merely  quickened  the  disputes  about  the  feasibility  I 
of  any  such  project  into  fresh  vitality  and  divided  the  world  into  1 
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two  unequal  camps.  We  are  shortly  about  to  witness  the  rolling 
of  the  redoubtable  forces  which  have  been  gathering  during  the 
past  four  years  against  militarism  and  political  and  economic 
thraldom,  national  and  international.  But  whatever  the  imme¬ 
diate  result,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  peoples  will  go  on  playing  the 
part  of  contemplative  onlookers,  for  the  destinies  of  the  w'orld  no 
longer  hang  upon  a  single  person,  but  on  ideas  and  the  soil  on 
which  these  have  fallen. 

The  task  of  legislating  for  the  security,  prosperity,  and  welfare 
of  the  nations  of  Europe  has  been  tackled  more  than  once  in 
modern  times,  but,  left  to  professional  diplomatists  and  politicians, 
was  miserably  botched.  Thus  in  Utrecht,^  after  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  Succession,  European  statecraft  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  most  solid  groundwork  on  which  the  Society  of  Nations 
could  be  then  built  up  w'as  the  balance  of  pow’er  and  a  correspond¬ 
ing  allotment  of  its  sources.  This  necessitated  annexations,  the 
strategic  rectification  of  frontiers,  the  formation  of  buffer  States, 
and  other  expedients  w'hich  contained  within  themselves  the 
germs  of  future  wars.  Certain  of  the  effects  of  that  svstem  were 
among  the  contributory  causes  of  the  French  Eevolution.  None 
the  less,  the  system  has  been  religiously  upheld  ever  since. 

The  next  attempt  to  establish  peace  on  a  durable  basis  came 
from  the  Congress  of  Vienna  a  little  over  a  hundred  years  later." 
The  statesmen  who  legislated  for  Europe  on  that  historic  occasion 
attacked  the  problem  from  a  different  side.  Turning  from  a 
mechanical  to  a  moral  solution,  they  decided  to  establish  European 
society  on  foundations  derived  from  Christian  ethics,  and  they 
formed  the  Holy  Alliance  as  a  fitting  international  instrument  of 
this  new  sodality  of  nations.  But  the  epithet  Holy  was  a  mis¬ 
nomer.  There  wms  nothing  holy  about  the  spokesmen  of  the 
five  Powers  who,  in  their  debates  behind  closed  doors,  mistook 
their  conspiracy  against  the  liberties  of  their  respective  peoples  for 
a  covenant  of  Christian  reformers,  and  expected  the  world  to 
accept  their  estimate.  A  series  of  revolutionary  movements  and 
armed  outbreaks  throughout  Europe  w^ere  among  the  first  and 
least  sinister  consequences  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 

One  of  the  most  virulent  poisons  ever  poured  into  a  political 
organism  had  its  source  in  the  next  meeting  of  statesmen  to  recon¬ 
struct  the  society  of  nations.  The  first  Hague  Conference,  which 
has  been  extolled  to  the  skies  as  the  genial  conceptiomof  a  high- 
spirited  humanitarian,  was,  as  I  explained  elsewhere,  but  a  cun¬ 
ningly-masked  militarist  measure  and  one  of  the  vilest  pieces  of 
deception  ever  practised  on  trustful  humanity.  In  lft98  Germany 
had  stolen  a  march  on  all  other  Powers  by  providing  her  Army 
(1)  Tn  t.he  year  1713.  (2)  In  1814. 
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with  new  and  costly  artillery,  and  both  Austria  and  Eussia  felt  it 
their  duty  to  make  a  speedy  start  in  the  same  direction.  But  the 
cost  made  them  hesitate.  Eussia  just  then  had  so  many  irons  in 
the  fire  that  it  was  im|X)ssible  for  her  without  withdrawing  some 
of  them  to  undertake  the  ex^jense  involved  in  supplying  her  Army 
with  improved  heavy  guns.  The  Tsar’s  War  Minister,  Kiiro- 
patkin,  then  conceived  the  crafty  idea  that  the  Dual  Alonarchy 
should  by  means  of  a  hoax  be  induced  to  abandon  or  postpone  the 
renovation  of  her  artillery  on  Eussia  promising  to  do  the  same, 
and  Witte  was  asked  to  give  his  help  to  the  stratagem.  Now  this 
statesman  grudged  every  copeck  he  had  to  spend  on  armaments; 
for  his  owm  ideal  was  f)eaceful  development  in  the  direction  of  a 
great  continental  federation  as  the  half-way  house  on  the  road 
to  something  still  vaster  and  less  compatible  with  militarism. 
The  example  of  the  TTnited  States  was  ever  before  his  mind.  But 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  he  dared  not  publicly  moot  any 
such  project.  Now,  however,  he  saw  his  chance,  and  resolved  to 
make  the  most  of  it.  Although  ho  well  knew"  that  whatever  he 
might  suggest  w’ould  be  used  only  as  a  bait  to  gull  Austria,  he 
decided,  in  lieu  of  approaching  the  State  alone,  to  invite  all  the 
Powders  of  the  w'orld  to  meet  together  and  fix  upon  some  limit 
to  the  progressive  development  of  armaments.  A  general  invita¬ 
tion  of  this  nature  would  not,  he  urged,  be  open  to  the  same 
objections  as  would  a  secret  request  made  to  the  Habsburg 
Monarchy  alone,  and  as  a  bait  it  w^ould  be  more  efficacious. 
Nicholas  II.  gladly  fell  in  w"ith  the  suggestion,  had  the  historic 
invitation  to  the  Powers  of  the  w"orld  issued,  and  then  seriously 
accepted  the  apotheosis  of  w"hich  he  at  once  became  the  object. 

Had  this  proposal  connoted  a  sincere  desire  to  take  a  percept¬ 
ible  step  towards  disarmament,  its  presumptive  author  w'ould 
have  deserved  the  panegyrics  lavished  upon  him  by  mankind. 
But  it  was  a  piece  of  hypocrisy  as  dangerous  as  it  was  shameless. 
The  danger  it  involved  deiaved  from  the  delusive  hopes  it  created 
in  the  breasts  of  the  millions  by  wffiom  the  burden  of  taxation 
w'as  most  painfully  felt. 

These  same  hopes  are  now  raised  again.  Will  the  Versailles 
Conference  fulfil  them  any  better  than  did  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
or  The  Hague  Conference?  One  devoutly  trusts  it  will,  were  it 
only  because  of  the  looming  alternative. 

Since  the  year  1914  the  Allied  peoples  have  been  assured  by 
their  rulers  that  this  war  would  be  the  last.  And  now  they  are 
holding  their  Governments  to  that  promise.  There  is,  however, 
but  one  way  of  achieving  this  :  b\"  eradicating  the  causes  that 
produce  armed  conflicts.  These  causes,  against  which  President 
Wilson’s  proposals  are  aimed,  consist  of  imperialistic  or  racial 
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ambitions;  the  dismemberment  of  nations  in  order  to  secure 
strategic  frontiers ;  economic  strife ;  secret  diplomacy ;  military 
alliances  :  and  the  mad  competition  in  armaments.  It  was  with 
the  object  of  displacing  these  that  the  scheme  of  linking  up  the 
peoples  of  Europe  into  one  great  law-abiding  community  capable 
of  maintaining  peace  was  thought  out.  That  this  scheme  is 
feasible  must  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance  that  it  has  been 
deliberately  accepted  by  the  responsible  statesmen  of  all  the  belli¬ 
gerent  countries,  and  that,  whether  feasible  or  not,  there  is  no 
other  efficacious  means  of  attaining  the  wished-for  end,  is  self- 
evident.  Unless,  then,  the  project  is  embodied  in  a  workable 
organisation,  it  will  operate  as  a  potent  solvent  of  all  the  State  and 
social  systems  of  Europe. 

But  a  league  of  nations  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  a  league 
of  Governments.  The  one  is  mechanical  and  rests  on  a  mere 
paper  foundation,  whereas  the  other  is  mainly  moral,  is  grounded 
on  the  reciprocal  trust  of  the  peoples,  and  must  be  organised  after 
the  manner  of  all  State  systems,  with  obligatory  laws,  a  super¬ 
national  tribunal,  and  adequate  sanctions.  That  in  cases  where 
the  law  is  set  at  naught  it  should  be  capable  of  being  enforced 
will  hardly  be  gainsaid,  but  whether  economic  pressure  would 
suffice  in  the  form  of  a  sentence  of  outlawry  pronounced  against 
the  recalcitrant,  or  w'hether  a  super-national  army  is  indispensable 
—has  not  yet  been  unanimously  settled  by  the  promoters  of  the 
scheme.  It  is  my  belief  that  without  an  army  under  the  direct 
orders  of  the  Government  of  the  League  it  w'ould  soon  prove  impos¬ 
sible  to  uphold  the  decisions  of  the  tribunal,  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  co-existence  of  such  a  military  force  with  national 
armaments  would  condemn  the  undertaking  to  utter  failure.  For 
this  and  kindred  reasons  the  Entente  statesmen  who  agreed  to 
work  at  the  realisation  of  the  League  of  Nations  may  hereafter 
repent  having  given  it  their  approval  without  first  clearly  defining 
the  scope,  functions,  and  attributes  of  the  new  organism  and 
gauging  the  nature  of  the  sacrifices  it  will  unavoidably  impose  on 
each  of  its  members.  And  the  sacrifices  are  extremely  unequal. 
For  although  no  State  will  be  called  upon  to  transfer  more  of  its 
sovereignty  to  the  League  than  is  essential  for  the  purpose  of 
hindering  armed  conflicts  among  the  members,  even  this  fraction 
would  necessitate  the  disbandment  of  all  defensive  and  offensive 
forces  other  than  the  State  police ;  while  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  applied  to  the  lesser  peoples,  if  interpreted  broadly 
and  congruously  with  the  general  spirit,  must  lead  to  the  disruption 
of  most  composite  States.  And  Germany,  being  a  homogeneous 
nation,  would  lose  practically  nothing,  and  would  gain  eight  or 
nine  million  Austrians,  whereas  the  British  Empire  would  be  dis- 
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membered.  For  the  League  of  Nations  will  dissolve  before  it  can 
unite.  About  this  dissolvent  action  there  can  hardly  be  two 
opinions,  and  unless  the  promoters  are  prepared  to  allow'  it  in  all 
cases  which  fairly  fall  under  the  general  principle,  even  when  it 
involves  the  disintegration  of  their  own  respective  States,  the 
general  principle  ought  never  to  have  been  endorsed  by  them. 
For  reservations  made  by  one  Government  w'ould  evoke  corre¬ 
sponding  reservations  on  the  part  of  the  others  and  render  the 
w'hole  endeavour  futile. 

The  League  of  Nations  then,  as  conceived  by  President  Wilson, 
is  primarily  a  solvent.  It  decomposes  mixed  communities  into 
their  constituent  parts,  and  claims  to  do  away  with  the  need  of 
national  armies.  Hence  no  statesman  who  conscientiously  objects 
to  either  result  should  have  adopted  it  as  part  of  his  political 
programme.  The  boons  it  is  expected  to  confer — the  destruction 
of  militarism  and  the  removal  of  the  corresponding  financial 
burdens  are  the  principal — will,  it  is  claimed,  far  outweigh  these 
disadvantages  w'hile  involving  considerable  risks.  But  that  any 
European  statesman  representing  a  great  composite  State  would 
or  could  agree  offhand  to  the  sacrifices  and  risks  involved,  is  highly 
improbable.  Only  the  people  themselves,  of  whom  Cabinet 
Ministers  are  but  the  trustees,  could  give  the  requisite  authorisa¬ 
tion.  And  the  peoples  will  not  be  consulted  at  the  Peace  Confer¬ 
ence.  Alone  the  Germans,  who  are  a  homogeneous  nation,  are 
willing,  nay  eager,  to  co-operate  in  establishing  a  league  in  which, 
do  w'hat  we  might,  they  would  soon  contrive  to  secure  the  pre- 
jwnderance.  Those  are  the  only  rational  grounds  on  w^hich 
Entente  statesmen  could  now  explain  their  unwillingness  to  carry 
out  President  Wilson’s  proposals  in  practice,  after  having  hailed 
them  in  principle. 

To  argue  that  the  world  is  not  yet  ripe  for  a  community  system 
based  on  the  transfer  of  a  part  of  the  sovereignty  of  each  State 
to  a  super-State  exercising  a  restricted  authority  over  all,  is  a 
tenable  thesis,  for  which  forcible  arguments  could  be  adduced. 
The  majority  of  men  do  not  yet  realise  the  necessity  of  subordinat¬ 
ing  national  interests  to  those  of  a  larger  society  for  the  sake  of 
advantages  which  may  be  great  but  are  neither  immediate  nor 
certain.  They  also  lack  confidence  in  their  neighbours  and  often 
in  their  own  official  representatives.  Mutual  trust,  goodwill,  and 
the  elimination  of  avoidable  causes  of  chronic  discontent  are  among 
the  conditions  requisite  to  the  successful  inauguration  of  Mr. 
Wilson’s  grandiose  project.  And  at  present  these  conditions  are 
sought  for  in  vain.  Suspicion,  jealousy,  and  hatred  characterise 
the  feelings  and  inspire  the  mutual  relations  of  the  various  nations 
and  races — as  represented  by  their  official  spokesmen.  Nor  can 
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one  affect  surprise  that  the  atnaosphere  is  so  unfavourable.  Could 
one  seriously  exhort  the  Japanese,  to  take  but  one  example,  to 
harbour  and  display  brotherly  or  even  neighbourly  feelings  towards 
the  i)eoples  who  refuse  to  treat  them  as  equals,  and  persist  in 
regarding  them  as  men  of  an  inferior  race? 

The  objections  grounded  on  these  facts  represent  formidable 
standing  obstacles.  They  may,  however,  eventually  be  overcome. 
The  peoples  of  the  world  are  open  to  argument,  accessible  to 
suasion,  alive  to  their  true  interests.  They  may  be  swayed  in  the 
right  direction  by  suitable  means,  but  suitable  means  are  per¬ 
sistently  eschewed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  never  been 
asked  what  they  think  or  feel  or  wish.  They  are  being  treated  as 
children  who  know  not  what  is  good  for  them.  Whether  a  few- 
successful  politicians  foregathering  round  a  table  and  deliberating 
in  secret  are  qualified  to  clear  the  ground  and  build  up  and  set 
in  motion  such  a  vast  organisation  as  that  which  Mr.  Wilson’s 
plan  postulates  is,  to  put  it  mildly,  problematical. 

The  League  of  Nations  conceived  as  a  vast  co-operative  organisa¬ 
tion  cannot  even  be  called  into  being  without  the  zealous  collabora¬ 
tion  of  the  peoples  who  are  to  be  federated.  Yet  nothing  is  being 
(lone  to  secure  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  Governments  resent  criti¬ 
cism,  however  constructive,  maintain  close  secrecy,  and  deprecate 
discussion.  And  yet  they  sorely  need  all  the  help  they  can  get. 
For  the  problem  that  faces  them  is  perhaps  the  most  intricate  and 
thorny  in  the  history  of  international  politics,  and  it  lies  almost 
wholly  outside  the  narrow-  sphere.  It  is  almost  literally  a  Sphinx 
question,  failure  to  solve  w-hich  wall  be  fatal  to  State  systems,  as 
well  as  to  parties  and  Cabinets. 

Many  of  the  Allied  politicians  now-  in  })Ow-er  will  bring  to  the 
conference  minds  untrammelled  indeed  by  a  confusing  knowledge 
of  the  countries,  peoples,  statesmen,  interests,  and  ambitions 
involved,  but  hardly  otherwise  fitted  for  the  work.  For  w-hat 
they  have  learned  in  parliamentary  debates,  private  discussions, 
and  lobby  computations  are  merely  the  impressions  of  others, 
some  of  w-hom  are  even  less  competent  than  themselves.  They 
look  out  upon  the  Continent  and  its  inhabitants  as  these  are 
depicted  for  them  on  official  paper.  Tliey  remind  one  of  Plato’s 
cave-dwellers  who,  with  their  faces  ever  turned  towards  the  wall 
and  beholding  only  the  blurred  and  shifting  shadows  of  the  beings 
who  glided  by  behind  them,  had  to  form  their  impressions  from 
these.  No  wonder  that  they  sometimes  speak  as  if  they  had  the 
wings  of  eagles  and  act  as  though  they  had  the  eyes  of  owls. 

There  is  one  point  about  the  plan  of  a  League  of  Nations  which 
is  not  generally  realised.  It  is  this.  Unless  carried  out  with 
thoroughness  it  will  be  worse  than  useless.  Now  the  very  essence 
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of  the  scheme  consists  in  the  machinery  for  preventing  war,  and 
has  two  essential  parts  :  a  supernational  tribunal  by  which  all 
disputes  are  to  be  settled  without  appeal,  even  when  they  turn 
upon  cases  which  have  not  been  provided  for  by  legislation  or  by 
treaties ;  and  a  supernational  sanction  strong  enough  to  comi)el, 
if  necessary,  obedience  to  the  decisions  of  the  tribunal.  Without 
these  two  agencies  there  can  be  no  League  of  Nations.  A  tribunal 
alone  can  accomplish  nothing  against  powerful  recalcitrants,  unless 
it  commands  an  armed  force  to  back  it.  Obviously  this  super¬ 
national  army  must  be  much  stronger  than  any  of  the  national 
forces  left  standing  for  the  maintenance  of  internal  order.  Again, 
limitation  of  national  armaments  would  be  no  adequate  solution 
w'ere  it  only  because  there  is  no  fixed  standard  by  which  such 
limitation  could  be  effected.  To-day  the  scientific  inventor  may 
upset  the  most  careful  estimates  by  producing  some  particularly 
destructive  gas,  explosive,  or  engine  which  w'ould  confer  on  his 
country  advantages  that  would  outweigh  several  army  corps,  and 
enable  his  Government  to  set  at  naught  any  decisions  of  the 
tribunal  to  which  it  might  take  exception.  If  the  outlay  of  money 
were  made  the  standard  of  limitation  the  most  careful  calculations 
might  be  vitiated  by  a  genial  discovery  in  chemistry  or  invention 
in  some  branch  of  applied  science.  In  a  word,  the  keeping  of 
national  armaments  wdthin  fixed  limits  as  a  preventive  of  w’ar  is 
unsatisfactory  because  ineffective.  Disarmament  is  indispensable. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  State  is  as  yet  prepared  to  disarm  because 
as  things  now  are  it  w'ould  be  suicidal.  The  passions  let  loose  by 
this  war  still  burn  fiercely.  Even  when  they  have  subsided  they 
will  leave  a  residue  of  distrust  wdiich  will  not  soon  be  dispelled. 
The  first  step  towards  a  League  of  Nations,  therefore,  is  mutual 
confidence  born  of  closer  intercourse  and  better  knowledge.  And 
nothing  has  yet  been  done  to  promote  this  intercourse  or  diffuse 
the  knowledge. 

Another  matter  worth  considering  is  that  the  nature  of  the 
peace  terms  and  the  durability  of  the  new  State  system  will 
depend  to  a  notew'orthy  extent  on  the  victors’  attitude  towards 
President  Wilson’s  plan.  For  reconstruction  is  possible  only  on 
the  lines  of  that  plan  or  else  by  territorial  equilibrium.  The  two 
cannot  be  combined.  The  corollaries  of  territorial  equilibrium 
guaranteed  by  strategic  frontiers  are  a  standing  force  to  maintain 
it  against  the  discontented  nations,  an  unequal  distribution  of  the 
sources  of  food,  raw  stuffs  and  markets,  and  recourse  to  secret 
diplomacy  and  underground  intrigues.  The  balance  obtained  on 
these  artificial  lines  not  being  stable  needs  force  to  maintain  it 
in  a  form  which,  however  mild,  is  a  preparation  for  war  and  a 
stimulus  to  secret  diplomacy.  In  other  words,  the  peoples  who 
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deem  themselves  aggrieved  will  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  upset 
the  whole  arrangement,  and  the  latter  state  of  Europe  may  well 
become  worse  than  the  former. 

And  the  peoples  who  will  consider  themselves  aggrieved  are 
nowise  negligible.  In  Europe  they  may  include,  besides  the  entire 
German  race,  the  Russians,  the  Bulgars,  and  the  Turks.  Whether 
these  names  will  exhaust  the  list  time  alone  can  tell.  But  even 
as  it  stands  the  catalogue  is  formidable  enough.  The  Teutons, 
burning  under  a  sense  of  “wrong,”  will  bide  their  time  and 
make  ready  for  the  opportunity  which  may  sooner  or  later  present 
itself  for  a  new  deal.  Already  they  are  asking  on  what  principle 
States  whose  total  population  numbers  but  a  fraction  of  their 
own,  should  be  allowed  to  own  vast  colonies  rich  in  resources 
which  lie  undeveloped,  while  a  people  numerous  enough  and  able 
and  eager  to  develop  them  are  wholly  destitute  of  oversea  posses¬ 
sions.  For  how  long  they  coiild  be  compelled  to  confine  their 
resentment  to  verbal  complaints  it  would  be  rash  to  speculate. 
In  Napoleon’s  day  the  Prussians  were  even  worse  off  than  they 
now  are.  Berlin  and  most  of  the  strongholds  of  their  country 
were  captured  by  the  enemy,  who  deprived  Prussia  of  all  her 
territory  west  of  the  Elbe  and  of  most  of  her  Polish  provinces, 
and  not  only  w'as  a  heavy  indemnity  exacted,  but  the  conquered 
State  was  obliged  by  treaty  to  keep  its  army  down  to  42,000  men. 
But  in  spite  of  these  and  other  precautions  which  seemingly  left 
them  no  loophole  of  escape,  the  Prussians  contrived  to  set  them 
at  naught,  to  infuse  a  new  spirit  into  the  nation,  and  under  the 
leadership  of  Hardenberg,  Stein,  and  others,  to  imbue  it  with 
ideas  that  fed  national  motive  and  with  sentiments  that 
prompted  national  effort.  And  the  result  is  chronicled  in 
history.  Will  things  take  a  very  different  course  now  that  the 
circumstances  favour  a  new  birth  of  the  German  race  so  much 
more  efficaciously  than  they  did  in  the  years  1807-9? 

This  question  of  racial  psychology  will  doubtless  be  summarily 
solved  by  the  statesmen  who  for  years  based  their  policy  on  the 
comfortable  assumption  that  the  Berlin  Government  would  not 
venture  to  plunge  Europe  into  war,  and  that  if  it  were  mad  enough 
to  attempt  such  a  thing  the  “level-headed  German  people  ”  would 
step  in  and  frustrate  the  iniquitous  design.  Despite  Prof.  Del- 
briick’s  gloomy  forecast,  it  seems  to  me  that  what  may  really 
happen  is  this.  The  entire  German  race  fedr’-ated  under  a  popu¬ 
lar  democratic  and  well-organised  Govemn/ent  will  pull  itself 
together  and  work  hard  and  successfully  to  repair  the  consequences 
of  past  mistakes  and  to  achieve  their  aims.  For  as  yet  far  from 
being  contrite,  they  are  conscious  only  of  errors  of  method,  not  of 
criminal  aims.  Wholeheartedness  will  therefore  characterise  their 
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work  for  the  Fatherland,  and  in  the  economic  sphere  they  will 
strike  out  new  and  fruitful  departures  which  may  greatly  cut  down 
the  cost  of  production.  The  idea  that  the  egotism  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  will  numb  solicitude  for  the  progress  and  triumph  of  the 
race  may  well  prove  a  delusion.  The  one  immutable  dogma  in 
which  almost  every  German  firmly  believes  and,  to  my  thinking, 
will  continue  to  believe,  is  the  inborn  superiority  of  his  race 
over  every  other  in  those  qualities  which  make  for  that  form  of 
progress  which  it  deems  alone  worth  striving  for.  They  are 
admittedly  a  healthy,  virile  people,  endowed  with  a  rich  and 
powerful  vitality,  with  too  many  of  the  uncouth  roots  of  primitive 
ages  clinging  to  them  which  recent  and  coming  ordeals  will  one 
day  sever.  Their  root  failure  is  a  false  conscience  which  mistakes 
evil  for  good.  They  resemble  a  clock  of  which  the  works  are 
excellent,  but  the  hands  point  to  the  wrong  hour.  Their  race  is 
rich  in  memories,  and,  despite  their  present  disaster,  their  future 
seems  to  most  of  them  roseate  with  hope.  Characteristic  of  this 
faith  and  trust  and  of  the  tenacity  with  which  they  cling  to  their 
aspirations  is  a  resolution  passed  by  the  professors  and  docents 
of  the  Berlin  University  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  great  hall  there 
on  November  18th.  The  Rector,  Professor  Seeberg,  being  in  the 
chair.  Professor  Troeltsch  proposed,  and  the  assembly  acclaimed 
his  motion,  that  without  waiting  for  consultation  with  the  other 
universities  they  should  express  their  view  of  their  present  plight 
in  these  noteworthy  words:  “Nothing  is  lost  if  only  the  spirit 
remains  to  us.” 

Their  first  step — for  the  practical  spirit  of  Prussia  will  guide 
them  still — will  be  to  place  themselves  in  line  with  the  democratic 
peoples  of  the  West,  and  in  especial  of  the  United  States.  Wise 
in  their  generation,  they  are  keenly  aware  of  the  important  fact 
that  if  they  can  once  more  get  into  the  good  books  of  the  great 
Western  Republic  they  will  no  longer  be  isolated.  And  America, 
who  alone  of  the  belligerents  entered  the  w’ar  for  an  abstraction, 
will  not  break  the  bruised  reed  nor  quench  the  smoking  flax. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  are  idealists  in  politics,  when  they 
have  ceased  to  he  FiUropean  patriots.  And  those  among  them 
who  are  not  idealists  are  pro-German,  pro-Irish,  pro-Jew,  all  of 
them  ready,  nay,  eager,  to  welcome  the  Germans  back  to  the  fold 
of  civilisation  as  soon  as  they  can  do  so  without  compromising 
their  American  patriotism.  The  notion  that  the  United  States 
will  share  the  hatred  or  the  apprehensions  of  or  uphold  the  poli¬ 
tical  schemes  of  European  States  when  these  swerve  from  the 
ideal  which  drew  America  into  the  war  may  prove  another  of 
our  many  delusions.  Of  this  aspect  of  the  matter  the  Germans 
are  well  aware.  “For  the  present.”  writes  the  Colorfve  Gazette, 
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“Wilson’s  vote  weighs  heaviest,  because  he  has  the  Entente 
pretty  much  in  his  power.  For  us  his  attitude  is  important, 
because  he  has  tied  himself  to  principles  which  we  have  accepted 
unconditionally,  and  from  which  he  cannot  withdraw,  whereas 
our  other  enemies  not  only  have  not  bound  themselves  in  this 
fashion,  but  as  time  goes  on  are  ever  more  clearly  placing  them¬ 
selves  in  emphatic  antagonism  to  the  Wilson  points.  Conse¬ 
quently  it  is  very  much  to  our  interest  to  get  things  clear  with 
Wilson  while  he  is  still  able  to  make  his  word  prevail  against  the 
other  Allies.  This  will  not  be  the  case  for  very  long,  because  he 
has  to  reckon  at  home  with  a  strong  counter-current.”  ^ 

While  it  is  true  enough  that  events  have  created  a  golden  oppor*- 
tunity  for  the  closer  co-operation  of  the  English-speaking  peoples 
of  the  earth  in  the  work  of  developing  the  entire  human  race 
from  the  survivals  of  primitive  barbarism  in  the  direction  of  that 
“far-off  divine  event  to  which  the  whole  creation  moves,”  it  is 
equally  true  that  it  will  lead  to  nothing  unless  our  statesmen  seize 
and  fructify  it  betimes. 

That  the  entire  Teuton  people,  including  the  Austrian  Germans, 
will  keep  together,  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  their  race, 
and  strive  to  raise  it  to  the  place  which  they  believe  it  deserves  in 
the  community  of  nations,  is  a  foregone  conclusion.  We  shall  be 
dangerously  underrating  our  vanquished  enemies  if  we  fail  to 
realise  that  in  spite  of  everything  that  has  happened  to  shake  our 
faith  in  their  moral  soundness  the  bulk  of  the  German  people  is 
still  capable  of  enthusiasm  and  self-sacrifice  for  things  greater  and 
more  respectable  than  their  individual  appetites  and  party  aims. 

Of  the  principle  of  self-determination  the  Germans  will  also 
avail  themselves  to  the  utmost.  The  incorporation  of  their  Aus- 
tiian  compatriots  in  the  federation  will,  as  T  have  said,  be  one 
of  its  first  applications.  The  existence  of  the  Austrian  Empire 
was  conditioned  by  that  of  imperialist  Russia  and  imperialist 
Germany.  Now  that  these  two  strongholds  of  autocracy  have 
been  razed  and  democratic  States  are  to  take  their  place,  the 
Germans  of  Austria  are  determined  to  sever  their  connection  with 
those  non-Teuton  communities  with  w’hich  they  were  united  under 
the  Habsburg  crown,  and  to  become  one  of  tbe  Federal  States  of 
the  new  democratic  German  confederation.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  this  desire  has  quite  recently  been  expressed  by  the  social 
democracy  of  Austria,  as  well  as  by  the  other  German  parties 
there.  On  November  3rd  last  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Socialists. 
Otto  Bauer,  gave  expression  to  this  view*,  which  was  warmly 
acclaimed  by  his  comrades  assembled  in  congress.  This  reunion 
of  the  Germans  of  Central  Europe,  which  is  inevitable,  will  be 

(1)  Vf.  The  Times,  December  7th,  1918. 
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fraught  with  consequences  of  the  highest  moment,  political  and 
economic,  to  the  Allies.  I  am  not  now  advocating,  or  even  in¬ 
directly  suggesting,  any  measures  favourable  or  unfavourable  to 
this  or  to  any  other  scheme.  My  object  is  merely  to  survey  the 
situation  on  the  eve  of  the  Peace  Conference  which  will  have  to 
deal  with  these  and  kindred  problems.  Resi)onsibility  for  its  deci¬ 
sions  must  be  left  to  those  who  are  so  eager  to  assume  it.  What 
one  foresees  then  is  the  establishment  of  a  great  European  State 
— by  far  the  greatest  on  the  Continent — consisting  of  a  single 
race  animated  by  common  ideals  and  harbouring  aspirations  calcu¬ 
lated  to  satisfy  all  the  demands  of  the  most  exacting  champions  of 
democracy  without  sacrificing  those  of  the  leaders  of  the  German 
I>eople. 

The  first  aim  of  this  new  State  will  necessarily  be  to  lay  a  broad 
and  solid  basis  for  economic  reconstruction.  And  so  far  as  one 
can  now  judge  it  will  be  adequate  to  the  task  unless  indeed  it 
should  fall  under  the  leadership  of  incompetent  demagogues.  The 
material  conditions  for  success  are  seemingly  ample.  Besides  the 
help  which  they  are  likely  to  receive  from  sympathising  neutral 
States  the  Teutons  will  have  a  most  powerful  ally  in  the  Jews 
of  Eastern  Europe,  wdio  have  been,  and  are,  the  pioneers  of 
German  culture.  The  manner  in  which  the  Jews  of  Eastern 
Europe  have  been  treated  in  the  past  by  the  peoples  in  w’hose 
midst  they  dwell  constitutes  one  of  the  foulest  chapters  of 
Christian  civilisation.  Persecution  from  on  high  and  pogroms  and 
massacres  from  below  stand  for  the  history  of  this  ill-starred 
people  and  explain  some  of  the  seamiest  sides  of  their  character. 
I  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  these  atrocious  deeds  for  years,  and 
have  exerted  myself  over  and  over  again,  at  the  risk  of  being 
expelled  from  Russia,  to  make  known  their  grievances  to  the 
world  and  to  shame  the  Russian  Tsarist  authorities  into  ameliorat¬ 
ing  their  miserable  lot.  That  they  should  have  loathed  those 
authorities  and  conspired  against  them  is  but  human.  However 
one  may  explain  their  hatred  of  the  Slavs  and  their  predilection 
for  German  economics,  one  cannot  well  deny  it.  It  is  an  element 
of  the  many-sided  problem  which  the  reorganisers  of  the  world 
will  have  to  face  and  deal  with  fearlessly. 

The  worth  of  the  economic  element  in  reconstruction  is  gauged 
aright  by  the  Germans,  who  are  determined  to  use  it  as  a  lever 
for  the  recovery  of  their  lost  political  pre-eminence.  Their  argu¬ 
ments  in  favour  of  a  mitigation  of  the  sentence  to  be  parsed  on 
them  are  ready,  and  if  allowed  by  the  international  Areopagus, 
their  plans  are  ready  also.  In  Switzerland  they  have  been  busy 
ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  the  ingenuity  of  their 
schemes  deserves  notice.  Before  the  war  was  ended  they 
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are  said  to  have  purchased  a  certain  newspaper  for  the  sum 
of  2,900,090  francs.  It  is  likewise  alleged  that  about  62  per  cent, 
of  the  total  water-power  of  that  country  is  already  in  German 
hands.  And  Tt  should  be  remembered  that  there  is  water-power 
enough  in  Switzerland  to  run  all  the  industries  of  Europe  and  to 
light  the  streets  of  a  large  city  over  and  above. 

We  learn  from  the  Swiss  papers  and  from  other  sources  that  the 
pioneers  of  Germany  in  that  country — the  men  who  did  the  spade¬ 
work  in  the  process  of  peaceful  interpenetration,  but  who  quitted 
in  the  month  of  July,  1914,  to  don  the  army  uniform  and  have 
been  w'aging  “the  fresh  and  joyous  war  ”  in  Belgium  and  France 
ever  since,  but  are  now  humble  civilians  once  more — are  back 
in  Switzerland,  ingenuous  and  simple-minded  as  in  pre-war  days. 
“There  are  not  three  of  them.  There  are  a  hundred — nay,  they 
arc  not  a  hundred,  but  a  thousand!  Shortly  they  will  be  a 
hundred  thousand  !  All  of  them  clever  and  tenacious,  well  versed 
in  business,  and  thoroughly  familiar  with  our  country,”  writes  a 
veil-informed  Swiss  journal.^  “It  is  the  invasion,  therefore,  that 
is  beginning  methodically.  Preceding  the  civil  and  commercial 
army  which  has  sent  them  in  advance,  these  people  are  coming 
to  establish  their  headquarters,  to  select  their  domiciles,  to  prepare 
their  communications.  .  .  .  These  citizens  of  a  new  Germany 
bear  a  strong  likeness  to  the  subjects  of  the  Empire  of  yesterday. 
Their  methods  have  remained  the  same.  If  they  have  undergone 
any  change  at  all,  it  is  a  change  for  the  worse.”  The  journal 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  Germans  have  chosen  Switzerland  for  their 
operations  in  order  to  avoid  the  isolation  that  threatens  them  when 
peace  is  definitely  concluded.  The  misfortune  is,  it  adds,  that 
the  German  “has  found  accomplices  among  ourselves.  .  .  .  These 
people  consciously  or  unwittingly  are  unw’orthy  to  be  Swiss.” 
The  methods  adopted  are  known  :  Swiss  business  firms  for  money 
considerations  become  German  in  everything  but  the  name.  In 
other  neutral  countries  similar  tactics  are  being  pursued,  so  that, 
do  what  one  may,  the  commercial  and  industrial  isolation  of  Ger¬ 
many,  if  such  a  measure  was  contemplated,  may  not  merely  be 
frustrated,  but  be  changed  into  its  opposite. 

And  that  is  but  one  side  of  the  position.  There  are  others. 
The  Germans  hope  that  the  distribution  of  the  sources  of  raw 
stuffs  and  minerals,  which  is  a  much  more  important  matter  than 
the  re-allotment  of  territory,  will  not  be  carried  out  in  any  spirit 
of  exclusiveness,  but  in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down 
by  President  Wilson.  This  would  give  them  the  necessary 
fulcrum,  which  would  be  strengthened  by  their  economic  pre¬ 
ponderance  in  Russia. 


(1)  Cf.  Gatette  de  Lausanne,  November  9th,  1918. 
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One  of  the  most  momentous  chapters  in  the  history  of  the 
endeavour  to  reconstitute  the  society  of  nations  will  deal  with  the 
peoples  and  races  who  were  once  held  together  by  Tsarism.  And 
in  the  course  of  that  unwritten  chapter  the  Germans  hope  to  find 
many  more  or  less  unforeseen  opportunities  which  they  are  fully 
prepared  to  seize  and  utilise.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  Entente  policy  towards  our  whilom  allies  of  the  north-east 
has  been  a  tissue  of  blunders,  the  bitter  fruits  of  which  they  will 
one  day  have  to  garner  in.  The  subject  deserves  and  will  receive 
detached  treatment  in  due  time.  For  the  moment  it  may  suffice  to 
say  that  the  Eussians  without  whose  heroic  sacrifices  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  carry  on  the  war,  hold  that  they  are  being 
treated,  not  as  allies  or  as  equals,  but  as  unfriendly  neutrals,  or 
open  enemies.  In  the  rejoicings  over  their  victory  the  Entente 
peoples  either  forgot  the  northern  Slav  nation  or  remembered  it 
only  for  its  prostration  and  collapse,  without  reference  to  the 
circumstance  that  these  were  the  effects  of  sacrifices  greater  far  in 
comparison  to  its  resources  than  those  of  any  of  the  Allies.  T 
consider  these  impressions,  which  I  record  without  comment,  as 
worthy  of  note  because  they  are  expressed  by  Eussians  of  all 
shades  of  political  thought  who  agree  only  in  their  loathing  for 
the  Bolsheviki. 

What  they  complain  of  is  that  their  former  Allies  are  become 
the  continuators  of  the  policy  of  the  Germans,  are  executing  the 
infamous  treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk  and  dismembering  the  State  by 
way  of  applying  the  principle  of  self-determination,  against  the 
application  of  which  to  certain  of  their  own  subject  races  they 
themselves  energetically  demur.  The  recognition  of  the  Ukraine 
Eepublic  has  left  a  festering  wound  in  the  Eussian  organism  which 
will  not  soon  heal.  .  .  .  Professor  Maaaryk’s  warning  is  worth 
remembering  in  this  connection  :  “Without  an  organised  and 
strong  Eussia  the  victory  would  not  be  absolute.”  *  Europe  needs 
Eussia  more  than  Eussia  needs  Europe. 

To  sum  up,  then,  a  triumph  of  arms  is  not  always  a  triumph 
of  ideas,  and  before  the  Allies’  military  success  can  be  deemed 
absolute  they  have  a  long  and  difficult  road  to  traverse.  Tn  the 
first  place,  it  behoves  them — and  the  spokesmen  of  Great  Britain 
in  particular — to  draw  the  bonds  of  friendship  betw’een  this 
country  and  the  United  States  much  closer  than  heretofore  and 
to  come  to  a  satisfactory  agreement  on  the  crucial  questions  to 
which  the  events  of  the  past  four  years  have  given  a  commanding 
place  in  the  interests  of  mankind.  Their  differences  on  these  sub¬ 
jects  are  not  yet  absorbed  by  consciousness  of  the  providential 

(1)  In  an  interview  with  the  reprepentativefl  of  the  French  Pre8H  in  Pan* 
Tinirn.  December  8th,  1918 
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destiny  before  the  two  peoples.  There  should  be  greater  alacrity 
ill  progressively  adapting  our  policy  to  the  ever-growing  exigencies, 
and  although  there  are  many  notes  to  our  statesmen’s  song  they 
cannot  plead  that  President  Wilson’s  ideas  are  too  deeply-rooted 
in  abstract  theories  to  be  applied  to  the  concrete  world  of  to-day, 
for  they  have  publicly  made  them  their  own. 

That  the  difficulties  in  their  path  are  redoubtable ,  and  the  means 
which  they  have  left  themselves  to  overcome  them  are  meagre, 
cannot  be  gainsaid.  This  lesson  will  be  borne  in  upon  them  at 
the  conference.  But  experience,  say  the  Turks,  is  like  a  costly 
comb  given  to  a  man  when  his  hair  is  gone.  The  principle  of  the 
League  of  Nations  has  a  twofold  action  :  it  dissolves  before  it  can 
cement,  and  while  the  solvent  is  infallible  the  cement  has  not  yet 
been  tested,  and  is  therefore  a  matter  of  guesswork.  The  hetero¬ 
geneous  must  be  reduced  to  its  component  units  before  all  these 
units  can  be  welded  together  in  one  organic  whole.  It  is  a  process 
of  rejuvenation  resembling  Medea’s,  which  required  the  living 
being  who  was  to  undergo  it  to  be  first  killed  and  cut  to  pieces. 
And  even  then  revival  was  not  guaranteed.  The  ram  who  was 
boiled  in  her  cauldron'  came  out  a  lamb,  but  King  Pelias  has 
remained  dead  to  this  day.  That  the  German  race,  which  is 
homogeneous,  numerous,  and  resourceful,  and  doubtless  the 
Russian  race  later  on  will  come  out  of  the  cauldron  rejuvenated 
and  fortified  is  certain.  But  what  will  happen  to  the  remaining 
European  States  is  dubious. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  only  alternative  to  the  League  of  Nations 
would  seem  to  be  a  system  of  unstable  equilibrium  of  which  the 
corollary' is  the  continuation  of  armaments  and  the  constant  danger 
of  further  warfare.  But  this,  again,  will  not  be  brooked  by  the 
peoples  of  the  world,  who  are  resolved  to  end  militarism  and  its 
w'orks,  even  though  they  should  have  to  wreck  the  political  and 
social  fabrics  in  the  effort. 

The  abolition  of  conscription  is  no  settlement  because  militarism 
can  be  inculcated  in  the  family,  the  school,  the  gymnasium,  and 
the  university.  Neither  would  a  league  of  the  present  Allies  bring 
the  requisite  solution,  because  it  would  be  tantamount  to  a  con¬ 
dominium  of  the  world.  Equally  futile  is  the  offer  which  our 
publicists  have  so  generously  made  to  the  United  States  to  take 
over  their  share  of  the  “white  man’s  burden,”  and  rule  the  Near 
East  from  Constantinople.  T  sounded  American  statesmen  on  this 
subject  in  Washington  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  they  all  declined 
it  with  thanks.  In  a  word,  the  Allies’  trustees  have  to  pilot  their 
respective  ships  of  state  between  more  terrible  dangers  than  the 
rocks  of  Scylla  and  the  whirlpool  of  Charybdis. 


R.  J.  Dillon. 


THE  FIRST  AND  SECOND  BATTLES  OF  THE  MARNE  : 
A  COMPARISON. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  coincidences  of  history  that  twice  In  the 
same  war  the  Germans  should,  at  the  culmination  of  an  offensive 
campaign  which  had  given  them  a  succession  of  victories,  have 
made  the  same  mistake  on  the  same  ground,  and  that  they 
should  have  been  twice  defeated  by  the  same  methods.  In  the 
absence  of  detailed  information  from  the  German  side,  it  is  at 
present  only  ]X)ssible  to  deduce  the  plans  of  the  Great  German 
Headquarters  from  evidence  which  is  necessarily  incomplete,  and 
it  is  beyond  the  scojie  of  a  single  article  to  go  in  detail  into  the 
evidence  which  has  led  me  to  the  conclusions  I  have  formed  as 
to  these  plans.  I  must,  therefore,  ask  my  readers  to  take  what 
I  have  to  say  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  enemy,  both  in  1914 
and  in  1918,  on  trust,  and  I  would  refeT  those  who  desire  to 
learn  more  of  the  Gorman  plans  in  1914  to  a  study  which  I  have 
just  completed  in  book  form  and  which  will  be  published  very 
shortly. 

On  September  4th,  1914,  von  Kluck  crossed  the  Marne  at  and 
to  the  west  of  Chateau-Thierry,  with  the  bulk  of  the  First 
German  Army,  wdiich  formed  the  right  wing  of  the  host  that  had 
swept  through  Belgium  and  invaded  France.  This  was,  I 
believe,  intended  by  Moltke,  the  chief  of  the  German  General 
Staff,  to  be  the  opening  move  of  the  decisive  battle  which  should 
complete  the  defeat  of  the  Allies  in  the  West.  The  great  scheme 
of  envelopment,  in  the  execution  of  which  von  Kluck’s  army 
was  to  have  been  the  chief  instrument,  had  failed,  thanks  to 
the  delay  caused  by  the  resistance  of  the  little  British  array,  and 
von  Kluck,  though  he  marched  hard  and  fast  from  the  Somme 
to  the  Marne,  was  not  in  time  to  intercept  the  French  Fifth 
Army,  which  had  retired  on  the  British  right.  The  situation  as 
it  presented  itself  to  von  Moltke  in  the  first  days  of  September 
was  somewhat  this  :  the  British  army  which  had  at  first  formed 
the  extreme  left  of  the  Allied  line  had  been  heavily  defeated ;  its 
advanced  base  at  Amiens  had  been  occupied  and  direct  com¬ 
munication  with  its  main  bases  on  the  Channel  coast  had  been  cut. 
Its  casualties  were  reiwted  to  be  severe  ;  the  prisoners  taken  were 
in  a  state  of  exhaustion,  and  it  had  retreated  rapidly  on  Paris, 
with  the  loss  of  a  number  of  guns  and  much  material,  w’hich,  as 
its  line  of  communications  had  gone,  could  not  he  replaced.  It 
was  believed  to  have  lost  all  power  of  offence.  On  the  left  of 
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the  British  army,  JofTre  had  attempted  to  assemble  French 
forces  to  prevent  the  threatened  envelopment.  These,  too,  had 
been  defeated  by  von  Kluck  and  had  been  found  to  consist  mainly 
of  Territorial  and  Reserve  troops,  who  were  thought  to  have  no 
great  fighting  value.  They  had  retired  on  Paris,  and  it  was  held 
that  they  would  be  rendered  innocuous  by  a  comparatively  small 
German  detachment.  On  the  remainder  of  the  front,  Joffre’s 
offensive  into  Lorraine  had  been  defeated,  and  the  French  armies 
which  had  crossed  the  frontier  with  such  high  hopes  had  been 
driven  back  into  their  own  country.  Verdun  held  firm,  but  west 
of  it  the  .‘\llies  were  everywhere  in  retreat.  The  time  had  come 
for  the  Entacheidunq ,  the  decisive  blow,  and  for  the  Ent- 
srheidiiyiq  Moltke  evolved  a  Kaiser-plan. 


On  the  eastern  front  of  the  long  battle-line  the  German  Crown 
Prince  was  established  north,  east,  and  west  of  the  defences  of 
Verdun,  and  only  the  southern  approaches  to  the  fortress 
remained  open  to  the  French.  The  French  centre,  to  the  south  of 
Chalons,  was  sagging  badly,  and  appeared  to  be  still  giving  way 
before  the  German  pressure.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French 
forces  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  Allied  line,  and  the  British 
Army  were  too  close  to  the  defences  of  Paris  to  make  envelop¬ 
ment  any  longer  possible.  So  Aloltke,  instead,  determined  to 
turn  to  his  advantage  the  situation  about  Verdun  and  the  assumed 
weakness  of  the  French  centre.  Rupprecht,  with  his  own  army 
and  the  Seventh  German  Army,  was  to  drive  in  at  Nancy,  while 
the  Crowm  Prince’s  right  and  the  Fourth  German  Army  attacked 
the  French  to  the  south-w’est  of  Verdun.  The  horns  of  this 
attack,  the  German  Fourth  and  Seventh  Armies,  advancing, 
respectively,  east  and  west,  were  to  unite  and  lock  up  the  greater 
part  of  the  French  right  at  Verdun,  where  in  due  course  it  would 
he  forced  to  capitulate. 

While  this  attack  was  in  progress  in  the  east,  the  Second  and 
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Third  German  Armies  were  to  unite  in  a  great  assault  on  the 
French  centre,  to  the  south  and  south-west  of  Chalons,  and, 
having  broken  through,  they  w^ere  to  wheel  to  the  left,  pivoting 
on  von  Kluck,  and  with  the  latter’s  help  herd  the  Allied  centre 
and  left  into  Paris.  It  is  probable  that  the  Germans  counted 
upon  being  able  to  bring  down  their  forces  which  were  besieging 
Maubeuge,  and  Landwehr  and  other  Reserve  formations  from 
Belgium  and  Germany,  in  time  to  complete  the  investment  of  the 
French  capital  on  the  north  and  west.  In  any  event,  it  is  certain 
that  the  arrangements  for  the  investment  w'ere  so  far  completed 
that  the  Chateau  of  Chantilly,  formerly  the  palace  of  the  Due 
d’Aumale,  was  selected  as  the  Kaiser’s  headquarters  until  Paris 
had  capitulated  and  he  could  lead  his  troops  through  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe.  A  guard  was  actually  set  upon  the  chateau  to  preserve 
it,  for  the  Imperial  use,  from  the  fate  which  had  befallen  other 
no  less  historic  buildings  at  the  bands  of  the  German  soldiers, 
and  to  this  is  due  the  fact  that  its  treasures  have  been  preserved. 
In  this  scheme  von  K1  tick’s  role  wms  to  hold  the  French  Fifth 
Army  in  its  place,  and  the  British  Army,  too,  if  it  had  not 
decided  to  abandon  its  .Allies  and  retire  immediately  to  the  .Atlantic 
coast. 

This  plan  was  a  second  and  rcAosed  edition  of  the  original  plan 
of  envelopment  which  envisaged  a  gigantic  Sedan  by  means  of  a 
converging  movement  by  the  two  wings.  It  aimed  at  nothing 
less  than  the  first — namely,  the  complete  annihilation  of  the 
.Allied  forces  in  the  West.  Fortunately,  it  was  based  on  a  totally 
false  conception  of  the  military  situation,  for  the  .Allies  were  far 
from  being,  as  the  German  headquarters  conceived,  a  beaten  foe 
who  had  lost  all  power  of  offence. 

Joffre  had  been  completely  .surprised  at  Charleroi  and  Afons. 
Neither  he  nor  any  other  Allied  General  had  conceived  it  possible 
that  the  Germans  would  be  able  to  bring  so  much  of  their  total 
strength  to  the  West,  and  would  dare  to  leave  so  little  to  face 
the  hosts  of  Russia.  He  had  not,  therefore,  believed  that  the 
enemy  would  have  suflficient  force  to  invade  Belgium  north 
of  the  Meuse  and  come  down  on  his  left  in  overwhelming  force. 
The  enemy  did  all  these  things,  and  reaped  great  advantages  from 
the  surprise  which  they  effected.  They  completely  upset  Joffre’s 
plans  for  offence ;  they  conquered  Belgium,  overran  Northern 
France,  and  established  themselves  in  positions  from  which 
for  four  years  all  the  efforts  of  the  Allies  failed  to  dislodge  them : 
but  they  had  not,  as  they  supposed,  inflicted  such  defeats  upon 
their  enemy  as  left  him  in  a  position  of  complete  military  inferior- 
ity\  Once  the  enemy’s  plan  was  disclosed,  Toffre  proceeded  to 
disengage  his  left  from  the  danger  which  threatened  it  and  swung 
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Ilia  whole  line  back,  pivoting  upon  Verdun,  with  the  object,  which 
he  kept  firmly  before  him,  of  resuming  the  offensive  at  the  first 
possible  moment.  To  use  a  favourite  phrase  of  the  enemy’s,  the 
retreat  “was  according  to  plan.”  As  is  always  the  case  when  an 
army  retreats  before  an  energetic  enemy,  the  losses  of  the  Allies 
were  very  heavy  and  the  constant  marching  to  the  rear  had  a 
most  depressing  effect  upon  their  troops.  But  Joffre,  with  the 
whole  burden  of  the  defence  of  civilisation  upon  his  shoulders, 
never  lost  his  grip  upon  the  situation.  He  began  at  once  to 
transfer  troops  from  his  extreme  right,  where  his  offensive  had 
failed,  to  his  extreme  left,  m  order  to  check  the  enemy’s  envelop¬ 
ing  movement,  and,  if  possible,  envelop  it  in  his  turn.  He  there¬ 
fore  quite  early  in  the  retreat  began  to  assemble  near  Amiens 
a  uew  Sixth  Army  under  Manoury.  Before  the  concentration 
of  this  army  had  progressed  very  far  it  was  forced  to  fall  back- 
before  von  Kluck,  u]X)n  Paris.  But  von  Kluck,  doubtless  acting 
upon  instructions  from  his  Great  Headquarters,  attached  no  parti¬ 
cular  importance  to  this  manoeuvre  of  Joffre’s,  and,  leaving  only 
one  Keserve  corps  to  watch  Manoury,  marched  to  the  Marne. 

Prussian  conceit  and  self-confidence  proved  the  undoing  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Moltke,  blindly  confident,  played  straight  into  Joffre’s 
Itands.  The  extent  and  rapidity  of  their  early  successes  warped 
the  judgment  of  the  German  leaders,  whose  official  reports  were 
tilled  with  whoops  of  victory.  Convinced  that  nothing  could 
stand  against  the  weight  of  the  mailed  fist,  they  dropped  all 
caution,  and  on  September  4th  von  Kluck  w-as  fast  in  the  trap 
Joffre  had  prepared  for  him.  The  French  Commander-in-Chief 
had,  with  wonderful  prescience,  divined  the  enemy’s  intention. 
To  the  very  place  where  the  German  blow  intended  to  break  his 
centre  was  delivered  he  had  brought  up  a  new  Ninth  Army, 
which  he  had  formed  under  the  command  of  Foch,  and  train¬ 
load  after  trainload  of  troops  from  the  eastern  front  had  poured 
into  Paris  to  complete  Manoury ’s  army.  On  September  5th, 
when  von  Kluck,  advancing  a  day’s  march  south  of  the  Marne, 
had  put  his  head  still  farther  into  the  noose,  Joffre  was  ready 
to  strike,  and  Manoury  advanced  his  army  against  the  corps 
which  von  Kluck  had  left  opposite  him  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ourcq. 

On  the  evening  of  September  5th  von  Kluck  suddenly  became 
aware  that  the  French  force  which  he  had  believed  to  be  only  fit 
to  man  the  defences  of  Paris  was  menacing  his  line  of  retreat  and 
constituted  a  danger  which  must  be  removed  at  any  cost.  He 
accordingly  at  once  sent  back  to  the  Ourcq,  to  overwhelm 
Manoury,  two  of  his  corps  which  were  south  of  the  Marne  and 
opposite  the  British,  to  face  whom  he  left  a  strong  force  of 
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cavalry  under  von  Marwitz.  For  the  next  three  days  much 
depended  upon  the  action  of  the  British  Army.  The  attack  od 
the  French  centre  went  on  as  planned,  and  Foch,  lighting  a 
glorious  defensive  battle,  was  pressed  slowly  back.  Mauoury  to 
the  west  of  the  Ourcq  was  more  and  more  hardly  pressed  as 
von  Kluck  developed  his  strength  against  him.  If  the  British 
could  be  held  oil  till  Manoury  could  be  defeated,  the  German  plan 
might  be  carried  through  without  essential  change.  But  the 
British  Army  was  not,  as  the  Germans  believed  it  to  be,  a  routed 
and  disorganised  force.  Though  the  full  weight  of  the  German 
envelopment  had  fallen  upon  it  in  its  ex^wsed  jwsition  on  the 
extreme  left  of  the  Allied  line,  it  had  been  disengaged  from  the 
grip  of  overwhelming  numbers  by  dogged  lighting  and  skilful 
leadership.  It  was  wearied  by  long  marches,  and  puzzled  at  the 
continual  retreating  before  an  enemy  who  had  not  defeated  it  in 
battle,  but  its  lighting  spirit  was  unbroken  and  it  hailed  the  order 
to  march  northward  on  September  6th  with  a  joyful  shout.  Von 
Marwitz ’s  cavalry  jrroved  quite  incapable  of  preventing  its 
advance,  and  was  driven  from  successive  positions.  Early  on 
September  9th,  when  von  Kluck  was  fighting  a  desperate  but  still 
indecisive  battle  against  Manoury,  it  crossed  the  Marne  to  the 
west  of  Chateau-Thierry,  and,  by  threatening  the  line  of  retreat 
of  the  First  German  Army,  caused  von  Kluck  to  throw  up  the 
sponge  and  issue  orders  for  a  withdrawal.  On  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  Foch  made  his  immortal  counter-attack,  in  the  marshes 
of  St.  Gond,  and  turned  what  without  it  would  have  been  a  check 
to  the  German  plans  into  a  complete  defeat  that  made  the  final 
victory  of  Germany  in  the  West  for  ever  impossible.  The  out¬ 
standing  features  of  the  first  battle  of  the  Marne  are  the  over¬ 
weening  confidence  of  the  Germans  in  their  own  power,  their 
grossly  mistaken  estimate  of  the  Allied  strength,  and,  as  the 
result  of  these  two,  their  neglect  to  secure  their  exposed  flank. 
We  shall  find  these  mistakes  exactly  repeated  in  the  second  battle 
of  the  Marne. 

Between  the  late  autumn  of  1917  and  the  spring  of  1918  the 
Germans,  thanks  to  the  collapse  of  Russia,  were  able  to  transfer 
over  1,000,000  men,  a  great  mass  of  artillery,  and  many  aero¬ 
planes  from  the  Eastern  to  the  Western  front,  and  with  the  help 
of  this  huge  reinforcement  they  planned  the  second  Kaiser  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  West  which  should  give  them  complete  victory.  The 
German  offensive  of  1918  consisted  of  five  episodes.  It  began  in 
March,  with  the  great  attack  upon  the  British  right,  which  was 
intended  to  separate  the  French  and  British  Armies.  This  attack 
w'as  stayed  at  the  very  gates  of  Amiens,  mainly  because  the  Allies 
in  the  moment  of  peril  were  compelled  to  face  realities  and  estab- 
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lished  an  effective  unity  of  command  which  placed  Foch  in 
supreme  control.  How  near  the  Germans  were  to  taking  Amiens, 
and  to  effecting  their  object  of  dividing  the  Allied  forces,  they, 
fortunately  for  us,  failed  to  realise.  They  were  led  aside  to  follow¬ 
up  an  unexpected  success  in  Flanders,  w’hich  produced  the  second 
episode  of  the  cami)aign,  an  attack  again  directed  against  the 
British  Army  and  again  checked  with  French  help.  After  a 
month’s  interval,  the  third  episode  opened  with  the  Crow-n 
Prince’s  surprise  attack  on  the  Chemin  des  Dames,  which  over¬ 
whelmed  the  Franco-British  forces  on  the  spot,  and  brought 
the  Germans  to  the  Marne  at  Chateau-Thierry,  where  they  w-ere 


within  little  more  than  forty  miles  of  Paris.  The  fourth  episode 
opened  in  the  second  week  of  June,  and  consisted  in  an  attempt 
to  extend  this  last  success  by  an  attack  directed  on  Compiegne, 
which  ended  in  comparative  failure. 

The  ix)sition,  then,  at  the  end  of  June  was  that  the  Germans 
had  established  a  front  as  shown  in  Sketch  2.  They  had  created 
three  great  salients  in  the  Allied  line — the  first  in  Flanders,  w-ith 
its  head  at  Hazebrouck ;  the  second  astride  the  Somme,  with  its 
head  at  Moiitdidier ;  the  third  between  Soissons  and  Eheims, 
with  its  head  at  Chateau-Thierry  on  the  Marne.  The  remaining 
salient  shown  on  Sketch  2,  that  of  St.  Mihiel,  south  of  Verdun, 
which  has  been  wiped  out  by  General  Pershing’s  first  offensive, 
was  a  relic  of  the  campaign  of  1914,  and  played  no  part  in  Ger- 
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many’s  ollensive  projects  lor  this  year.  The  position  wlncli  (jei- 
many  had  gained  by  tlie  middle  of  the  summer  was  then  a  com- 
mandmg  one.  The  enemy  was  established  within  forty  miles  of 
Calais  and  Boulogne,  the  direct  railway  communication  to  Paris 
through  Amiens  to  those  ports  was  under  the  fire  of  German  guns, 
•and  the  British  Army  stood  “with  its  back  to  the  wall,’’  while 
the  German  advance  to  the  Marne  had  severed  direct  communi¬ 
cation  between  Paris  and  Verdun  and  gravely  threatened  the 
P’rench  capital.  To  the  Germans  it  appeared  that  the  time  had 
come  for  the  decisive  blow.  As  in  1914,  they  were  carried  away 
by  the  extent  of  their  successes  and  believed  themselves  to  be 
irresistible.  The  Kaiser,  in  dismissing  the  Eeichstag  in  the 
summer,  had  announced  to  its  members  that  when  he  met  them 
in  the  autumn  it  would  be  to  celebrate  a  German  triumph.  All 
military  critics  in  Germany  announced,  with  a  unanimity  which 
looks  very  much  as  though  it  was  due  to  inspiration,  that  Poch’s 
reserves  were  exhausted.  It  was  declared  to  be  impossible  for 
the  American  forces  to  intervene  in  time  in  the  decisive  struggle, 
and  the  announcements  made  in  the  United  States  of  the  number 
of  troops  transported  to  Prance  were  treated  as  bluff.  So 
Tjudendorff  prepared  for  the  final  attack,  which  he  called  the 
Friedensturm^  the  assault  which  would  bring  peace. 

The  plan  for  the  Friedensturm  was  on  a  scale  comparable  with 
the  great  plan  of  attack  in  1914  which  I  have  already  described. 
The  armies  of  von  Einem  and  a  great  part  of  von  Mudra’s  were 
to  attack  in  Champagne  east  of  Eheims,  and  come  down  upon 
Epernay  and  Chalons,  Von  Boehu’s  army  was  to  cross  the 
Marne  at  and  to  the  east  of  Chateau-Thierry,  and  the  two  attacks, 
converging  from  the  north  and  west,  in  the  same  way  as  did 
Pershing’s  attack  on  the  St.  Mihiel  salient,  were  to  pinch  out 
Eheims  and  the  mountains  of  Eheims.  This  is  as  much  as  was 
attempted,  but  it  appears  certain  that  Ludendorff  had  much  more 
in  view.  On  the  western  face  of  the  Marne  salient,  between 
Soissons  and  Chateau-Thierry,  a  new  army  was  to  be  formed 
under  the  command  of  von  Carlowitz,  who  had  been  brought 
across  from  the  Eastern  front ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
intention  that,  when  von  Boehn  had  extended  the  western  face 
of  the  salient  south  across  the  Marne,  and  the  railways  passing 
through  Eheims  had  been  secured,  the  direction  of  the  attack 
should  be  changed  from  south  to  west  and  that  von  Boehn  and 
von  Carlowitz  should  advance  against  Paris  astride  the  Marne. 
Nor  was  this  all.  There  is  clear  evidence  that  the  armies,  of 
von  Hutier  and  von  Marwitz  in  the  Montdidier  salient  were  pre¬ 
paring  for  attack,  and  it  seems  that  Ludendorff  proposed  to  launch 
them  upon  Paris  from  the  north  at  the  time  when,  as  he  hoped, 
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Foch  would  be  rushing  his  reserves  to  the  Marne  to  defend  the 
Frencli  capital  from  the  east.  If  my  diagnosis  of  the  enemy’s 
intentions  is  correct,  this  was  a  great  plan  worthy  to  wind  up  a 
Kaiser  campaign,  if  only  it  had  been  based  on  a  true  appreciation 
of  the  Allied  power. 

In  fact,  the  enemy  was  far  from  being  as  strong  as  he  had 
been,  and  the  Allies  had  increased  materially  in  strength  since  the 
evil  days  of  the  spring.  Each  of  the  episodes  which  preceded  the 
great  German  attack  of  July  15th  had  caused  a  drain  upon  the 
German  reserves,  which  Ludendorl!  was  unable  to  make  good. 
So  when  he  was  ready  for  what  was  to  have  been  his  last  assault, 
he  had  no  longer  at  his  disposal  the  forces  which  he  had  in  the 
previous  month.  Furthermore,  the  long  and  bloody  struggle  on 
the  Western  front  had  materially  altered  the  character  of  the 
German  Army.  Ludendorff,  realising  this,  and  thinking  only  of 
attack,  had  drawn  from  the  front  the  best  of  his  men  and  trained 
them  carefully  behind  the  line  to  lead  the  assaults.  These  storm 
trooi>8,  who  prepared  the  way  for  the  less  highly  trained  mass 
behind,  proved  very  effective  in  the  early  battles  of  the  year,  but, 
being  continually  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle,  they  suffered  very 
heavy  losses,  and  it  became  more  and  more  difficult  to  replace 
them.  It  was,  I  believe,  chiefly  the  necessity  for  selecting  and 
training  more  storm  troops  which  led  to  the  long  pauses  between 
the  battles  that  gave  Foch  his  chance.  With  wonderful  prevision 
and  strength  of  character,  Foch  applied  during  the  trying  spring 
and  summer  the  doctrine  of  economy  of  force  which  he  had 
preached  to  the  French  Army  before  the  war.  With  sparing 
hand  he  doled  out  to  Petain  and  to  Haig  a  bare  minimum  of  his 
reserves  which  would  suffice  to  keep  the  enemy  in  check.  Like 
Joffre  in  1914,  as  soon  as  one  reserve  was  sent  into  battle,  he  set 
about  constituting  another,  and  was  ever  on  the  watch  for  the 
opportunity  of  a  counter-offensive.  The  time  which  the  enemy 
allowed  him,  and  the  steady  flow  of  American  troops  into  France 
enabled  him,  contrary  to  the  enemy’s  expectations,  to  keep  his 
reserve  in  being.  So  when,  on  July  15th,  the  Crown  Prince 
opened  the  Friedensturm  on  either  side  of  Eheims,  Foch’s 
reserves  were  not  exhausted,  and  the  American  forces,  ready  for 
battle,  were  in  sufficient  strength  to  constitute  a  very  important 
factor  in  the  great  struggle  which  turned  the  tide  of  war  in  the 
West. 

The  Germans  appear  to  have  been  so  confident  of  success  that 
they  neglected  to  take  the  precautions  which  had  led  in  great 
measure  to  their  earlier  victories.  Their  successes  in  March  and 
at  the  end  of  May  were  chiefly  due  to  surprise,  but  their  pre¬ 
parations  for  the  battle  of  July  16th  were  so  obvious  that  Foch 
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was  perfectly  informed  as  to  their  intentions ;  while,  though  the 
security  of  their  right  was  to  them  a  vital  matter,  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  taken  any  special  care  to  entrench  the  front  between 
Soissons  and  Chateau-Thierry,  and  the  organisation  of  von  Carlo- 
witz’s  army  in  this  sector  was  still  incomplete  when  the  Crown 
Prince  opened  the  battle.  Gouraud’s  admirable  defensive  tactics 
shattered  the  attack  to  the  east  of  Eheims.  As  soon  as  the 
German  bombardment  opened,  the  French  guns  in  great  nimi- 
bers,  and  fully  prepared,  began  to  reply  and  disorganised  the 
German  concentrations.  The  main  defensive  positions  had  been 
covered  by  a  zone  of  outposts  of  much  greater  depth  than  the 
enemy  expected.  These  outposts  fell  back  before  the  enemy’s 
attack,  which  was,  to  a  great  extent,  a  blow  in  the  air.  Ho  the 
German  storm  troops  arrived  before  the  main  defensive  positions 
in  considerable  disorder.  At  only  two  points,  of  no  special 
importance,  did  the  enemy  gain  any  success,  while  his  ])u^ked 
divisions  suffered  the  heaviest  loss.  This  magnificent  defimee 
made  the  failure  of  the  German  plans  certain  on  the  very  first  day 
of  the  battle,  for,  with  one  of  the  two  converging  attacks  defeated, 
the  plan  for  the  advance  on  Paris  could  not  be  carried  through; 
but  more  was  necessary  before  Foch  could  strike  back.  "Von 
Boehn,  on  the  southern  face  of  the  salient,  had  succeeded  in 
crossing  the  Marne,  and  between  the  Marne  and  Eheims  the 
enemy  made  progress  which,  if  it  had  been  allowed  to  continue, 
might  have  forced  Foch  to  abandon  the  city.  The  situation, 
though  greatly  improved  by  Gouraud’s  success,  was  still  not 
without  danger,  and  the  southern  battle-front  had  to  be  steadied. 
It  was  then  that  the  American  divisions  of  General  Degoutte’s 
army  gave  the  enemy  a  taste  of  their  real  quality.  Their  counter¬ 
attack  on  the  second  day  of  the  battle  south  of  the  Marne  not 
only  imperilled  the  position  of  the  Germans  who  had  thrust' 
forward  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river,  but  gave  just  that  fillip 
to  the  Allied  defence  w'hich  turned  the  scale  in  a  doubtful  struggle. 
Unlike  Ludendorff,  Foch  was  prudent  as  well  as  daring.  If  he 
liad  made  his  counter-attack  while  von  Boehn  was  still  advancing 
south  of  the  Marne ,  and  his  counter-attack  had  not  met  with  suc¬ 
cess,  the  position  might  have  been  desperate.  But  with  all 
immediate  anxiety  as  to  the  situation  east  and  south  of  Eheims 
removed,  he  was  free  to  seize  the  opportunity  for  which  he  had 
waited  so  patiently.  Mangin’s  preparations  for  the  counter- 
stroke  had  been  made  in  the  most  complete  secrecy,  and  were 
screened  from  the  enemy’s  observation  by  the  forests  of  Villers- 
Cotterets.  A  very  short  bombardment  gave  the  enemy  no 
inkling  of  what  was  coming,  and  a  fleet  of  tanks  took  the  place  of 
shells  in  opening  the  road  for  the  infantry  advance.  Von  Carlo- 
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vvitz’a  army  was  (^uite  unprepared,  and  in  one  bound  lorward 
Mangin,  driving  straight  at  Soissons,  throttled  the  comniunica- 
I  tions  passing  through  that  town  which  fed  the  mass  of  troops 
assembled  in  the  Marne  salient. 

This  great  stroke  settled  the  fate  of  the  Friedensturm,  and 
!  opened  a  new  page  in  the  war  in  the  West.  From  the  time  when 
the  trench  barrier  w'as  estabUshed  between  the  Channel  and 
Switzerland,  no  one  had  ventured  to  assault  modern  defences  with¬ 
out  long  preparation.  Foch  (as  in  the  tirst  battle  of  the  Marne) 
seized  an  opportunity  which  presented  itself  in  the  course  of  the 
■  struggle.  But  it  was  not  only,  nor,  indeed,  chiefly,  in  the  concep- 
I  tion  and  execution  of  the  counter-attack  that  Foch  showed  him- 
i  self  to  be  a  master  of  war.  The  enemy  was  given  no  time  to 
recover  from  the  diflic ulties  in  which  his  conceit  and  lack  of  pre¬ 
caution  had  landed  him.  The  counter-offensive,  once  begun,  was 
continued  till  defeat  was  turned  to  disaster,  and  this  without  any 
material  superiority  of  force.  Mangin,  who  had  no  great  weight 
of  numbers,  could  not  at  once  continue  his  attacks,  and  the 
enemy,  left  to  himself,  would  have  been  able  to  withdraw  behind 
the  Marne  and  reconstitute  a  battle-front  which  would  still  have 
been  a  menace  to  Ixheims  and  even  to  Paris.  But  Foch,  having 
gained  an  initial  advantage,  was  determined  to  press  it  to  the 
very  limit  of  his  resources,  and  while  Mangin  was  taking  a 
breather,  Degoutte  struck  in  at  Chateau-Thierry.  The  fresh 
vigour  of  the  American  forces  carried  all  before  it  and  turned 
the  line  of  the  Marne.  Striking  north-eastward  towards  Fere-en- 
Tardenois,  they  forced  the  enemy  back  to  the  line  of  the  Oureq. 
I  have  very  little  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  the  enemy  meant 
to  stand  at  Ouchy-le-Chateau  and  Fere-en-Tardenois  behind  the 
upper  Oureq,  but  the  choice  no  longer  rested  with  him.  No 
■  sooner  was  the  enemy  across  the  river  than  Mangin,  who  had 
been  reinforced  by  Foch  with  French  and  British  troops,  struck 
in  again  to  the  south  of  Soissons  and  turned  the  line  of  the  Oureq. 
Simultaneously,  Allied  pressure  to  the  south  of  Eheims  gradually 
I  drove  in  the  western  face  of  the  salient,  while  the  American 
attacks  on  the  southern  front  were  continued  with  the  greatest 
energy.  The  enemy,  assaulted  on  all  sides  of  the  ever-narrowing 
salient,  had  no  choice  but  to  come  out  of  it  altogether  and  retire 
behind  the  Aisne  and  the  Vesle. 

The  second  battle  of  the  Marne  defeated  the  second  German 
scheme  of  conquest  in  the  West  and  secured  Paris  from  all 
danger.  But  the  enemy  still  had  reserves  in  hand,  and  the 
initiative  had  not  been  completely  recovered  by  the  Allies.  The 
sequel  of  the  battle  is,  therefore,  even  more  wonderful  than  the 
battle  itself.  No  sooner  was  the  enemy  established  on  his 
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shortened  front  between  Soissons  and  liheinis  than  Haig  on 
August  8th  struck  his  surprise  blow  south  of  the  Somme.  This 
completed  the  enemy’s  discomliture,  placed  him  definitely  on  'the 
defensive,  and  forced  him  to  undertake  a  shortening  of  his  front 
which  affected  the  whole  battle-line  from  Eheiins  to  Ypres. 

It  is  beyond  the  scoi)e  of  this  article  to  describe  how  the 
enemy’s  retreat  was  anticipated  by  methods  very  similar  to  those 
which  had  been  so  successful  in  the  second  battle  of  the  Marne, 
ho\v  he  w'as  hustled  back,  long  before  he  intended,  beyond  the 
Hindenburg  line,  and  how  that  line  was  broken.  The  outstand¬ 
ing  feature  of  Foch’s  generalship  is  that  he  kept  the  battle  going 
continuously  for  four  months  on  an  ever-widening  front,  which 
embraced  eventually  the  whole  two  hundred  miles  from  the  Chan¬ 
nel  to  the  Meuse  near  Verdun.  Before  Foch  made  his  counter¬ 
stroke  both  Allied  and  German  Generals  had,  after  months  of  pre- 
l)aration,  and  by  employing  a  great  superiority  of  force  upon  a  com¬ 
paratively  narrow  battle-front,  sustained  an  offensive  for  long 
l)eriods,  hut  no  commander  before  Foch,  in  this  war,  has  succeeded 
on  the  Western  front  in  w’aging  l)attle  with  continuous  and  ever- 
grow’ing  success  without  greatly  superior  numbers  and  without 
long  preparation.  It  is  well  knowm  that  before  the  second  battle  of 
the  Marne  the  German  forces  on  the  Western  front  w'ore  supi'iior 
to  those  of  the  French  and  British.  It  is  also  well  known  that, 
although  the  number  of  American  troops  in  France  was  large, 
those  whose  training  for  battle  w'as  completed  w^ere  not,  ]Mior  to 
General  Pershing’s  victory  at  St.  Mihiel,  very  numerous.  After 
the  second  battle  of  the  Alarne,  the  steady  growth  of  the  American 
forces  and  the  equally  steady  decline  of  the  CTerman  forces,  owing 
to  their  heavy  losses,  gave  the  Allies  a  superiority  which  increased 
up  to  the  signature  of  the  Armistice,  but  the  measure  of  Foch’s 
genius  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  on  the  Marne  he  inflict('d  a 
crushing  defeat  upon  the  enemy  without  any  great  prepondc'iancc 
of  force,  and  so  prepared  the  way  for  that  final  and  coinph'te 
victory,  in  the  winning  of  w  hich  Haig  and  tin'  British  Army  look 
so  noble  a  part. 


Fredeuick  Maerk  e. 


ISLAM  AND  THE  FUTURE  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

0x1';  of  the  groat  oi)poi  t unities  created  by  the  war  for  the  better¬ 
ment  of  the  world  will  be  lost  if  the  Peace  Conference  fails  to  put 
an  end  to  Turkish  rule  in  Constiintinople,  which  has  proved  as 
liarnifid  to  the  general  interests  and  reputation  of  Islam  as  it  has 
Ix'en  disastrous  to  the  subject  races  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

With  regard  to  the  Christian  poindations  of  Asiatic  Turkey  the 
j)oint  need  not  be  laboured.  In  so  far  as  they  belong  to  the  Arab 
provinces  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  they  will  share  the  freedom 
tliat  has  been  won  l)y  Uritish  arms  for  all  those  provinces.  The 
duty  that  we  owe  to  the  unfortunate  Armenians  is  not  less  clear. 
They  have  suffered  beyond  words  because  they  placed  all  their 
hoi)es  in  the  Allies,  both  before  the  war  and  during  the  war.  It 
is  unthinkable  that  they  should  ever  again  be  placed  even  under 
nominal  Turkish  sovereignty  which  could  never  be  purged  of  the 
memories  of  systematic  oppression  and  organised  massacre. 
Armenia  has  at  least  as  good  a  claim  to  complete  liberation  as 
Mcso)X)tamia  or  Syria  or  Palestine,  and  the  frontiers  of  the  new 
Armenian  State  will  have  to  be  defined,  not  on  the  basis  of  the 
proportion  of  Armenians  that  have  survived  the  wholesale  killings 
and  de|X)rtations  during  the  war,  but  in  accordance  with  the  con¬ 
ditions  that  prevailed  before  Constantinople  commenced  to  cook 
population  statistics  by  the  summary  process  of  exterminating 
refractory  elements.  Next  to  the  Armenians,  the  Greek  popula¬ 
tions  of  Asia  Minor  have  suffered  most.  Their  chief  centre  is 
Smyrna,  and  they  are  scattered  in  more  or  less  isolated  groups 
along  the  seaboard.  Apart  from  other  considerations,  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  the  Hellenic  kingdom  could  or  would  assume  the 
heavy  resjxmsibilities  involved  in  the  annexation  of  territories 
separated  from  it  by  the  sea.  But  some  form  of  local  autonomy, 
on  the  lines  possibly  of  the  old  Organic  Statute  for  the  Lebanon, 
may  be  devised  which  would  give  free  play  to  the  cultural  forces 
of  Hellenism. 

All  this,  it  is  argued  in  some  quarters,  can  be  done  without  dis¬ 
turbing  Turkish  sovereignty  over  Constantinople,  which  will  in 
any  case  he  shorn  of  much  of  its  authority  and  prestige,  and  con¬ 
sequently  of  much  of  its  |X)wer  for  evil.  A  Turkish  State,  how¬ 
ever  circumscribed  its  new  boundaries  may  be,  must  survive  in 
Asia  Minor,  since  there  must  always  remain  a  considerable  and 
compact  Turkish  population  whose  claim  to  a  national  and  inde- 
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pendent  existence  cannot  be  rightly  denied.  That  State  will 
extend  to  the  Bosphorus,  and  though  Constantinople  lies  on  the 
European  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  the  peninsula  in  which  it  is  situ- 
ated  may  be  regarded  as  a  mere  projection  of  Asia  Minor,  especi¬ 
ally  as  the  lines  of  Tchataldja,  which  held  up  the  Bulgarian  Army 
in  1912,  form  an  excellent  natural  frontier  just  beyond  the  city. 
Others  would  even  extend  the  new  Turkish  frontier  in  Europe  as 
far  as  the  Enos-Midia  line,  so  as  to  leave  both  shores  of  the  Dar¬ 
danelles,  as  well  as  of  the  Bosphorus,  under  Turkish  sovereignty. 

All  the  old  restrictions  on  the  free  navigation  of  the  Straits  will,  of 
course,  be  removed,  and  a  free  port  must  be  established  at  Con¬ 
stantinople.  Chastened  by  her  military  disasters  and  territorial 
losses,  Turkey  will  never  venture  to  elude  the  close  control  to 
which  her  tenure  of  Constantinople  will  be  henceforth  subjected, 
and,  if  she  did,  she  could  easily  be  brought  to  her  bearings.  The 
risks,  at  any  rate,  it  is  urged,  w'ould  be  less  than  those  involved  in 
substituting  any  other  authority  for  that  of  Turkey.  Obviously 
Constantinople  cannot  be  handed  over  to  any  one  of  the  Balkan 
States,  and  none  of  the  great  European  Powers  can  be  placed  in 
possession  of  it,  even  as  a  mere  mandatory  of  the  others,  without 
arousing  dangerous  jealousies  and  suspicions.  Any  international 
form  of  control  or  administration  w’ould  probably  lead  to  scarcely 
less  dangerous  friction.  Therefore,  it  is  contended,  the  safest  and 
most  practical  course  is  to  leave  Turkey  in  charge,  subject  to  the 
necessary  covenants  and  safeguards. 

All  this  may  sound  very  plausible,  but  it  ignores  certain  funda¬ 
mental  considerations.  One  is  that,  if  Constantinople  remains  the 
seat  of  Turkish  Government,  the  new  Turkish  State  that  emerges 
from  the  Peace  Conference  will  be  fatally  handicapped  by  all  the 
old  traditions  of  intrigue  and  corruption  wdiich  will  inevitably 
cling,  like  a  robe  of  Nessus,  to  its  rulers  so  long  as  they  live  and 
move  and  have  their  being  in  the  poisoned  atmosphere  of  Stambul. 

No  worse  service  could  be  done  to  the  simple,  honest,  and  indus¬ 
trious  Turkish  population  of  Asia  Minor  w’ho  have  suffered  in  the 
past  only  less  than  their  Christian  fellow-subjects  from  Constan¬ 
tinople  misgovernment ,  and  themselves  detest  it.  Tn  the  course 
of  my  own  travels,  T  have  frequently  heard  Constantinople  de¬ 
nounced  almost  as  fiercely  by  quiet,  law-abiding  Turkish  Moham¬ 
medans  as  by  Armenians  or  Greeks.  One  particular  evening  I 
spent  years  ago,  soon  after  the  Pusso-Turkish  War  of  1877-78,  at 
Ghediz,  a  small  and  almost  entirely  Turkish  Mohammedan  town 
on  the  borders  of  the  Brussa  and  Smyrna  vilayets,  has  lived  in  | 

my  memory.  Ghediz  lay  quite  outside  the  ordinary  beaten  track.  I 

and  no  one  remembered  any  European  having  been  there.  My  | 
ai rival  at  the  local  caravanserai  aroused  much  curiosity,  and  soon 
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afterwards  a  w'ell-to-do  merchant  of  the  town  came  round  and 
wilb  the  kindly  courtesy  with  which,  if  left  to  his  own  natural 
infiincts  and  so  lon^  as  he  is  not  an  official,  the  Turk  of  Asia 
Minor  almost  invariably  treats  strangers,  he  invited  me  to  take 
8iip|M'r  with  him  at  his  house.  My  host  had  bidden  four  other 
citizens  of  Ghediz  to  meet  me,  all  good  Turks  and  good  Moham¬ 
medans  ;  one  was  the  moUah  of  the  chief  mosque ;  another  the 
kazi,  or  religious  judge.  The  fare  was  excellent,  though  we  ate 
it  mostly  with  our  fingers,  squatting  on  the  floor  round  a  common 
dish,  and,  as  T  knew  enough  Turkish  to  carry  on  conversation, 
we  soon  got  on  to  communicative  terms.  The  first  outburst  came 
when  I  happened  to  mention  the  Commission  that  was  then  sitting 
at  Constantinople  to  reorganise  the  bankrupt  finances  of  Turkey 
and  create  a  new  administration  of  the  Public  Debt.  “Yes,  the 
Pnhlic  Debt!  ”  exclaimed  angrily  the  mollah.  “The  debt  is  the 
only  thing  that  is  called  ‘  public  ’  in  this  country.  Everything  else 
is  called  Humayum  (Imperial).  The  army  is  Imperial,  the  Law 
Courts  are  Imperial,  the  revenue  is  Imperial,  the  Palace  is  Im¬ 
perial,  hut  the  debt  is  the  ‘public  ’  debt — the  debt  which  the 
bie  folk  have  contracted  and  squandered,  hut  which  we.  the  small 
folk,  have  to  shoulder  and  pay.”  Then  they  all  let  themselves 
go,  and  with  many  invocations  of  God  and  of  His  Prophet  they 
vied  with  each  other  in  denouncing  the  whole  svstem  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Padishah,  the  Sultan,  himself.  There  would  be  no 
salvation,  said  one,  until  we  have  the  rimpuhltca,  the  Pepuhlic, 
or,  as  another,  slightly  more  conservfitive,  rejoined,  until  we  get 
the  Padishah  aw’ay  from  that  dunghill.  Constantinople.  It  had 
always  been  an  unclean  city,  and  the  hn'zi,  who  was  the  learned 
one  of  the  partv,  recalled,  with  much  truth,  how  the  atmosphere 
of  Constantinople  had  brought  to  ruin  the  old  Christian  empire  of 
Bum  (Byzantium),  just  as  it  was  bringing  to  ruin  the  Moham¬ 
medan  empire  of  the  Osmanli  Sultans,  Being  a  Mohammedan, 
Ke  w’as  inclined  to  throw  a  large  share  of  the  blame  on  the 
intrigues  of  the  European  Powders  and  of  the  Christian  communi¬ 
ties  of  Constantinople,  which  had  never  been  reallv  a  Moham¬ 
medan  city,  and  especiallv  on  the  Christian  officials  who  swarmed 
in  and  out  of  the  Sublime  Porte.  But  wffien  I  ohiected  that  manv 
of  them  were  amongst  the  ablest  servants  of  the  Sultan,  he 
admitted  that  thev  were  probably  no  worse  than  his  Mohammedan 
servants,  and  another  guest  summed  the  whole  argument  up  in 
five  terse  words:  " Starnhul  hvyiik  bir  bokluk  dir”  (Constan¬ 
tinople  is  one  big  cesspool).  Whv  could  not  the  Sultan  tear  him¬ 
self  awav  from  Constantinople  and  come  hack  to  live  amongst  his 
own  Turkish  people,  at  Brussa  or  at  Konia,  as  in  olden  times, 
when  the  Padishahs  were  real  men  and  kings  amongst  men? 
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I  have  often  heard  similar  sentiments,  not  always  quite  eo 
forcibly  expressed,  from  intelligent  Turks,  who  indignantlv 
denounced  as  un-Turkish  the  methods  of  delation  and  corruption 
on  which  Abdul  Hamid  especially  relied.  The  “Eed  Sultan,’’ 
in  fact,  generally  chose  as  his  most  intimate  confidants  and  tools 
men  who  were  not  pure  Turks,  and  the  Praetorian  guard  to  whom 
he  entrusted  the  safety  of  Yeldiz  Kiosk  was  chiefly  com[x)sed  of 
Albanians  and  Circassians  and  Kurds,  rather  than  of  Turks. 
Some  of  his  most  unscrupulous  servants  were  Christians.  There 
is,  indeed,  some  truth  in  the  remark  of  my  kazi  at  Ghediz  that 
the  Christian  communities  of  Constantinojfle,  amongst  whom  the 
Ottoman  bureaucracy  was  largely  recruited,  ministered  to  the 
general  demoralisation.  For  subject  races  exposed  to  constant 
oppression  are  peculiarly  liable  to  the  vices  that  are  bred  of  servi¬ 
tude,  and  those  amongst  them  who  are  admitted  to  the  service 
of  the  State  are  prone  to  demonstrate  a  loyalty  always  open  to 
suspicion  by  the  most  abject  servility,  even  at  the  expense  of  their 
own  kith  and  kin.  When  Mahomet  II.,  tKe  Conqueror  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  confirmed  the  ecclesiastical  privileges  of  the  Greek 
Patriarch  and  allowed  the  Christians  to  retain  a  certain  measure 
of  communal  autonomy  on  a  denominational  basis,  he  displayed 
not  merely  a  spirit  of  contemptuous  tolerance,  but  also  a  good  deal 
of  shrewd  statecraft.  The  Ottoman  Sultans  kept  in  this  way  a 
close  grip  on  the  spiritual  heads  of  the  great  Christian  communi¬ 
ties  and  could  alternately  pamper  and  terrori.se  them  into  sub¬ 
servience.  Hence  the  evil  reputation  which  the  Phanariot  Greeks 
— so  called  from  the  Phanar  which  \vas  the  seat  of  the  Eastern 
Patriarchate  at  Constantinople — sometimes  acquired  as  the  pliant 
accomplices  of  Turkish  misrule,  though  not  a  few  were  also  found 
w’ho  proved  worthy  even  unto  death.  The  first  and  most  effective 
step  taken  in  the  last  century  by  Pussia  when  for  her  own  pur¬ 
poses  she  set  herself  to  revive  the  national  consciousness  of  the 
Bulgarian  people,  was  to  provoke  a  schism  which  led  to  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  Bulgarian  Exarchate  entirely  divorced  from  the  Greek 
Patriarchate.  Nor  w'ould  the  Armenian  national  movement  have 
made,  perhaps,  so  much  headway  if  the  Armenians  had  not  been 
able  to  look  to  the  Armenian  CathoUcos  residing  beyond  the 
Turkish  frontier  at  Etchmiadzin  in  the  Caucasus  even  more  than 
to  their  Patriarch  at  Constantinople. 

Not  less  evil  than  the  century-old  traditions  of  corruption  and 
misrule  wnll  be  the  traditions  of  diplomatic  intrigue  w’hich  must 
cling  to  the  seat  of  Turkish  government  if  it  remains  at  Constan¬ 
tinople.  So  long  as  the  Turks  have  a  foothold  in  Europe,  and 
there  is  a  Yeldiz  Kiosk,  or  a  Sublime  Porte  in  Stambul,  the  bad  old 
school  of  Ottoman  statecraft  will  have  been  scotched,  not  killed. 
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They  will  continue  to  {K)sc  as  a  European  Power,  and  they  will 
‘  try  to  take  a  hand  again  in  European  politics  and  play  the  old 
game  which  they  have  too  often  and  too  successfully  played  in 
the  past,  of  speculating  on  international  jealousies  and  selling 
i  themselves  from  time  to  time  to  the  highest  bidders.  Amongst 

-  the  many  different  causes  which  led  to  the  great  war,  it  was  the 

■  foul  condition  to  which  the  rulers  of  Constantinople  had  reduced 

s  the  Ottoman  Empire  that  encouraged  William  IT.  to  conceive, 

[  soon  after  he  came  to  the  throne,  the  idea  of  using  Turkey  as 

I  “Germany’s  bridgehead  to  world-dominion,”  and  ultimately 

I  enabled  him  to  drag  that  unfortunate  country  into  war  as  one 

of  his  subordinate  allies  and  dupes.  Surely  neither  in  our  own 
interests  nor  in  those  of  the  helpless  Turkish  population  whom 
their  Constantinople  rulers  have  plunged  into  ruin  can  we  afford 
to  forget  the  costly  lesson  of  the  past.  For  a  small  Turkish  State 
within  its  own  natural  and  ethnical  boundaries  in  Asia  Minor 
there  should  be  a  peaceable  and  prosperous  future.  It  will  have 
considerable  resources,  mineral  as  well  as  agricultural,  which  can 
be  enormously  developed  if  its  revenues  cease  to  he  squandered 
on  the  maintenance  of  an  army  and  navy  that  will  no  longer  he 
required  when  the  ambitious  policy  for  which  Constantinople  has 
hitherto  stood  shall  have  been  finally  discarded.  Freed  from  the 
predatory  influence  and  sinister  wire-pulling  of  the  Constantinople 
official,  often  himself  not  a  Turk,  the  people  will  have  a  chance 
of  showing  the  many  good  qualities  they  possess — industry, 
honesty,  thrift,  and  endurance,  and,  when  racial  and  religious 
I  passions  cease  to  be  periodically  inflamed  from  Constantinople,  a 

I  kindly  and  tolerant  disposition.  The  worst  miscreants  of  the 

I  defeated  regime  have  already  sought  safety  in  flight.  The  new 
I  Sultan  seems  to  have  no  illusions  as  to  the  terrible  situation  which 

I  confronts  him  and  his  people,  and  he  is  reputed  to  be  a  man  of 

!  enlightened  views  and  upright  purpose.  But  so  long  as  he 

j  remains  at  Constantinople  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  him  to  break 
entirely  wdth  the  past.  Tjet  him  have  the  courage  to  fulfil  the 
i  wishes  expressed  by  my  Ghediz  friends,  and  go  back  to  rule,  as 
his  earliest  ancestors  did,  over  and  amongst  his  real  Turkish 
^  people  at  Brussa  or  at  Konia. 

j,  A  much  larger  issue  is,  moreover,  involved  in  the  ending  of 
^  Ottoman  sovereignty  over  Constantinople,  namely,  the  elimina- 

-  tion  of  the  pernicious  influence  which  it  has  exercised  over  the 
^  whole  world  of  Islam  outside  as  w'ell  as  inside  the  Ottoman 
I  Empire.  Some  distinguished  Indian  Mohammedans  have,  rather 
I  unwisely,  raised  it  themselves  by  declaring  that  Constantinople  is 

“the  city  of  Islam  ”  and  that  the  whole  of  Islam  would  resent  its 
passing  out  of  Turkish  hands.  It  is  specially  unwise  for  Indian 
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Mohammedans  to  raise  it,  for  it  is  just  upon  them — though  only 
on  a  small  minority  amongst  them — that  Constantinople  has  exer¬ 
cised  the  most  mischievous  influence  since  the  relatively  recent 
days  when  the  Ottoman  Sultanate  during  Abdul  Hamid’s  reign 
sought  comiiensation  for  the  loss  of  territorial  power  and  prestige 
after  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877-78  in  extending  and  exploit¬ 
ing  for  its  own  political  purposes  the  spiritual  authority  of  the 
Khalifate. 

The  Ottoman  Sultan’s  claim  to  the  Khalifate,  or  spiritual  head¬ 
ship  of  Islam,  rests  in  theory  upon  the  transfer  to  Sultan  Selim  L, 
who  conquered  Egypt  in  1567,  of  the  somewhat  shadowy  rights 
vested  in  one  of  the  descendants  of  the  Abbaside  Khalifs  of  Bagh¬ 
dad,  then  a  refugee  in  Cairo.  The  claim  has  never  been  formally 
admitted  by  the  majority  of  Sunni  Mohammedans  outside  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  and  is,  of  course,  denied  by  all  Shia  Moham¬ 
medans.  One  very  important  qualification  the  Ottoman  Sultans 
certainly  lack,  namely,  descent  from  the  Arab  tribe  of  the 
Koreish,  from  which  tlie  Proi)het  sprang.  Their  best  title  in  fact 
was  the  possession  of  the  two  Holy  Places  of  Mecca  and  Medina. 
Their  hold  upon  them  was  always  rather  precarious,  but  now'  they 
are  gone  from  them  for  ever,  and  the  present  Sultan  will  no  longer 
be  able  even  to  style  himself  Muhafiz-el-H aramein ,  i.e.,  Protector 
of  the  two  Holy  Places.  The  validity  of  the  Ottoman  claim  to 
the  Khalifate,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  religions  question,  Mohammedans 
must,  how'ever,  be  left  to  settle  amongst  themselves.  All  we  are 
concerned  with  is  the  exercise  by  the  Ottoman  Sultans  of  the 
authority  they  profess  to  w'ield  as  Khalifs. 

The  Indian  Mohammedans  up  to  less  than  a  century  ago  knew 
very  little  about  the  Ottoman  Sultan,  or  Turkey,  or  Constan¬ 
tinople.  Not  a  single  reference  to  them  is  to  be  found,  for 
instance,  in  Jafir  Sherif’s  learned  work  on  the  customs  and  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  his  Indian  co-religionists,  translated  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  Madras  by  Dr.  Herklot  in  1832.  The  Crimean  War 
seems  to  have  first  aroused  their  interest  in  the  Mohammedan 
]X)wer  that  had  enlisted  the  support  of  their  British  rulers  against 
Russian  ambitions,  and  it  was  considerably  stimulated  about 
twenty  years  later  when  Great  Britain  once  more  intervened  to 
save  Turkey  from  complete  ruin  after  the  Russo-Turkish  War, 
and  not  only  the  British  Fleet  was  sent  to  Constantinople,  but 
Indian  troops  were  actually  dispatched  to  Malta  in  anticipation 
of  hostilities  against  Russia.  It  was  soon  after  w'e  had  thus  for 
the  second  time  saved  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  the  vain  hope  of 
inducing  its  rulers  to  put  their  house  in  order  that  Abdul  Hamid, 
who  owed  his  throne  to  two  Palace  conspiracies,  conceived  the 
idea  of  regaining  in  the  shape  of  spiritual  pow'er  what  he  had  lost 
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ill  the  shape  of  temporal  tx)\ver,  whilst  at  the  same  time  restoring 
the  autocratic  character  of  the  Sultanate,  which  had  been  com¬ 
pletely  overshadowed  under  his  three  immediate  predecessors  by 
the  Sublime  Porte,  i.e.,  by  the  Ottoman  bureaucracy  of  Stambul. 
A  man  of  no  mean  abilities,  he  had  something  of  the  statecraft 
and  the  ruthlessness,  tempered  by  superstitious  terrors,  of  the 
worst  medimval  Popes.  A  recluse  within  his  palace  of  Yeldiz 
Kiosk,  he  made  himself  within  a  few  years  an  autocrat  such  as 
his  Empire  had  seldom  known.  He  ruled  his  Mohammedan  sub¬ 
jects  by  playing  off  one  race  against  another,  Albanian  against 
Kurd,  Arab  against  Turk,  and  by  stimulating  the  religious  fana¬ 
ticism  of  all  against  their  Christian  fellow-subjects.  He  started 
his  Pan-Islamic  propaganda  by  making  a  Tunisian  Arab  his 
Grand  Vizier' and  declaring  his  desire  to  enlist  the  services  of  all 
good  Mohammedans  throughout  the  world.  He  secured  himself 
against  foreign  interference  by  exploiting  the  jealousies  of  the 
Euro|X'an  Powers  until  he  found  in  William  II.  an  ally  who  was 
willing — at  a  price — to  shield  him  and  to  secure  for  him  a  free 
hand,  so  long  as  it  was  a  hand  responsive  to  German  pressure, 
both  as  Sultan  and  as  Khalif.  Abdul  Hamid  paid  the  price. 
German  officers  reorganised  the  Ottoman  armies,  which,  with 
their  help,  defeated  the  Greek  armies  in  Thessaly  in  1897,  and 
were  able  to  boast  that  Turkey,  for  the  first  time  in  recent  history, 
had  waged  a  victorious  war  against  a  Christian  Power.  It  was  a 
facile  triumph,  but  it  was  trumpeted  all  over  the  Mohammedan 
world  by  Abdul  Hamid’s  emissaries,  and  it  played  an  important 
part  in  stirring  up  the  fanatical  tribesmen  on  the  north-western 
borderland  of  India  to  the  great  frontier  rising  which  took  place 
in  the  following  year.  About  this  time,  too,  Abdul  Hamid’s  name 
began  to  be  very  generally  mentioned  at  the  Friday  prayer  in 
Indian  Mohammedan  mosques.  He  had  at  an  early  date  fixed 
upon  India  with  its  sixty-six  million  Mohammedans  as  a  promis¬ 
ing  field  for  his  Pan-Islamic  propaganda,  which  he  prosecuted 
with  special  diligence  in  all  Mohammedan  countries  under  foreign 
rule.  As  Germany  had  hardly  any  Mohammedans  to  reckon  with 
in  her  own  colonies,  she  had  nothing  to  lose  by  encouraging  a 
policy  w'hich  might  at  a  given  moment  serve  her  own  purposes  by 
creating  serious  difficulties  for  other  European  Powers.  Prince 
Billow  has  frankly  admitted  this  in  his  Reminiscences ,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  II.  gave  Pan-Islamism  his  public  blessing  when,  after  clasp¬ 
ing  the  Sultan’s  hand,  still  dripping  with  the  blood  of  the  Armen¬ 
ian  massacres,  at  Constantinople,  he  proclaimed  himself  at 
Damascus  “the  protector  of  the  300,000,000  Mohammedans  who 
throughout  the  world  revere  the  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  as  their 
spiritual  ruler.”  Rewarded  with  the  Baghdad  Eailw’ay  concea- 
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sioii,  the  German  Emperor  gave  a  further  impetus  to  Pan-Islam- 
ism  by  helping  Abdul  Hamid  to  build  the  Hedjaz  Railway,  which 
was  to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone.  It  w'as  to  make  Turkey’s 
military  communications  with  Arabia  independent  of  British  naval 
pressure  and  at  the  same  time  to  advertise  the  name  of  the  Sultan 
and  Khalif  amongst  the  multitude  of  Mohammedan  pilgrims  who 
flock  every  year  to  Mecca  and  Medina  from  all  parts  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  In  India  itself  Pan-Islamism  aroused  only  a  slight 
platonic  interest  amongst  the  more  conservative  IMohammodans 
of  the  old  school,  and  such  sympathy  as  they  had  with  Turkey 
w’as  to  a  great  extent  alienated  by  the  Turkish  Revolution  of  1908 
and  the  advent  to  power  of  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress, 
on  most  of  whom  religion  sat  very  lightly.  But  on  the  other  hand 
the  aggressive  nationalism  of  the  “Young  Turks”  appealed 
strongly  to  the  new'  school  of  Indian  Mohammedans  who  were 
gravitating  tow'ards  the  more  advanced  forms  of  Indian  national¬ 
ism.  During  the  Balkan  wars  some  of  the  “young  Moham¬ 
medan  ”  leaders  raised  subscriptions  in  India  and  conducted  mis¬ 
sions  to  Constantinople,  ostensibly  for  the  Turkish  sick  and 
wounded,  and  though  the  appeal  to  the  Indian  public  was  made 
on  religious  grounds,  it  had  a  distinctly  [X)litical  and  often  anti- 
British  flavour.  An  instructive  reference  to  this  movement  is 
made  in  the  report,  recently  published,  of  the  Committee  on 
Sedition  in  India,  over  which  Mr.  Justice  Rowlatt  was  sent  out 
to  preside  in  Calcutta  last  winter. 

The  outbreak  of  the  great  war,  however,  brought  matters  to  a 
head  before  any  serious  mischief  had  been  done.  The  attitude 
of  some  of  the  papers  conducted  by  the  “young  ”  Indian  INIoham- 
medans  was  at  first  worse  than  equivocal,  and  one  of  the  chief 
agitators,  Mohamed  Ali,  had  to  be  interned  under  the  Defence 
of  India  Act,  and  even  as  late  as  the  end  of  last  year  the  IMoslem 
League,  w’hich  had  gradually  passed  under  the  control  of  the 
“advanced  ”  politicians,  paid  him  the  barren  but  ill-advised  com¬ 
pliment  of  electing  him  to  be  its  President  though  he  was  still 
interned.  But  the  loyalty  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  Indian 
Mohammedans,  princes  and  people,  never  wavered,  though  many 
were  profoundly  grieved  to  see  a  Mohammedan  Pow'er  plunging, 
at  Germany’s  bidding,  into  w'ar  against  Great  Britain,  who  had 
twice  saved  it  from  destruction,  and  the  Indian  Mohammedan 
troops  proved  their  staunchness  as  w’ell  as  their  gallantry  when¬ 
ever  they  faced  their  Turkish  co-religionists  in  the  battlefield. 
Even  the  proclamation  by  the  Sultan  of  a  “Holy  War”  against 
Britain  and  her  allies  failed  to  move  the  Mohammedans  of  India 
any  more  than  it  moved  the  Mohammedan  subjects  of  France 
or  even  of  Russia,  and  its  effects  only  made  themselves  at  all 
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seriously  felt  amongst  the  fanatical  or  already  ill-disposed  popula¬ 
tions  of  Afghanistan  and  Persia,  whom  their  rulers  sometimes 
found  it  no  easy  task  to  restrain.  Fortunately  both  for  us  and  for 
the  Mohammedan  world,  the  8herif  of  Mecca,  himself  a  descen¬ 
dant  of  the  Prophet  and  a  great  leader  in  Islam,  not  only  refused, 
in  spite  of  the  strongest  pressure  put  upon  him  from  Corstan- 
tinople,  to  endorse  the  proclamation  of  a  “Holy  War,”  bu.;  later 
on  threw  the  whole  weight  of  his  tem|X)ral  as  well  as  spiritual 
authority  into  the  scales  against  the  Sultan  by  heading  a  great 
Aral)  revolt.  Pan-Islamism  having  })roved  a  broken  reed  in  the 
hands  of  Germany’s  puppi'ts  at  Constantinople,  they  had  to  fall 
hack  upon  Pan-Turanianism,  a  wildly  ambitious  dream  of  Pan- 
Turkish  nationalism,  slavishly  modelled  on  Pan-Germanism,  and 
shattered,  like  Pan-Germanism,  by  the  final  triumph  of  the  Allied 
arms. 

But,  because  on  this  occasion  the  attempt  made  to  prostitute 
the  religious  authority  of  the  Ottoman  Sultanate  to  purposes  of 
political  aggression  has  failed,  it  would  be  folly  to  forget  that  it 
was  made,  and  that  it  could  only  be  made,  as  the  culminating 
effort  of  a  long  and  active  propaganda  Jrom  Constantinople  which 
had  sought  to  imbue  the  Mohammedan  world  with  the  belief  that 
Turkey  was  the  appointed  sword  of  Islam.  There  can  be  no 
better  or  more  permanent  safeguard  against  any  revival  of  that 
insidious  propaganda  than  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  Ottoman 
sovereignty  from  Constantinople.  How  insidious  it  has  been  is 
sliown  sufficiently  when  Indian  Mohammedans,  whose  own  loyalty- 
is  above  suspicion,  are  found  to  argue  quite  seriously  that  Con¬ 
stantinople  is  “the  city  of  Islam  ” — Islambol — held  in  trust  by 
the  Ottoman  Sultans  for  the  world  of  Islam.  The  argument  is 
ridiculous,  for  the  Turks  themselves  do  not  call  it  Islambol,  but 
Istanil)ul  (a  corruption  of  the  old  vernacular  Greek  words  e<?  rav 
fioXtv),  and  spell  it  Istambul  on  their  coins.  But  if  there  w’ere 
anything  in  it,  our  reply  would  lose  none  of  its  force.  It  would 
be  simply  that  the  Ottoman  Sultans  have  proved  faithless  to  their 
trust  by  misusing  Constantinople  as  a  base  for  secret  machinations 
and  finally  for  open  w'ar  against  the  very  Power  to  whom  they 
have  owed  their  salvation  in  the  last  century,  and  under  whose 
just  and  tolerant  rule  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  Mohammedan 
})()pulation  of  the  globe  has  enjoyed  much  greater  security  and 
prosperity  and  freedom  than  the  Mohammedans  of  Turkey  have 
known  under  their  Constantinople  rulers. 

In  the  past  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  which  confronted  Euro¬ 
pean  statesmanship  whenever  the  question  of  the  future  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  seemed  likely  to  be  raised  was  to  settle  who  should 
be  placed  in  control  of  so’ valuable  a  possession  if  and  when  the 
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Ottoman  Sultanate  was  driven  out,  without  arousing  the  most 
dangerous  international  jealousies.  To-day  there  is  one  possible 
solution  of  the  problem  which  would  meet  that  undeniably  grave 
difficulty.  The  traditional  claims  of  the  Russian  autocracy  to  the 
possession  of  Constantinojde  and  the  Straits  which  Great  Britain 
and  France  were  fain  to  admit  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war,  have 
lapsed  with  the  dissolution  of  the  Russian  Empire,  and  the  great 
American  Republic,  having  abandoned  its  policy  of  isolation  to 
join  in  the  life-and-death  struggle  for  right  against  might,  will 
assuredly  be  called  upon  to  take  her  share  also  in  the  common 
task  of  securing  the  maintenance  of  the  world’s  peace  and  the 
furtherance  of  the  world’s  progress  and  liberty,  for  which  she 
came  into  the  war.  If  there  is  one  part  of  that  common  task 
which  America  is  eminently  qualified  to  discharge  by  her  very 
aloofness  from  all  the  jxilitical  entanglements  and  jealousies  of 
the  pre-war  past,  it  is  by  undertaking  to  act  as  the  trusted  cus¬ 
todian  of  the  freedom  of  Constantinople  and  the  Straits.  Nor 
would  the  burden  be  a  very  heavy  one.  For  the  government  and 
administration  of  Constantinople,  with  all  its  suburbs  up  to  the 
lines  of  Tchataldja,  with  a  population  of  under  1^  million— a 
smaller  jwpulation  than  that  of  Chicago  or  Philadelphia,  let  alone 
New  York — could  be  conducted  on  purely  municipal  lines.  It 
would  require  no  large  military  or  naval  force,  but  only  an  efficient 
constabulary  for  the  maintenance  of  public  order,  and  a  few  small 
ships  to  police  the  harbour  and  to  patrol  the  Bosphorus  and  the 
Dardanelles,  as  was  done  formerly  for  the  mouths  of  the  Danube 
by  the  old  Danubian  Commission.  Moreover,  America  has  not  a 
few  of  her  own  people  already  on  the  spot,  who  should  prove 
exceptionally  competent  helpers.  For  no  nation  has  worked 
harder  for  the  diffusion  of  Western  knowledge  and  Western  civil¬ 
isation  in  Turkey  and  in  the  Turkish  capital,  and  Robert  College, 
on  the  Bosphorus,  is  only  one  of  her  many  splendid  missionary  and 
educational  institutions  which  have  carried  on  their  work  with  a 
fine  courage  right  through  tEe  war.  America  can  lay  her  hands 
there  at  once  on  men  who  know  the  country  and  who  are  respected 
and  trusted  by  all.  American  control  over  Constantinople  would 
guarantee  to  its  heterogeneous  population,  Christians  and  Moham¬ 
medans,  Turks,  Greeks,  and  Armenians,  the  fullest  enjoyment  of 
religious  and  civic  freedom,  and  it  would  afford  an  equally  absolute 
guarantee  against  unneighbourly  interference  and  intrigue  to  the 
new  Turkish  State  which  will  necessarily  have  to  live  in  close 
intercourse  with  it  from  the  Asiatic  shores  of  the  Bosphorus.  If 
this  great  and  almost  Providential  call  is  made  on  the  American 
nation,  can  they  refuse  to  hearken  to  it? 
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11. 

The  Dissolution  of  the  Empire. 

Napoleon  had  been  foolish  enough  not  to  accept  Austria’s  media¬ 
tion  when  it  was  offered  to  him  by  Prince  Metternich.  His  refusal 
to  give  up  part  of  his  vast  conquests  sealed  his  fate.  On  August 
11th,  1813,  Austria  declared  w'ar  upon  France.  Soon  afterwards 
the  clash  of  arms  began.  A  series  of  minor  battles  was  fought, 
in  which,  on  balance,  the  Allies  were  the  victors.  Between 
October  16th  and  19th,  1813,  the  great  battle  of  Leipzig  was 
fought.  In  that  tremendous  encounter  the  French  were  utterly 
defeated  by  the  united  Prussian,  Russian,  and  Austrian  armies. 
Napoleon  lost  38,000  in  killed  and  wounded,  20,000  prisoners, 
and  300  guns.  His  strength  was  broken.  The  German  States, 
which  had  been  Napoleon’s  vassals,  abandoned  him.  The 
Bavarians  deserted  him  on  October  14th,  two  days  before  the 
battle  of  Leipzig  began.  The  Saxons  passed  over  to  the  Allies 
on  October  18th,  in  the  midst  of  the  battle,  and  immediately 
trained  their  guns  on  the  French.  The  French  Army  had  to 
retreat.  It  became  completely  demoralised.  All  Germany  had 
to  be  evacuated.  Hamburg  w’as  occupied  by  42,000  Frenchmen, 
Dresden  by  20,000,  Magdeburg  by  18,000,  Dantzig  by  20,000 
men,  Stettin  by  9,000,  etc.  Altogether,  Napoleon  abandoned  in 
the  fortresses  garrisons  numbering  190,000  men  with  13,000  guns. 
That  colossal  loss  of  men  and  guns  crippled  his  action.  The  Con¬ 
federation  of  the  Rhine  was  dissolved.  Of  the  400,000  men  who 
had  crossed  the  Rhine  early  in  1813  scarcely  90,000  returned. 
The  immature  recruits  threw'  away  their  arms.  They  had  become 
enfeebled  by  over-exertion,  exposure,  disease,  lack  of  food,  and 
lack  of  medical  supplies.  Thousands  of  the  fugitives  died  of 
typhoid  fever  in  Mayence. 

The  Allies  follow'ed  the  fleeing  French.  Before  crossing  the 
Bhine  into  France  they  resolved,  early  in  November,  once  more  to 
offer  peace  to  Napoleon.  Once  more  they  wdshed  to  point  out  to  the 
French  people,  as  they  had  done  at  Kalisch  on  March  25th,  that 
they  WTre  w'aging  not  a  war  of  conquest,  but  a  wmr  of  liberation, 
that  they  were  fighting  Napoleon,  not  France,  that  they  desired 
France  to  remain  great  and  powerful,  but  that  they  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  conquer  a  lasting  peace.  By  this  declaration  they  wished 
to  enlighten  the  peacefully  inclined  among  the  French  people,  to 
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encourage  Na^wleon’s  opponents,  and  to  separate  the  people  from 
tlieir  ambitious  sovereign.  Prince  Metternich,  wlio  was  res[)ons- 
ible  for  this  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  Allied  Powers,  wrote 
in  his  Memoirs  :  — 

“  Being  thoroughly  acquainted  with  public  feeling  in  France,  I  felt  certain 
that  French  opinion  should  not  be  embitten^,  that  on  the  contrary  it  should 
he  offered  an  inducement  which  would  appeal  to  all,  that  French  national 
feeling  should  he  flattered,  that  therefore  in  the  proclamation  mention  should 
he  made  of  the  Rhine,  the  Alj)S  and  the  Pyrenees  as  being  the  natural 
lx)undaries  of  France. 

“  Intending  to  isolate  Napoleon  still  further  and  at  the  same  time  to  act 
on  the  mind  of  the  army,  I  proposed  in  addition  to  join  with  the  idea  of 
France  l)eing  guaranteed  her  natural  boundaries  the  offer  of  immediate  peace 
negotiations.  As  the  Emperor  Francis  of  Austria  sanctioned  my  intention  I 
laid  my  plans  before  their  Majesties  of  Russia  and  Prussia.  The  idea  of  the 
proclamation  was  decided  upon  and  it  was  left  to  me  to  fill  in  the  details." 

.\t  the  same  time  a  French  diplomat,  St.  Aignan,  who  had  been 
made  prisoner  by  the  Allies,  was  sent  to  Paris  with  an  offer  of 
peace  which  was  to  guarantee  to  France  the  integrity  of  her 
territories  within  her  natural  boundaries.  That  offer  was 
declined. 

Prince  Metternich  had  well  calculated  his  stroke.  His  mani¬ 
festo  and  the  mission  of  St.  Aignan  proved  terribly  effective.  The 
action  of  the  Austrian  diplomat  separated  the  French  nation  from 
Napoleon,  as  will  presently  he  seen.  The  declaration  of  the 
Allied  Powders  was  published  at  Frankfort  on  December  1st,  and 
was  worded  as  follow's  : — 

“  The  French  Government  has  determined  to  call  out  300,000  fresh  con¬ 
scripts.  The  motives  for  that  step,  which  are.  given  in  a  resolution  of  the 
French  Senate,  contain  a  challenge  to  the  Allied  Powers.  Hence  these  feel 
called  upon  to  declare  once  more  to  the  whole  world  the  views  which  guide 
them  in  the  present  war,  the  principles  upon  which  their  action  is  based, 
their  resolutions  and  their  determination. 

“The  Allied  Powers  do  not  make  war  upon  France,  but  upon  that  loudly 
proclaimed  preponderance  which,  to  the  sorrow  of  Europe  and  of  France  her¬ 
self,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  has  exercised,  only  too  loqg,  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  his  own  Empire. 

“  Victory  has  brought  the  Allied  armies  to  the  Rhine.  The  first  use  which 
the  Allied  sovereigns  have  made  of  their  victory  has  been  to  offer  peace  to 
his  Alajesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  Their  policy  with  regard  to  the 
conditions  of  peace  has  been  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  all  the 
sovereigns  and  princes  of  Germany.  Their  peace  conditions  have  for  basis 
the  independence  of  both  the  French  Empire  and  of  the  other  States  of 
Europe.  The  Allied  Powers  are  guided  by  a  eense  of  justice,  and  they  desire 
to  apply  justice  in  a  generous  and  liberal  spirit  so  that  the  peace  may  be 
satisfactory  and  honourable  to  all. 

“  The  Allied  sovereigns  desire  that  France  should  be  great,  strong  and  happy, 
because  a  great  and  strong  French  Pow'er  is  one  of  the  fundamental  bases  of 
the  international  edifice.  They  desire  that  France  should  be  happy,  that  the 
French  trade  should  be  reborn,  that  the  arts  and  all  the  benefits  of  p’ace 
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should  flourish  once  more,  for  a  great  nation  cannot  remain  tranquil  unless 
it  is  happy.  The  Powers  confirm  to  the  French  Umpire  an  extent  of  territory 
such  as  France  has  never  possessed  under  her  kings,  for  a  brave  nation  is 
not  willing  to  lose  its  position  in  the  world  because  it  has  in  its  turn 
experienced  reverses  in  the  course  of  an  obstinate  and  sanguinary  struggle  in 
which  it  has  fought  with  its  usual  bravery. 

“However,  the  other  Powers  also  wish  to  be  free,  happy  and  at  peace.  They 
wish  to  obtain  a  peace  which,  by  a  w'ise  distribution  of  forces  and  by  the 
creation  of  a  just  equilibrium,  will  protect  the  nations  from  the  calamities 
innumerable  under  which  Europe  has  suffered  for  twenty  years. 

"  The  Allied  Powers  will  not  put  down  their  arms  without  having  obtained 
this  great  and  beneficent  result,  this  noble  aim  of  their  exertions.  They  will 
not  put  down  their  arms  until  the  political  situation  of  Europe  is  made  again 
secure,  until  the  eternal  principles  of  Right  have  again  established  their 
superiority  over  vain  pretensions,  until  by  the  sanctity  of  treaties  a  wholesome 
and  lasting  peace  has  been  assured  to  all  Europe.” 

I^rince  Metternich  took  good  care  that  tlie  French  people 
should  become  acquainted  with  this  proclamation  and  with  the 
war-aims  of  the  Allies.  He  wrote  in  his  Memoirs  : — 

“Twenty  thousand  copies  of  the  proclamation  were  printed  and  were  sent, 
by  all  possible  means,  across  the  Rhine  and  all  over  France.  Afterwards  I 
heard  from  General  Berthier,  the  Prince  of  Neufchatel,  that  the  first  of  these 
proclamations  which  was  posted  up  in  Paris  was  brought  by  Savary,  when 
Minister  of  Police,  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  who,  on  reading  it,  said  :  ‘  No 
one  but  Metternich  can  have  concocted  this  document.  Talking  of  the  Rhine, 
the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees  is  a  thorough  piece  of  cunning.  It  could  only 
enter  into  the  head  of  a  man  who  know's  Franco  as  well  as  he  does.’  ” 

On  December  19th,  1813,  Najxjleon  assembled  the  members  of 
the  Senate,  of  the  Council  of  State,  and  of  the  Corps  Legislatif, 
and  asked  them  for  supplies  with  which  to  carry  on  the  war.  He 
told  them  that  war  had  been  forced  upon  him  by  the  Allies,  that 
he  had  tried  in  vain  to  conclude  peace  with  them,  and  he  j)romjsed 
to  lay  all  the  documents  relating  to  his  negotiations  before  Com¬ 
missions  representing  these  bodies.  The  Commissioners  were 
ap{K)inted  on  December  22nd.  The  servile  Senate,  through  its 
spokesman,  merely  expressed  its  devotion  to  the  Emperor,  but 
the  Tjogislative  Body,  in  its  report,  criticised  Najwleon  severely 
and  made  use  of  the  w'eapons  with  which  Prince  INIetternich  had 
furnished  the  Emjxiror’s  opponents.  The  members  of  the  Corps 
Legislatif  were  incensed  at  Napoleon’s  refusal  to  make  a  peace 
based  upon  the  abandonment  of  his  conquests  and  on  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  France’s  natural  frontiers,  and  they  complained,  when 
discussing  their  report,  about  taxation  illegally  imposed  ujwn  the 
people,  about  the  vexatious  use  of  conscription,  about  the  illegal 
arrests  of  citizens,  etc.,  made  by  the  Emperor’s  orders,  and 
demanded  political  reforms. 

Vicomte  Tjain^,  of  the  Corps  Legislatif,  had  been  chosen  to 
report  on  behalf  of  the  Commission  on  the  negotiations  between 
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France  and  the  Allies.  On  December  28th  he  furnished  his 
report.  On  December  29th  it  was  voted  upon  and  was  approved 
of  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  223  votes  against  31.  The 
Corps  L^gislatif  then  ordered  this  damaging  report  to  be  printed. 
On  December  30th  Napoleon  stopped  the  printing,  seized  the 
proofs  of  the  report,  and  condemned  it  as  a  seditious  document 
insulting  to  his  j^rson.  He  refused  to  receive  the  address  of 
that  body,  and  on  December  31st  adjourned  it  by  Imperial  Decree. 
Lamp’s  famous  report  stated  : — 

“ .  .  .  .  The  nctiial  peace  negotiations  began  on  November  10th, 
1813.  .  .  .  While  negotiations  were  still  taking  plaee,  the  Franhfort  Gazette 
printed  a  declaration  of  the  Allie<l  Powers  dated  December  1st,  which  was 
placed  before  your  Conrunissioners.  It  contained  among  others  the  following 
passage  : — 

“  ‘  The  Allied  sovereigns  desire  that  France  should  be  great,  strong  and 
happy,  because  a  great  and  strong  French  Power  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
bases  of  the  international  edifice.  They  desire  that  France  should  be  happy, 
that  the  French  commerce  should  be  reborn,  that  the  arts  and  all  the  benefits 
of  peace  should  flourish  once  more,  for  a  great  nation  cannot  remain  tranquil 
unless  it  is  happy.  The  Powers  confirm  to  the  French  Empire  an  extent  of 
territory  such  as  France  has  never  possessed  under  her  kings,  for  a  brave 
nation  is  not  willing  to  lose  its  position  in  the  world  because  it  has  in  its  turn 
experienced  reverses  in  the  course  of  an  obstinate  and  sanguinary  struggle  in 
which  it  has  fought  with  its  usual  bravery.’ 

“It  appears  from  the  documents  placed  before  us  that  the  belligerent 
Powers  have  loudly  expressed  a  desire  for  peace.  .  .  . 

“  The  solemn  declarations  repeatedly  made  by  the  belligerents  agree  indeed 
with  the  universal  desire  for  peace  which  is  cherished  by  all  Europe  and 
which  has  been  generally  expressed  in  the  French  Departments  and  within 
the  Corps  Ldgislatif,  the  mouthpiece  of  the  country.  .  .  . 

“If  the  declarations  of  the  foreign  Powers  were  insincere,  if  they  wished 
to  enslave  us,  if  they  intended  to  partition  the  sacred  soil  of  France,  we 
should  have  to  wage  a  national  war.  But  if  it  is  necessary  to  rouse  the 
nation  it  is  desirable  that  the  nation  and  its  monarch  should  be  closely  united. 

“It  is  necessary  to  silence  our  enemies  who  accuse  us  of  striving  after 
aggrandisement,  conquest  and  an  alarming  preponderance.  As  the  Allied 
Powers  have  thought  it  necessary  to  reassure  the  nations  as  to  their  war- 
aims  by  a  public  proclamation,  it  is  worthy  of  your  Majesty  to  enlighten 
them  also  by  a  similarly  solemn  declaration  on  the  war-aims  of  France  and 
of  her  Emperor.  .  .  y 

“In  order  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  Allied  Pow’ers  to  accuse  France 
and  the  Emperor  of  wishing  to  retain  an  unduly  large  territory  which  would 
ensure  to  France  that  preponderance  which  they  fear,  it  would  be  an  act  of 
true  greatness  to  enlighten  them  by  a  formal  pronouncement. 

“  Of  course  it  is  not  our  province  to  inspire  such  a  declaration,  which  will 
find  an  echo  throughout  the  world.  However,  it  would  be  desirable  that  your 
Majesty  should  proclaim  to  Europe  and  to  France  that  the  war  will  be 
continued  only  with  a  view  to  preserving  the  independence  of  the  French 
people  and  the  integrity  of  their  national  territory.  .  .  . 

“It  is  for  the  Government  to  propose  measures  which  will  ensure  that  the 
enemy  will  be  driven  back  as  soon  as  possible  and  that  a  lasting  peace  will 
be  concluded.  The  measures  which  will  be  t.aken  will  prove  effective  only  if 
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the  French  people  feel  certain  that  the  Government  seeks  only  the  glory  of 
concluding  a  peace,  if  the  French  people  are  convinced  that  their  blood  will 
be  sho<l  only  for  the  purpose  of  defending  their  country  and  its  laws.  How¬ 
ever,  the  beautiful  words  ‘  Peace  ’  and  ‘  Fatherland  ’  will  be  used  in  vain 
by  the  Government  unless  those  rights  and  liberties  which  secure  the  true 
enjoyment  of  peace  are  guaranteed  to  the  people. 

“  Therefore  your  Commissioners  think  it  indispensable  that  the  Government 
should  be  requested  to  propose  immediate  measures  for  the  security  of  the 
State  and  that  your  Majesty  should,  at  the  same  time  be  entreated  to  maintain 
in  their  entirety  the  laws  which  guarantee  to  all  Frenchmen  the  rights  of 
liberty,  of  security  and  of  property  and  the  full  use  of  their  political  rights. 
Such  a  guarantee  would  be  the  most  efficacious  means  for  stimulating  the 
energy  of  all  Frenchmen  for  the  defence  of  their  country.  .  . 

In  a  formal  address  which  was  to  be  submitted  to  Napoleon, 
but  which  the  Emperor  refused  to  receive,  the  Corps  L^gislatif 
requested  the  Emperor  to  end  his  wars  and  to  abandon  his 
conquests. 

The  Corps  Legislatif,  in  its  report,  reproached  the  Emperor 
for  not  having  made  peace  when  he  could  have  done  so,  requested 
him  to  state  France’s  w'ar-aims,  as  the  Allies  had  done,  demanded 
the  abandonment  of  the  policy  of  conquest,  and,  last  but  not  least, 
uiged  the  Emperor  to  govern  constitutionally  and  to  restore  to  the 
French  people  the  rights  of  liberty,  security,  and  property  which 
he  had  destroyed.  They  demanded  that  he  should  become  a  con¬ 
stitutional  monarch.  This  fearless  declaration  became  widely 
known.  It  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  the  Emperor  and  all 
France.  Napoleon  was  furious.  He  adjourned  the  Corps  Legis¬ 
latif  on  December  31st,  and  on  the  following  day,  at  the  New 
Year’s  reception,  addressed  the  deputies  who  were  present  as 
follows  :  — 

“Wliy  <lid  you  oppose  me?  Do  you  want  to  seize  power?  What  can  you 
do?  Are  you  the  representatives  of  the  people?  You  are  not!  T  am  the 
people’s  representative!  I  have  appealed  four  times  to  the  nation  and  four 
times  the  nation  has  given  me  five  million  votes  in  a  plebiscite.  I  have  a 
right  to  speak  for  the  nation.  You  have  none.  You  are  merely  delegates 
of  the  Departments. 

“How  could  you  vote  for  such  an  address?  At  a  moment  when  the  enemy- 
lias  invaded  part  of  our  territory  you  try  to  separate  the  people  from  me. 
You  have  done  a  fine  service  to  the  enemy. 

“  Your  Commissioners  have  acted  like  revolutionaries.  M.  Laind  is  a 
conspirator  in  the  pay  of  Fingland. 

“Your  report  is  drawn  up  with  an  astuteness  and  with  a  porfidiou<^ss  of 
intention  which  you  yourselves  may  perhaps  not  realise.  Two  battles  lost 
in  France  would  have  done  me  less  harm  than  you  have  done. 

“At  a  time  when  our  only  task  consists  in  beating  the  enemy  who  is  at 
our  doors,  you  are  asking  for  constitutional  guarantees  and  for  political 
reforms  as  if  we  had  not  enough  of  these. 

“  Go  back  to  your  Departments !  ” 

The  Allies  wished  to  separate  the  French  people  who  desired 
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peace  from  Napoleon.  They  were  determined  that  the  people  of 
France  should  know  that  Europe  had  a  quarrel,  not  with  the 
French  nation,  but  only  with  their  Emperor;  that  the  Allied 
armies  sought  peace,  not  conquests ;  that  they  came  not  as 
enemies,  but  as  friends  and  deliverers.  Hence  Prince  Schwarzen- 
berg,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Allied  armies,  when  cross¬ 
ing  the  Rhine  into  France  during  the  closing  days  of  1813,  had 
the  following  proclamation  distributed  far  and  wide,  which  was 
dated  December  21st,  1813  : — 

“  Victory  lias  hroviglit  tlie  Allied  armies  to  your  frontier.  They  are  about 
to  cross  it, 

“  We  do  not  make  war  uiKin  France,  but  we  mean  to  break  the  feth'vs  with 
which  your  Government  has  striven  to  shackle  our  countries,  for  we  have 
as  much  right  to  independence  and  happiness  as  you  have. 

“Public  officials,  property  owners,  and  agriculturists,  stay  in  your  homes. 
The  passage  of  the  Allie<l  armies  will  be  marked  by  the  maintenance  of  public 
order  and  by  the  respect  of  private  property.  The  most  rigid  discipline  will 
be  enforced.  The  Allied  armies  are  not  animated  by  thoughts  of  revenge. 
They  do  not  wish  to  punish  France  for  the  terrible  sufferings  which  France 
has  inflicted  upon  its  neighbour  States  and  upon  more  distant  countries 
during  twenty  years. 

“  The  Governments  of  the  Allied  monarchs  are  guided  by  aims  and 
principles  of  a  different  kind.  They  seek  the  glory  of  ending  the  sufferings 
of  Europe  as  promptly  as  possible.  The  only  conquest  which  they  wish  to 
make  is  that  of  peace.  They  desire  a  peace  which  will  assure  to  their 
country,  to  France,  and  to  all  Europe  release  and  rest.  We  had  vainly  hoped 
to  find  such  a  peace  before  entering  upon  French  soil.  Now  we  have  come  to 
seek  that  iieace  in  France  itself. 

“  Given  at  the  Headquarters  at  Loerrach  on  December  2lst,  181.3,  Prince 
Schwarzenberg,  Commander-inXHhief  of  the  Allie<l  armies." 

The  foregoing  proclamation  had  as  groat  an  effect  on  the  people 
in  the  country  as  Metternich’s  proclamation  published  at  Frank¬ 
fort  had  had  ujxin  the  Corps  Legislatif  and  the  classes  in  France, 
and  esi^ecially  in  Paris.  The  Allied  invaders  were  received 
everywhere,  not  as  enemies,  but  as  friends  and  deliverers. 

Napoleon  frequently  stated  that  in  war  the  moral  factor  was 
three  times  as  important  as  the  material  factor.  The  events  of 
1812  and  1813  had  broken  not  only  France’s  military  pow'er  but 
also  her  moral  strength,  which  had  previously  been  greatly 
w'eakened  by  the  Emperor’s  unending  wars.  The  condition  of 
France  at  the  beginning  of  1814  is  graphically  described  as  follows 
in  Houssaye’s  excellent  work,  “1814”  : — 

“Out  of  the  vast  host  of  men  who  had  invaded  Russia  in  1812 — ]7.'>,000 
were  Frenchmen.  In  1813 — 400,000  French  soldiers  had  passed  the  Hhine. 
Very  few  of  these  had  returne<l.  The  rest  had  die<i  on  the  battlefield  or  from 
disease,  or  had  been  left  in  the  enemy’s  country  either  as  prisoners  or  as 
fortress  garrisons.  Since  autumn,  1813,  790,000  men  had  been  called  to  the 
Ckilours. 

“  The  Continental  blockade,  the  neglect  of  agriculture,  the  closing  of 
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facU'rics,  the  stoudstiH  of  business,  the  discontinuance  of  public  works  and 
the  deduction  of  25  per  cent,  from  the  wages  and  pensions  of  the  Government 
officials,  combincHl  with  the  enormous  increase  of  taxation,  had  made  the 
position  of  the  wealthy  difficult  and  had  brought  misery  to  the  poor.  The 
French  Government  stocks  had  fallen  from  87.00  to  50.50.  The  shares  of  the 
Banque  de  France  had  fallen  from  1,430  francs  to  750  francs.  Discounts  were 
very  high,  cash  was  rare,  scarcely  anything  could  bo  sold,  bankruptcies  were 
very  numerous. 

“Flying  columns  searched  the  forests  for  deserters  while  women  and 
children  had  to  labour  in  the  fields.  As  ploughing  had  become  impossible 
because  the  horses  had  been  taken  by  the  army,  the  ground  had  to  be  culti¬ 
vated  with  the  spade.  The  ruined  and  decimated  French  people  had  only 
one  thought  and  one  hope — Peace.  Since  the  victorious  campaigns  of  1808 
and  1809  France  had  tired  of  war.  The  disasters  of  the  Beresina  and  of 
Leipzig  and  the  advance  of  hostile  armies  towards  the  French  frontier  had 
awakened  the  people  from  their  dreams  of  glory.  Nevertheless,  four-fifths 
of  the  people  did  not  wish  for  Napoleon’s  fall  and  did  not  even  think  such 
an  event  possible. 

“When  the  newspapers  announced  ‘  The  Emperor’s  Last  Victory,’  wits, 
playing  on  the  words,  exclaimed  :  ‘  Let  us  drink  to  the  Emperor’s  Last 
Victory.’  The  wits  did  not  matter  much.  They  did  little  harm.  The 
Liberals  were  more  dangerous,  for  they  were  more  numerous  and  many  of 
them  sat  in  the  representative  assemblies  or  were  occupied  in  the  National 
Administration.  Many  of  them  liad  entered  the  public  service  when  the 
Emperor  ruled  the  world.  When  the  era  of  defeat  began,  they  began  to 
blame  him  for  his  ambition,  his  folly  and  his  despotism. 

“  The  feelings  which  prevailed  among  the  townspeople,  from  the  frequenters 
of  the  drawing-rooms  to  the  shopkeepers,  had  affected  neither  the  people  in 
the  factories  nor  those  of  the  countryside.  The  w’orking  masses  wished  for 
peace,  but  did  not  reproach  the  Emperor.  They  hated  war,  yet  the  man  who 
had  caused  it  was  not  unpopular.  The  people  who  with  their  blood  had  paid 
for  Napoleon’s  glory  had  retaineel  their  faith  in  him.  From  the  masses  there 
arose  no  cry  of  hatred  of  the  Emperor  and  no  threat  against  him. 

“The  first  call  for  160,000  soldiers  which  was  made  in  1813  was  rapidly 
met.  France,  though  exhausted,  gave  184,000  men,  or  24,000  more  than  were 
wanted.  The  second  call,  which  was  for  150,000  youths  of  nineteen,  who 
normally  would  have  been  enrolled  only  in  1815,  met  with  no  resistance 
except  in  some  of  the  departments  in  the  south  and  south-west.  However, 
difficulties  arose  when  a  third  call  of  300,000  men  was  made.  By  the  two 
previous  calls  unmarried  men  and  widowers  without  children  had  been 
embodied.  The  third  call  concerned  300,000  men  who  were  the  supports  of 
families.  They  refused  to  come  forward.  Out  of  the  300,000  men  demanded 
only  63,000  put  in  an  appearance  and  the  woods  were  filled  with  deserters. 

“The  Emperor  vainly  strove  to  provide  for  the  war  by  calling  up  men, 
doubling  taxation,  giving  his  private  fortune  for  war  purposes  and  ordering 
the  making  of  arms  and  of  munitions,  the  strengthening  of  fortificatons,  etc. 
Time  and  money  were  lacking.  The  suddenness  of  the  invasion  of  the  Allies 
took  France  by  surprise. 

“In  1792,  when  foreign  armies  had  invaded  the  country,  all  France  had 
sprung  to  arms.  Then  the  people  fought  for  their  liberty.  They  were  young 
and  full  of  enthusiasm.  No  similar  movement  occurred  in  1814.  The  nation 
had  grown  old  in  the  war,  had  become  weary  of  sacrifice  and  desired  only 
rest.  The  invasion  of  France,  far  from  arousing  the  spirit  of  the  people, 
cooled  its  ardour.  In  a  few  towns  the  national  guards  received  the  Austrian 
soldiers  with  shots,  but  nearly  everywhere  they  surrendered  at  sight.  Epinal 
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surrendered  to  50  Cossacks,  Maeon  to  50  Hussars,  lleiiiis  to  a  file  of  soldiers, 
Nancy  to  a  patrol,  Chaumout  to  a  single  Wiirttemberg  cavalryman.  Langres 
and  Dijon,  after  having  proudly  closed  their  gates,  capitulated.  The  former 
did  so  after  the  second  cannon  shot,  and  the  latter  after  the  second 
parlementaire  had  arrived, 

“  Schwarzenberg’s  manifesto  had  disarmed  and  reassured  the  rural  popu. 
lation,  and  had  created  in  the  towns  a  new  and  dangerous  spirit.  Caulain- 
court,  Duke  of  Vicenza,  wrote  on  the  January  8th,  1814  :  ‘  The  proclamations 
of  the  Allies  do  us  even  more  harm  than  their  armies.’  Their  gist  was: 

*  Peace  with  the  French,  War  with  Napoleon.’  The  discontented  did  not  fail 
to  exploit  the  distinction  which  the  Allies  had  made  between  France  and 
its  ruler. 

“  The  calling  up  of  the  conscripts  met  with  the  greatest  resistance.  None- 
wished  to  join  the  army.  While  the  soldiers  lacked  arms,  the  deserters  knew 
how  to  find  them.  Bands  of  deserters,  fifty,  two  hundred,  a  thousand  and 
even  fifteen  hundred  strong,  marched  through  Artois,  Maine  and  Anjou,  as 
in  the  time  of  the  Civil  Wars,  exchanging  shots  with  the  troops,  holding  up 
mail  coaches,  plundering  Government  offices  and  forcing  other  recruits  to 
join  them. 

“The  levying  of  taxes  met  with  resistance  of  a  similar  character.  Tlie 
direct  taxes  had  been  doubled.  Yet  they  furnished  during  the  first  quarter 
of  1814  only  33,744,000  francs,  while  taxes  levied  at  half  the  rate  had  yielded 
as  much  as  75,500,000  francs  in  1810. 

“  No  one  believed  the  official  reports  in  the  papers  as  to  the  victories  wou 
by  the  French.  No  one  believed  in  the  statements  published  as  to  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  army  of  invasion,  the  patriotic  ardour  of  the  French  country 
people  and  the  huge  military  forces  which  were  concentrating  at  Chalons. 

“  Towards  the  end  of  the  French  Empire  ‘  lying  like  a  Cioveruim-ut 
bulletin  ’  had  become  a  proverbial  expression.’’ 

Every  defeat,  every  disaster,  redoubled  the  desire  for  peace  in 
France.  King  Joseph  Bonaparte,  Napoleon’s  brother,  wrote  to 
the  Emperor  on  February  21st,  1814  :  “We  must  have  peace, 
whether  it  is  good  or  bad.”  In  the  Senate  the  opinion  came  to 
prevail  that  the  indispensable  peace  could  not  be  obtained  as  long 
as  Napoleon  was  in  power.  Maddened  by  fear,  some  Senators 
plotted  to  depose  Napoleon  on  account  of  insanity. 

The  army  also  had  become  dispirited.  The  few  old  soldiers 
who  were  left  had  become  embittered  by  their  defeats  and  their 
sufferings.  The  young  conscripts  deserted  in  thousands  at  every 
opportunity. 

In  many  districts  the  people  rejoiced  at  the  coming  of  the 
Allies.  At  Nancy  the  municipal  authorities  and  the  leading 
citizens  received  the  redoubtable  Bliicher,  who  had  repeatedly 
defeated  the  French,  with  the  greatest  honours  and  offered  him  a 
splendid  banquet. 

The  Allies  entered  France  in  overwhelming  strength,  but  their 
operations  suffered  through  the  unwieldiness  of  their  organisa¬ 
tion  and  their  lack  of  unity.  The  Prussians  under  Bliicher 
wished  to  dash  forward ;  the  Austrians  under  Schwarzenberg 
to  proceed  slowly  and  methodically.  Napoleon  fought  and 
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manoeuvred  with  the  greatest  skill.  He  inflicted  severe  blows 
upon  his  opponents.  Nevertheless,  the  Allies  continued  their 
advance  upon  Paris.  They  approached  the  capital.  Hoping  to 
turn  them  back  by  boldly  threatening  their  lines  of  communica¬ 
tion  and  relying  upon  their  over-caution,  hesitation,  and  lack'of 
determination,  Napoleon  led  his  troops  towards  St.  Dizier, 
towards  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  advancing  hosts.  Thus  he 
uncovered  his  capital.  The  way  to  Paris  stood  open.  The  Allies 
knew  that  Paris  was  the  heart  of  France,  that  France  was  most 
vulnerable  in  Paris.  Besides,  they  knew'  Napoleon’s  intentions. 
They  had  seized  despatches  which  revealed  Napoleon’s  strategical 
plans.  They  had  also  seized  official  reports  addressed  to  Napo¬ 
leon  which  stated  that  the  people  of  Paris  were  intensely  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  the  Government,  that  hostility  to  the  Emperor  w'as 
rapidly  spreading.  Hence  the  armies  continued  their  advance, 
leaving  behind  them  a  corps  of  observation  to  deal  with  the  Em¬ 
peror  and  his  troops.  On  March  30th  the  Allies  stormed  the 
heights  of  Montmartre  outside  Paris.  The  capital  was  in  their 
power. 

Ever  since  March  25th,  1813,  when  they  had  published  the 
Proclamation  of  Kalisch,  the  Allies  had  steadfastly  pursued  the 
aim  of  separating  Napoleon  from  the  French  people.  With  this 
end  in  view  they  had  repeatedly  declared  that  they  waged  a  war 
of  defence  against  Napoleon’s  aggression,  that  they  had  taken  up 
arms,  not  to  despoil  France,  but  to  conquer  peace,  that  they  were 
the  friends  of  the  French  people,  and  that  they  would  deliver  them 
from  their  crowned  oppressor.  When  they  were  outside  Paris  the 
Allies  re-stated  their  war-aims  to  the  Parisians.  They  reassured 
them  once  more  as  to  their  intentions,  and  informed  them  at  the 
same  time  that  the  Allied  armies  would  support  the  French  people 
should  these  desire  to  replace  the  Napoleonic  Government  by  a 
peaceful  and  well-meaning  administration.  The  Allies  urged  the 
people  to  revolt  against  Napoleon.  As  the  important  towns  of 
Bordeaux  and  Lyons  had  repudiated  Napoleon  and  had  declared 
themselves  for  the  Bourbons,  the  Allies  expected  that  Paris  w'ould 
do  likewise.  Therefore,  on  March  31st,  the  day  following  the 
battle  of  Montmartre,  they  sent  to  the  Parisians  the  following 
proclamation  : — 

“Inhabitants  of  Paris  1  The  Allied  armies  are  before  Paris.  They  have 
come  to  the  capital  of  France  in  the  hope  of  arriving  at  a  hearty  reconciliation 
with  the  French  people  and  of  obtaining  a  durable  peace.  For  twenty  years 
Europe  has  been  deluged  with  blood  and  tears.  Every  attempt  to  put  an 
end  to  these  calamities  has  proved  useless  and  in  vain,  because  the  Govern¬ 
ment  which  oppresses  you  has  been  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  peace. 
Who  among  you  is  not  convinced  that  this  is  the  truth? 

“The  Allied  sovereigns  earnestly  desire  to  find  in  France  a  well-meaning 
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Government  which  will  strengthen  the  bonds  between  France  and  all  the 
other  nations.  Under  these  circumstances  Paris  should  lead  the  way  and 
should  hasten  the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace.  In  view  of  the  far-reacliin<' 
consequences  which  will  flow  from  your  decision,  we  await  with  interest  the 
expression  of  your  will.  Let  Paris  declare  herself.  As  soon  as  this  is  done 
the  army  which  stands  before  your  walls  will  support  your  decision. 

“  Parisians,  you  are  acquainted  with  the  state  of  your  country,  w-ith  the 
action  which  the  inhabitants  of  Bordeaux  have  taken,  with  the  peaceful 
occupation  of  the  town  of  Ljons,  with  France’s  sufferings  and  with  the  real 
sentiments  of  your  countrymen.  Their  action  will  show  you  how  both  the 
war  and  your  domestic  troubles  may  be  ended.  It  shows  you  the  only  way. 

“The  preservation  of  your  city  and  of  your  peace  shall  be  the  object  of 
measures  which  the  Allies  will  take.  In  this  they  will  act  in  conjunction  with 
those  of  your  authorities  and  of  your  leaders  who  enjoy  your  confidence.  No 
troops  shall  be  quartered  upon  the  capital. 

“  These  are  the  feelings  with  which  armed  Europe,  standing  before  your 
walls,  addresses  you.  Respond  without  delay  to  the  confidence  which  Europe 
places  in  your  love  of  your  own  country  and  in  your  wisdom. 

“The  Commander-in-€hief  of  the  AlUed  Armies. 

“  Field-Marshal  von  Schwarzenberg.” 

On  the  same  day  Paris  capitulated,  and  the  Allied  armies 
entered  the  town.  The  Tsar  of  Eussia  and  the  King  of  Prussia 
were  at  the  head  of  their  troops,  but  the  Austrian  Emperor  kept 
aw'ay.  Probably  he  did  not  care  to  take  part  in  the  triumphal 
entry  of  the  armies  into  the  capital  of  his  own  son-in-law.  The 
Allied  monarchs  and  their  troops  were  received  as  friends. 

March  Slst  fell  upon  a  Sunday.  Count  Nesselrode,  the 
Russian  Chancellor,  who  took  part  in  the  pageant,  reported : 
“The  weather  was  beautiful.  The  boulevards  were  crowded  with 
people  in  their  Sunday  clothes.  They  seemed  to  have  assembled 
for  a  feast,  not  for  the  entry  of  an  enemy  army.”  When  the 
Allied  monarchs  were  recognised  many  people  waved  their  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  from  the  windows  and  from  all  sides  cries  arose  ;  “Long 
live  Emf)eror  Alexander!  fjong  live  our  deliverer!”  Others 
cried  :  “Long  live  the  Bourbons !  ” 

Arrived  in  Paris,  the  Tsar  of  Russia  refused  to  consider  Napo¬ 
leon  any  longer  Monarch  of  the  French.  He  refused  to  nego¬ 
tiate  with  him  on  behalf  of  France,  and  urged  the  Senate  to 
appoint  a  Provisional  Government.  In  a  proclamation  addressed 
to  the  people,  which  was  issued  soon  after  he  had  entered  the 
capital,  the  Tsar  declared  on  behalf  of  the  Allied  Powers  :  — 

“The  armies  of  the  Allies  have  occupied  the  capital  of  France.  The  .\llied 
sovereigns  await  the  declaration  of  the  will  of  the  French  nation. 

“Meanwhile  they  declare  : — 

“  l^ie  conditions  of  peace  would  have  to  contain  more  far-reaching 
guarantees  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  limit  the  ambitions  of  Bonaparte.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  cond.itions  of  iicace  will  be  more  favourable  if  France 
herself  offers  a  guarantee  of  peace  by  creating  a  wise  and  moderate 
Government. 
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“  Guided  by  these  considerations  the  Allied  sovereigns  declare  : — 

“That  they  will  no  longer  treat  either  Avith  Napoleon  Bonaparte  or  with 
any  member  of  his  family; 

“  That  they  will  respect  the  integrity  of.  ancient  France  within  the  limits 
held  by  the  legitimate  French  kings ;  that  they  may  even  go  further,  for  they 
believe  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  happiness  of  Europe  that  France  should 
be  great  and  powerful ; 

“That  they  will  recognise  and  guarantee  the  Constitution  which  the  French 
nation  Avill  give  itself.  Therefore,  they  invite  the  Senate  to  nominate  a 
Provisional  Government  which  can  take  in  hand  the  national  administration 
and  to  prepare  a  Constitution  suited  to  the  French  people. 

“  The  intentions  which  I  am  expressing  are  held  by  myself  and  by  all  the 
Allitsl  Powers. 

“Paris,  March  3lst,  1814,  Alexander. 

“The  Secretary  of  State,  Nesselrode.” 

Many  of  the  most  prominent  Frenchmen  had  for  years  opposed 
Na|K)leon’8  boundless  ambitions,  which,  they  feared,  would  in  the 
end  ruin  France.  Among  those  who  had  opposed  him  and  who 
had  endeavoured  to  restrain  his  lust  of  conquest  was  Prince 
Talleyrand,  who  for  many  years  had  conducted  France’s  foreign 
policy.  Talleyrand  had  fallen  into  disgrace  because  of  his  opposi¬ 
tion.  He  had  kept  in  touch  with  the  statesmen  of  the  Allies  for 
years,  and  had  frequently  shown  to  them  that  he  wished  to 
restrain  Napoleon.  He  believed  that  it  was  necessary  for  th(' 
welfare  of  France  that  the  Emi^eror  should  abdicate  or  be  de]x)sed, 
and  that  the  Bourbon  dynasty  should  return. 

When  the  Allies  entered  Paris  most  of  the  Fi’ench  dignitaries 
had  left  the  caj)ital.  Talleyrand  w’as  the  most  prominent  man 
who  had  remained  behind.  He  received  the  Allied  sovereigns  on 
their  arrival.  On  April  1st  Talleyrand,  as  Vice-President  of  the 
Senate,  convoked  that  body  for  the  pur|X)8e  of  establishing  a 
Provisional  Government  and  of  dealing  wdth  Napoleon. 

Naiwleon,  like  William  IT.,  had  violated  many  provisions  of 
the  Constitution.  Article  53  of  the  French  Imperial  Constitution 
of  May  18th,  1804,  stated  : — 

“The  Emperor’s  oath  is  worded  as  follows:  ‘  I  swear  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  territory  of  the  Republic;  to  respect,  and  to  cause  to  be 
respected,  the  laws  concerning  the  Concordat  and  the  liberty  of  worship;  to 
respect,  and  to  cause  to  be  respected,  equality  before  the  law,  political  and 
civil  liberty,  the  irrevocability  of  the  sales  of  the  confiscated  estates  (Biens 
Natrionaux);  not  to  levy  any  impost  and  not  to  establish  any  tax  except  by 
virtue  of  a  law  passed;  to  maintain  the  institution  of  the  Lepon  of  Honour; 
to  govern  solely  in  view  of  the  interest,  the  happiness  and  the  glory  of  the 
French  people.’  ” 

The  Senate,  considering  that  Napoleon  had  violated  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  deposed  him  by  unanimous  resolution  on  April  2nd. 
That  epoch-making  resolution  was  worded  as  follows  : — 
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“  The  Senate,  considering  that  in  a  constitutional  monarchy  the  monarch 
exists  only  in  virtue  of  the  Constitution  or  of  a  social  compact; 

“That  Napoleon  Bonaparte  has  for  some  time  acted  with  firmness  and 
prudence  and  has  allowed  the  nation  to  Relieve  that  he  would  continue  actino 
with  wisdom  and  justice;  but  that  of  late  he  has  torn  up  the  fundamental 
compact  with  the  French  people,  especially  by  levying  duties  and  taxes  which 
were  not  sanctioned  by  law  in  direct  violation  of  the  oath  which  he  rendered 
when  ascending  the  Throne  in  accordance  with  Article  53  of  the  Constitution 
of  1804; 

“That  he  has  committed  an  attack  upon  the  liberties  of  the  people,  when, 
without  cause,  he  prorogued  the  Corps  L4gislat>if  and  suppressed  as  criminal 
a  report  of  that  body,  thereby  denying  it  a  title  and  a  share  in  the  national 
Government ; 

“  That  he  has  undertaken  a  series  of  wars  on  his  own  authority  in  violation 
of  Article  50  of  the  Constitution  of  1709,  which  lays  down  that  declarations 
of  war  must  be  proposed,  discussed,  decreed  and  promulgated  exactly  as 
are  laws; 

“  That  he  has  unconstitutionally  issued  several  decrees  carrying  with  them 
the  death  penalty,  especially  the  two  decrees  of  March  5th  last  which 
tend  to  make  appear  to  be  national  a  war  which  sprang  only  from  his  own 
insatiable  ambition; 

“  That  he  has  violated  the  laws  of  the  Constitution  by  his  decrees  regarding 
the  State  prisons; 

“That  he  has  abolished  the  responsibility  of  Ministers,  weakened  all 
authorities  and  destroyed  the  independence  of  the  judiciary; 

“Considering  that  he  has  destroyed  the  liberty  of  the  Press,  the  freedom  of 
w’hich  has  been  guaranteed  by  law'  to  the  nation,  by  means  of  an  arbitrary 
censorship  exercised  by  his  policy  and  that  he  has  always  used  the  Press 
to  fill  France  and  all  Europe  with  false  news,  w'ith  bad  principles,  with 
doctrines  favourable  to  despotism  and  with  attacks  upon  foreign  Governments; 

“  That  he  has  altered  resolutions  and  reports  of  the  Senate  before 
publishing  them; 

“Considering  that,  instead  of  reigning  solely  for  the  advantage,  happiness 
and  glory  of  the  French  nation,  according  to  the  terms  of  his  oath,  Napoleon 
has  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  sufferings  of  the  country  by  refusing  to 
treat  with  the  Allies  on  terms  which  the  interest  of  the  nation  required  him 
to  accept  and  which  did  not  compromise  the  honour  of  France ; 

“  That  by  the  abuse  which  he  has  made  of  the  resources  in  men  and  money 
entrusted  to  him 

“  By  the  abandonment  of  the  wounded  without  bandages,  without  help 
and  without  food 

“By  various  measures  which  have  ruined  the  towns,  which  have 
depopulated  the  country  and  which  have  spread  famine  and  contagious 
disease  : 

“  Considering  that  by  all  these  proceedings  the  Imperial  Government, 
established  by  resolution  of  the  Senate,  has  ceased  to  exist  and  that  the 
manifest  will  of  the  French  people  calls  for  the  re-establishment  of  a  state  of 
affairs  wliich  will  in  the  first  instance  bring  about  a  general  peace  and  a 
solemn  reconciliation  between  France  and  all  the  States  of  the  great  European 
family  of  nations  : 

“  The  Senate  declares  and  decrees  as  follows  : — 

“1.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  is  deposed  from  the  Throne,  and  the  right  of 
succession  of  his  family  is  abolished ; 

“  2.  The  French  people  and  army  are  absolved  from  their  oath  of  fidelity 
to  Napoleon  Bonaparte; 
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“  3.  The  present  decree  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Provisional  Oovemment 
of  France  and  shall  immediately  be  sent  to  all  the  Departments  and  to  the 
armies  and  shall  be  proclaimed  forthwith  in  all  parts  of  the  capital." 

The  Corps  L^gislatif  hastened  to  endorse  the  action  of  the 
Senate  by  a  similar  resolution  of  its  own. 

Upon  Talleyrand’s  proposal  the  Senate  had  created  a  Provi¬ 
sional  Government.  The  new  Government  wished,  before  all,  to 
separate  the  army  from  Napoleon.  Therefore  it  addressed 
immediately  the  following  proclamation  to  the  troops  : — 

"  Soldiers  I  France  has  broken  the  yoke  beneath  which  she  has  groaned  for 
so  many  years. 

“You  have  never  fought  but  for  France.  Under  the  standards  of  the  man 
who  commands  you  you  can  now  fight  only  against  your  own  land. 

"  See  what  you  have  suffered  from  his  tyranny  1  You  were  a  million  soldiers, 
but  nearly  all  have  perished.  They  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  sword  of 
the  enemy  and  have  been  abandoned  without  food  and  without  hospitals. 
Thus  they  have  been  condemned  to  perish  by  exposure  and  hunger. 

“Soldiers I  It  is  time  to  bring  to  an  end  the  sufferings  of  the  country. 
Peace  is  within  your  grasp.  .  .  .  The  enemy  himself  demands  peace.  Will 
you  deny  peace  to  France?  .... 

“You  are  no  longer  the  soldiers  of  Napoleon.  The  Senate  and  the  people 
of  all  France  absolve  you  from  your  oaths.” 

The  Provisional  Government  addressed  the  following  proclama¬ 
tion  to  the  French  people  : — 

“  Frenchmen  I  At  the  end  of  your  civil  turmoils  you  have  chosen  for  head 
of  the  State  a  man  who  appeared  before  the  world  as  a  great  character. 
You  placed  in  him  all  your  hope.  You  have  been  deedved.  Upon  the  ruins 
of  anarchy  he  has  established  a  despotism.  ... 

“He  has,  without  cause  and  without  object,  undertaken  unjust  wars  like 
an  adventurer  who  thirsts  for  fame.  Within  a  few’  years  he  has  devoured 
France’s  wealth  and  her  population,  .  .  . 

“At  last  his  unparalleled  tyranny  has  come  to  an  end.  The  Allied  Pow’ers 
have  entered  Paris.  .  .  . 

“Frenchmen!  The  Senate  has  declared  the  dethronement  of  Napoleon. 
France  is  no  longer  with  him.  Only  a  new  order  of  things  can  save  the 
country.  We  have  suffered  from  the  excesses  of  popular  licence  and  from 
those  of  absolutism.  Let  us  now  re-establish  a  true  monarch  in  w’hich  power 
is  wisely  limited  by  the  law.  .  .  .” 

When  Napoleon  discovered  that  his  plan  of  turning  the  Allies 
by  threatening  their  flank  and  rear  had  miscarried,  that  they 
were  marching  upon  the  capital,  he  flew  after  them  to  save  Paris. 
He  was  too  late.  He  was  in  despair.  He  was  near  Fontaine¬ 
bleau,  thirty-five  miles  south  of  Paris,  at  the  moment  when  he 
received  the  stunning  news  that  Paris  had  surrendered.  He  had 
only  a  few  troops  with  him,  and  resolved  to  concentrate  around 
him  his  remaining  forces.  Although  the  Senate  had  pronounced 
bis  deposition,  he  intended  to  march  upon  Paris  and  to  attack  the 
Allies  at  the  risk  of  destroying  the  capital.  His  troops  still 
believed  in  him.  At  a  review  on  April  3rd  he  addressed  the 
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Guards  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Castle  of  Fontainebleau  as 
follows  :  “The  enemy  has  stolen  three  marches  upon  us.  He  has 
entered  Paris.  .  .  .  In  a  few  days  I  will  attack  Paris.  I  relv 
upon  yoii.  Am  I  right  ?  ’  ’  The  ringing  cry  of  “  Vive 
TEmpereur  !  A  Paris  !  ”  was  the  answer. 

The  simple  soldiers  were  willing  to  be  led  to  further  slaughter, 
but  the  Generals  saw  the  hopelessness  and  recklessness  of  con¬ 
tinuing  the  struggle.  They  refused  to  take  part  in  it.  On  the 
following  day,  April  4th,  there  was  another  review  at  Fontaine¬ 
bleau.  When  it  was  over  and  while  the  soldiers  outside  the 
castle  once  more  were  shouting  “Vive  I’Empereur !  ”  Marshal 
Ney  said,  with  that  powerful  voice  of  his  which  in  battle  could 
be  heard  above  the  salvoes  of  artillery,  to  the  army  commanders 
wdio  were  standing  near  him  :  “We  can  be  saved  only  by  his 
abdication.”  Napoleon  did  not  hear,  or  pretended  not  to  hear, 
these  wmrds,  and  went  towards  his  apartments.  However,  the 
Generals  incited  and  inflamed  one  another  with  angry,  passionate 
words  until  their  feelings  could  no  longer  be  controlled.  Their 
obedience  was  gone.  Marshals  Ney,  Lefebvre,  Moncey,  and 
Oudinot  followed  the  Emperor  and  burst  into  his  study,  where 
he  was  with  Berthier,  Prince  of  Neufchatel,  his  Chief-of-Staff. 
Caulaincourt,  his  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Maret,  Duke  of 
Bassano,  his  former  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Bertrand, 
his  faithful  friend  and  aide-de-camp.  Under  the  Emperor’s  gaze 
Ney  lost  some  of  his  assurance.  Still,  feeling  himself  supported 
by  the  presence  of  the  three  Marshals  who  had  accompanied  him 
and  by  the  crow’d  of  Generals  who  had  remained  outside  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  palace,  and  to  W'hom  he  had  previously  promised 
that  he  would  obtain  the  Emperor’s  abdication,  he  pressed 
Napoleon  to  abdicate. 

The  Emperor  refused  to  do  so.  He  gave  his  reasons  in  detail, 
but  he  failed  to  convince  his  Generals.  While  this  debate  was 
still  taking  place  an  officer  on  duty  announced  Marshal  Mac¬ 
donald.  The  Emperor  quickly  turned  towards  the  newcomer, 
hoping  for  his  support.  However,  Macdonald  had  received  a 
letter  from  the  Marquis  de  Beurnonville,  a  member  of  the  Pro¬ 
visional  Government,  which  had  convinced  him  that  further 
resistance  w^as  hopeless.  He  had  come  not  to  aid  the  Emperor, 
but  to  urge  him  to  make  peace.  He  was  in  agreement  with  the 
other  Marshals.  He  told  Napoleon  that  he  would  not  march 
against  the  Allies,  and  that  he  wmuld  not  expose  Paris  to  the  fate 
of  Moscow.  The  discussion  continued  between  Napoleon  and 
the  Marshals  and  became  more  and  more  heated.  At  last,  finding 
it  impossible  to  convince  the  Emperor  of  the  foolhardiness  of  his 
intentions.  Marshal  Ney,  losing  all  self-control,  exclaimed  ;  “The 
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iiruiy  will  not  march  upon  Paris.”  Lifting  up  his  voice,  Napo¬ 
leon  shouted  in  reply:  “The  army  will  obey  me”;  but  Ney 
shouted  back  :  “No,  Sire,  the  army  will  obey  its  Generals.” 

Napoleon  had  been  deposed  by  the  formerly  so  servile  Senate 
and  the  Corps  Legislatif.  He  had  been  repudiated  by  his  cour¬ 
tiers,  by  Ids  army  Commanders,  by  his  Generals,  and  even  by  his 
own  relatives.  He  had  come  to  the  end  of  his  power.  Moreover, 
the  Allies  had  declared  through  the  Tsar  Alexander  that  they 
would  no  longer  treat  either  with  him  or  with  any  member  of  his 
family.  In  this  idight  Napoleon  signed  on  April  4th  at  Fontaine¬ 
bleau  his  first  abdication,  which  was  worded  as  follow's  :  — 

“  The  Allied  Powers,  having  proclaimed  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  is  the 
sole  obstacle  to  the  re-establishment  of  peace  in  Europe,  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  faithful  to  his  oath,  declares  that  he  is  ready  to  descend  from  the 
Throne,  to  leave  France,  and  even  to  give  up  his  life  for  the  welfare  of 
France,  wluL-h  cannot  be  separated  from  the  rights  of  his  son,  of  those  of  the 
Empress  as  Uegent  and  the  maintenance  of  the  laws  of  the  Empire.” 

It  will  he  noticed  that  his  original  abdication  was  merely  condi¬ 
tional,  not  absolute.  It  was  a  device  to  gain  time.  Napoleon 
still  hoped  that  a  turn  of  Fortune’s  wheel  would  enable  him  to 
grasp  ix)wer  once  more.  He  counted  upon  Marshal  Marmont 
and  the  e.\cellent  troops  of  that  General.  However,  the  Provi¬ 
sional  Government  had  gained  over  Marmont.  In  the  night 
from  A)>ril  4th  to  5th  Marmont’s  troops,  12,000  strong,  were 
marched  by  his  orders  into  the  Austrian  lines.  The  soldiers  w'ere 
furious  when,  in  the  morning,  they  discovered  their  position. 
They  had  to  surrender. 

Naix)leon’s  conditional  abdication  proved  unacceptable  to  the 
Allies.  The  Emi)eror  hoped  in  vain  that  fortune  would  come  to 
his  aid.  At  last,  on  April  11th,  he  signed  a  second  and 
uucouditional  Act  of  Abdication,  which  stated  : — 

"Tlio  AlHod  Powers,  Imving  declared  that  the  Emperor  is  tlie  sole  obstacle 
to  the  ii'-i'stiiblishmont  of  peace  in  Europe,  the  Emperor,  faithful  to  lids  oath, 
declares  that  he  renounces,  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  the  Thrones  of  F’rance 
an<l  Italy,  ,ind  that  there  is  no  sacrifice,  not  even  that  of  life,  which  he  is  not 
ready  to  make  for  the  sake  of  France.” 

On  the  same  day  he  signed  with  the  Allies  a  treaty  w'hich  did 
not  mention  France.  It  concerned  only  his  transference  to  Elba, 
and  dealt  in  detail  with  the  financial  arrangements  which  were 
to  be  made  for  him  and  his  family.  Its  first  article  stated  :  “His 
Majesty  the  Emperor  Napoleon  renounces  for  himself,  his  suc¬ 
cessors,  and  descendants,  all  rights  to  the  sovereignty  and  domina¬ 
tion  of  France,  of  Italy,  and  of  all  other  countries.”  After 
having  thus  signed  away  his  rights  and  secured  a  competence  for 
himself  and  his  family,  the  Emperor  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
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ixjibon  himself  with  opium  which,  following  Frederick  the  Great’s 
example,  he  habitually  carried  with  him. 

Napoleon  had  bidden  farewell  to  his  army  in  a  proclamatiou 
issued  on  April  5th.  It  had  been  arranged  that  he  should  leave 
Fontainebleau  for  Elba  on  April  20th,  accompanied  by  three  com¬ 
missioners,  who  represented  Eussia,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  Before 
entering  the  carriage  which  was  to  take  him  to  his  place  of  exile, 
lie  addressed  his  Old  Guard.  According  to  General  Campbell  the 
Emperor  said  : — 

"Officers,  non-coinmissioued  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Old  Guardi  1  Ijid 
you  farewell.  For  twenty  years  I  have  found  you  ever  brave  and  faithful, 
marching  in  the  path  of  glory.  All  Europe  was  united  against  us.  The 
enemy  had  stolen  three  marches  upon  me  and  had  entered  Paris.  I  was 
advancing  in  order  to  drive  thepa  out.  They  would  not  have  remained  there 
three  days. 

“  I  thank  you  for  the  noble  spirit  you  have  shown  at  that  occasion.  How¬ 
ever,  a  portion  of  the  army  w'hich  did  not  share  your  sentiments,  abandoned 
me  and  passed  over  to  the  enemy.  From  that  moment  the  prompt  deliver¬ 
ance  of  the  capital  became  impossible.  With  those  parts  of  the  army  which 
had  remain ed  faithful,  and,  aided  by  the  sympathy  and  efforts  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  population,  I  might  have  fallen  back  upon  the  Loire,  or  upon 
my  fortresses,  and  have  continued  the  struggle  during  several  years.  But  a 
foreign  and  civil  war  would  have  torn  the  soil  of  our  beautiful  country. 
Yet  at  the  cost  of  all  these  sacrifices  and  all  this  ruin,  wc  could  not  have 
hoped  to  vanquish  united  Europe,  supported  by  the  influences  exercised  by 
the  city  of  Paris  which  had  fallen  under  the  domination  of  a  faction. 

“  Under  these  circumstances  I  have  only  considered  the  interests  of  the 
country  and  the  welfare  of  France.  I  have  sacrificed  all  my  rights  and  am 
ready  to  sacrifice  also  my  person,  for  the  aim  of  all  my  life  has  been  the 
happiness  and  the  glory  of  P’rance. 

“As  for  you,  soldiers,  be  always  faithful  in  the  path  of  duty  and  honour. 
Serve  your  new  sovereign  faithfully.  Henceforth  the  sweetest  occupation  of 
my  life  will  be  to  make  known  to  posterity  your  great  deeds.  My  only 
consolation  will  be  to  learn  that  France  will  henceforth  do  everything  for  the 
glory  of  her  name. 

“  You  all  are  my  children.  I  cannot  embrace  you  all,  but  I  will  do  so 
in  the  person  of  your  General.” 

Napoleon  then  embraced  General  Petit  and  kissed  him  on  either 
cheek.  Then  he  continued  : — 

"  I  will  kiss  those  eagles  which  have  guided  us  in  so  many  perils  and  on 
so  many  glorious  occasions.” 

General  Petit  presented  to  Napoleon  the  standard,  which  he 
embraced.  Then  he  lifted  up  his  left  hand  and  cried  to  the 
Guards  :  “Good-bye  !  Preserve  me  in  your  memory  !  ” 

Napoleon  then  stepped  into  his  carriage.  It  went  off  at  the 
gallop.  Some  of  the  officers  and  men  wept.  Some  were  silent 
with  grief.  Others  shouted:  “Vive  I’Empereur !  ” 

POLITICUS. 


EQUAL  PAY  POP  EQUAL  WORK. 


The  "uurest  ”  which  has  characterised  these  years  of  strain  and 
fatigue  culminated  last  autumn  in  what  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  calls 
“the  Women’s  Revolt.” 

This  unrest  was  not  due  to  any  weakening  of  purpose,  but  to 
the  fatigue  born  of  long  hours,  arduous  work,  and  decrease  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  money,  joined  to  discontent  arising  from  the 
knowledge  that  a  national  emergency  had  not  been  faced  equally 
by  all  sections  of  the  community.  Examples  of  profiteering  were 
continually  before  us — and  burdens  unequally  borne. 

The  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  Industrial  Unrest  which 
reported  on  July  17th,  1917,  showed  the  existence  of  sufficient 
cause  for  this  discontent,  while  they  laid  emphasis  on  the  patriotic 
spirit  which  animated  the  industrial  world  as  a  whole. 

In  an  individual  instance  such  as  that  of  the  difficulties  of  Mr. 
Thomas  with  the  railwaymen,  all  our  sympathies  were  enlisted 
for  the  Trade  Union  leader.  Absence  of  discipline  and  insub¬ 
ordination  create  conditions  of  anarchy  as  opposed  to  those  of 
freedom.  But  individual  instances  do  not  change  a  general  situa¬ 
tion,  which  strained  the  temper  even  of  the  most  loyal.  Such 
conditions  cannot  be  dealt  with  by  stopping  one  hole  at  a  time 
and  dealing  with  each  difficulty  haphazard  as  it  arises,  or  by 
issuing,  with  the  methodical  rapidity  of  a  tape  machine,  reports 
on  industrial  conditions  and  social  reform,  which  by  their  careful 
statistics  show  ominously  the  urgency  of  demand  and  the  paucity 
of  supply. 

Excuses  could  be  made  for  our  rulers;  their  pace  depends  on 
pressure  from  without ;  and  a  nation  wrapped  in  the  conduct  of 
a  war,  and  always  more  prone  to  get  out  of  difficulties  than  to 
avoid  incurring  them,  brings  such  pressure  to  bear  sectionally 
when  at  all.  The  publications  of  the  Labour  Party  showed  them 
alive  to  the  need  for  strong  reconstructive  statesmanship,  but  the 
utterances  of  Liberalism  were  certainly  wanting  in  vision. 

Consequent  on  the  war’s  cessation  is  the  public  sense  of  the 
lightening  of  a  load  of  responsibility ;  the  achievement  of  a  great 
undertaking  devotedly  carried  through.  “I  say  Labour  has  won 
the  war,”  said  Mr.  Thomas,  and  such  a  consciousness  wisely 
touched  relieves  the  strain  of  unrest.  If  now  the  work  of  recon¬ 
struction  is  inspired  by  a  spirit  of  generous  and  far-sighted 
co-operation,  if  there  is  no  Government  haggling  over  pledges, 
no  promises  broken  in  spirit  and  evaded  in  the  letter,  a  new  era 
may  dawn.  If  profiteering  and  juggling  with  words  prevail, 
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uiirebt  will  become  increasingly  marked  with  the  progress  of 
demobilisation.  Complaints  as  to  the  women’s  dismissals  have 
already  begun.  -  j 

There  is  one  notable  omission  in  the  proposals  issued  by  the 
Ministry  of  Munitions  for  coping  with  the  change  from  war  to 
ji)eace.  The  standards  of  payment  to  men  and  women  differ.  i 

In  the  women’s  uprising  of  the  autumn,  public  attention  was 
focussed  on  the  claim  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  a  proi)ositioii 
which  raises  far-reaching  issues.  Put  forward  first  at  this  junc¬ 
ture  by  the  women  teachers  of  the  Ijondon  County  Council,  it  was 
used  as  the  rallying  cry  in  the  strike  of  the  women  omnibus  con¬ 
ductors,  has  been  taken  up  by  the  lift  girls,  is  being  considered  by  ( 

all  the  great  organisations,  and  has  led  to  the  appointment  of  a 
Commission  of  Inquiry,  which  is  now  engaged  in  taking  evidence. 

The  proposition  is  both  logical  and  just.  Those  who  urge  the 
application  of  the  principle  point  out  that  one  test  only  can  be 
applied  to  the  remuneration  of  labour  by  the  employer,  the  test 
of  its  advantageousness  to  himself.  To  pay  one  rate  to  a  woman 
and  another  to  a  man  for  the  same  work  is  to  make  an  artificial 
distinction  based  on  sex,  and  not  on  the  value  of  the  work  done. 

This  i)osition  is  not  economically  tenable. 

Nor  must  it  be  imagined  that  the  demand  is  a  new  one. 
Brought  forward  now  with  an  insistence  that  has  forced  a  hearing 
it  has  formed  part  of  the  claims  of  women  since  they  first  faced 
their  disabilities  and  realised  the  danger  created  both  for  them¬ 
selves  and  the  State  by  a  remuneration  based  on  any  other 
calculation  than  the  economic  value  of  their  labour. 

The  most  powerful  Trade  Union  enrolling  both  men  and  women 
has  in  the  past  recognised  the  need  for  “equal  pay.”  The  Lanca¬ 
shire  cotton  operatives  have  the  same  piece-work  rate  for  men 
and  women,  and  a  ferment  has  been  created  in  the  organisation 
by  the  proposals  of  the  Cotton  Control  Board  to  allow  an  unem- 
[)loyed  rate  of  30s.  to  men  and  18s.  to  women,  and  so  upset  the 
[ninciple. 

liOgical  and  just  as  the  claim  is,  the  fact  that  it  raises  large 
issues  and  is  beset  with  administrative  difficulties  would  probably 
have  |)ostjK)ned  serious  official  consideration  of  it  but  for 
developments  which  have  forced  it  into  prominence. 

They  are  changes  brought  about  by  the  war. 

The  alteration  in  women’s  status  arising  from  their  partial 
admission  to  fuller  citizenship  has  led  to  a  more  confident  attitude 
on  their  part,  and  has  stimulated  public  attention  to  their 
demands.  The  fact  that  1,100,000  w'omen  have  been  added  in 
all  occupations  to  the  3,276,000  employed  in  July,  1914,  also 
operates.  But  a  stronger  force  than  these  is  at  work ;  it  is  to  be 
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found  in  the  attitude  of  the  men  Trade  Unionists  who  are  making 
this  tight  their  own.  The  major  part  of  women  workers  arc 
iiidustriaily  employed,  and  it  is  through  industry  that  the  change 
is  coming. 

Until  August,  1914,  there  were  two  forces  operating  by  which 
women  might  hope  to  demand  and  receive  increased  remunera¬ 
tion  :  the  force  of  their  combined  effort,  and  the  indirect  effect  of 
a  juiblic  opinion  which  is  on  the  whole  intolerant  of  oppression. 
Tiade  organisation  among  women  was,  however,  feeble,  only 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million  women  workers  being  enrolled  in 
Trade  Unions  out  of  over  two  millions  industrially  employed. 
Public  opinion  can  achieve  much  when  utilised  to  carry  some 
ameliorative  mea.sure  into  law.  The  Trade  Boards  Act  of  190ft, 
copied  from  the  Victorian  model  and  planned  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
and  Mr.  Deakin,  was  backed  by  a  public  agitation  on  sweating; 
taken  up  by  ]\[r.  Arthur  Henderson  and  the  Labour  Party,  and 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  it  found  its 
place  among  our  laws  as  the  first  instalment  of  a  legal  minimum 
wage.  But  except  in  such  instances  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion  effects  little  under  our  present  system  of  industry.  It 
hesitates  to  interfere  between  the  private  employer  and  his  work- 
[Hjople,  with  the  result  that  when  neither  trade  organisation  nor 
trade  board  exercises  an  upward  pressure  the  struggle  resolves 
itself  into  one  in  which  the  hirer  of  labour  pays  the  lowest  price 
he  can  induce  the  worker  to  take. 

Before  the  beginning  of  the  great  war  the  attitude  of  men 
Trade  Unionists  on  the  (piestion  of  w'omen’s  wages  was  in  the 
main  an  unhelpful  one.  In  some  instances  there  was  realisation 
that  the  interests  of  the  sexes  were  identical,  but  on  the  whole 
men  saw  a  menace  to  the  standard  of  life  obtained  in  long  years 
of  organised  struggle,  and  took  the  view  imputed  long  ago  to 
Lord  Salisbury,  that  to  introduce  a  large  body  of  w’omen  into 
the  labour  market  was  parallel  to  flooding  industry  with  Chinese 
labour.  They  fought  the  menace  industrially  and  professionally 
by  oi)posing  the  introduction  of  women’s  competition  or  relegating 
them  to  low  grades  of  labour.  The  method  wms  attended  with 
considerable  success,  and  tlie  instances  in  which  women  and  men 
were  employed  on  exactly  the  same  work  were  very  rare.  But 
when  the  replacement  of  men  by  women  even  iij  the  higher  grades 
of  labour  took  place,  owing  to  war  exigencies,  a  different  solution 
of  the  dangers  of  their  competition  was  forced  on  the  industrial 
world. 

The  expansion  of  the  munitions  trade  principally  affected  the 
engineering  Trade  Unions,  and  in  order  to  obtain  the  men  needed 
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for  the  army 'the  pledge  was  given  that  the  admission  of  seuii- 
skilled  or  female  labour  should  “not  adversely  aft'ect  the  rates 
customarily  paid  for  the  job.”  Over  this  pledge  and  its  interpre¬ 
tation  the  struggle  has  raged. 

Wages  are  computed  either  on  a  time  basis,  a  piece-work  basis, 
or  on  a  species  of  outjmt  bonus,  known  as  the  premium  bonus 
system.  By  this  method  a  worker  finishing  a  job  in  less  than  the 
basis  time  allowed  for  it  receives  a  payment  dependent  on  the 
time  saved.  A  variation  of  this  system  was  in  operation  at  a 
boot  and  shoe  factory  in  the  Midlands,  and  its  effect  can  best 
be  described  by  the  replies  of  the  girls  at  an  organising  meeting 
when  Miss  Macarthur  asked,  “Is  there  anyone  here  who  earns  fl 
a  week?  ”  “Yes,”  they  shouted,  “we  earn  it,  but  we  don’t  get 
it,”  and  went  on  to  ex))lain  to  our  mystified  inquiries  that  by  the 
o|>eiation  of  a  sliding  scale,  after  receiving  their  basis  rate,  the 
more  they  made  over  that  rate  the  less  they  received. 

When  the  Government  interpreted  its  pledge  to  mean  that  the 
same  piece-work  rate  would  be  paid  but  not  the  same  time-rate, 
the  workers  found  their  rates  so  “adversely  affected”  that  all 
their  machinery  of  organised  pressure  was  called  into  play.  The 
pressure  was  strengthened  by  improved  combination.  In  1911 
women’s  Trade  Union  membership  stood  at  356,514,  and  it  may 
be  safely  estimated  that  since  that  date  the  numbers  have  doubled, 
and  is  now  rather  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  the 
51  million  making  up  the  Trade  Union  total. 

In  1915,  Circular  L.2  w  as  issued,  granting  the  same  piece-work 
rates  and  premium  bonuses  for  women  replacing  men.  This  circu¬ 
lar  originally  fixed  the  time  rates  (1)  the  skilled  man’s  rate  for 
women  on  skilled  work ;  (2)  a  rate  of  ^€1  a  week  for  women 
replacing  semi-skilled  and  unskilled.  Equal  ])ay  for  equal  work 
w’as  secured  on  systems  of  payment  by  results,  both  on  piece¬ 
work  and  premium  bonus.  Modifications  of  the  same  circular 
provided  for  a  reduced  rate  for  women  on  part  of  a  skilled  man’a 
work,  allow-ed  various  time-rates  to  be  fixed  by  arbitration  for 
semi-skilled,  responsible,  or  si)ecially  laborious  work,  and 
increased  the  minimum  rate. 

But  women  working  on  a  time  basis  w’ere  practically  unpro¬ 
tected,  and,  above  all,  the  advances  made  from  time  to  time  to 
men  and  women  to  meet  an  increased  cost  of  living  of  over  100  per 
cent,  have  been  unequal.  Altogether  men  on  time  work  have 
received  advances  of  lbs.  6d.  and  121  per  cent,  and  men  on 
piece-w’ork  16s.  6d.  and  7.1  per  cent.,  while  the  total  ad¬ 
vances  accorded  to  women,  whether  on  piece  or  time,  amount 
to  11s. 
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1  Moreover,  as  the  tlill'erence  in  advances  affected  all  women 
munition  workers,  even  the  Government’s  partially  redeemed 
pledge  as  to  the  women  who  replaced  skilled  men  was  broken, 
and  what  was  given  in  1915  and  1916  was  in  1917  taken  away. 
This  should  be  read  in  the  light  of  Mr.  George  Barnes’s  statement 
on  November  7th  that  “things  will  right  themselves  if  women  are 
paid  the  same  wages  as  men  for  production  of  equal  value.”  The 
exi)erience  has  had  the  result  of  putting  on  the  rather  vague 
proposition  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work  a  very  definite  construc¬ 
tion,  and  the  demand  now'  advanced  is  for  “the  same  wage  for 
the  same  job,”  or  for  an  equal  time  rate.  On  no  other  system, 
it  is  contended,  can  the  worker  be  protected  from  Government 
evasion  or  elusiveness  on  the  part  of  the  individual  employer  who 
customarily  applies  tests  to  a  woman  worker  not  applied  in  the 
case  of  a  man.  The  impression  produced  by  Government  evasion 
is  not  corrected  by  the  action  of  its  tribunals  and  arbitrators, 
which,  instead  of  diminishing  the  confusion  created  by_  its 
pronouncements,  seem  to  apply  no  fixed  principle  to  their 
decisions. 

Complaints  as  to  the  tests  applied  to  the  work  of  women  are 
not  confined  to  the  munition  workers,  but  come  from  every  trade. 
An  excellent  instance  is  cited  from  the  Co-operative  Employes’ 
Union.  The  women  at  a  grocery  stores  employed,  owing  to  war 
exigencies,  in  tying  up  groceries  into  400  parcels,  were  compared, 
much  to  their  disadvantage,  with  men  whom  they  replaced, 
because  they  lost  more  through  “wastage,”  though  their  prede¬ 
cessors  had  tied  up  the  same  amount  into  only  thirty-two  bundles, 
and  the  additional  opportunities  for  loss  were,  increased  in  a  ratio 
of  400  to  32. 

It  is  by  showing  the  different  standard  applied  to  the  w'ork  of 
women  that  the  atteftipts  to  differentiate  between  their  payment 
on  a  piece  and  time  basis  are  met  by  Trade  Unionists.  It  may 
be  urged  that  no  difficulty  arises  in  the  case  of  piece-work  where 
the  question  is  merely  one  of  payment  by  results,  but  that  the 
difficulties  arise  when  work  is  paid  for  on  a  time  basis,  and  the 
output  may  be  dissimilar.  The  rate  of  a  man  is,  however,  not 
determined  by  the  rate  of  the  individual  who  formerly  took  his 
job,  but  by  the  recognised  rate  for  a  similar  class  of  job.  To 
measure  the  value  of  a  woman’s  work  by  that  of  a  hypothetical 
average  man  affords  no  safeguard  to  the  rate,  and  it  is  the  rate 
which  must  be  safeguarded  if  the  standard  pay  is  not  to  be 
“adversely  affected  ”  by  the  establishment  of  a  class  of  worker 
in  industry  whose  general  level  of  wages  is  arbitrarily  fixed  below 
that  paid  to  men.  The  general  question  as  to  whether  in  the  long 
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run  the  same  pay  for  similar  jobs  will  adversely  afl'ect  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  women  can  be  considered  with  regard  to  the  whole  of 
employment,  it  is  sufficient  here  to  emphasise  the  Trade  Union 
argument  that  by  this  means  alone  the  entry  of  women  into  occu¬ 
pations  and  processes  in  which  they  are  in  direct  competition 
with  men  can  be  safeguarded  so  as  not  to  lower  the  whole 
standard  of  the  life  of  labour. 

This  question  of  equal  pay  which  is  being  pressed  to  a  solution 
by  the  joint  action  of  men  and  women  in  industry  has,  however, 
to  be  considered  in  relation  to  all  women’s  work.  The  profession 
of  medicine  is  an  instance.  Here,  owing  to  war  exigencies,  the 
demand  for  women’s  services  has  greatly  increased,  and  new 
openings  for  them  into  Government  employment  have  mnltiplied. 
During  the  war  the  ap|H)intment  of  women  doctors  as  medical 
officers  in  prisons  has  been  exhmded ;  they  have  been  ap|)<)inted 
medical  officers  in  Government  munition  works,  and  jdaced  on 
practically  all  Government  commissions  and  committees  dealinj: 
with  health  and  housing ;  and  the  Endell  Street  Military  Hospital 
(attached  E.A.iSr.C.)  is  entirely  under  their  charge,  as  will  he  that 
about  to  be  established  at  Greenhithe.  Eighty  medical  women 
we  re  sent  to  Malta  in  1916,  and  a  special  committee  of  medical 
women  acts  as  iMedical  Board  to  the  Women’s  Army  Auxiliary 
Coips.  In  the  jniblic  health  service  one  woman  at  least  now  acts 
as  Temjwrary  County  iNfedical  Officer  of  Health.  (Previously 
these  appointments  were  absolutely  closed  to  women.)  Women 
act  as  tuberculosis  officers,  and  the  creation  of  “Infant  Welfare 
Medical  Officers  ”  will  afford  a  large  o|)ening  for  women  sj>ecial- 
ists  whose  ap|)ointment  is  favoured  by  the  Ijocal  Government 
Board,  while  it  is  anticipated  that  the  creation  of  a  Ministry  of 
Health  will  further  greatly  stimulate  the  demand  for  women 
doctors.  The  services  of  medical  women  ^rm  also  an  essential 
part  of  Mr.  Fisher’s  scheme  for  the  education  of  girls  and  boys 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  years,  and  a  great 
extension  of  their  already  considerable  activities  as  school  medical 
officers  is  certain. 

Except  in  medical  schools  for  men,  very  few  resident  ai)|K)int- 
ments  are  now  closed  to  women,  and  a  few  visiting  staff  ap¬ 
pointments  have  been  opened  to  them.  There  is  a  decided  and 
general  demand  for  the  services  of  medical  women  in  private 
practice  throughout  the  country,  and  a  number  of  women  have 
taken  over  general  practices  as  war  locum  tenentes  for  men  called 
up  for  service,  while  there  are  constant  requests  for  the  services 
of  a  medical  woman  in  many  of  the  districts  now'  served  only  by 
men.  At  the  outbreak  of  war  there  were  about  1,100  women  on 
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the  Medical  Eegister ;  that  the  increase  will  be  very  great  Is 
obvious. 

It  is  clear  that  the  rates  of  pay  of  the  medical  profession  might 
be  most  seriously  and  adversely  affected  by  such  an  influx  of 
women  doctors.  But  while  there  is  no  compulsion  that  medical 
women  shall  he  paid  at  the  same  rate  as  medical  men,  it  is  a 
principle  established  by  the  British  medical  profession  and  is  a 
matt(‘r  of  practice.  Women  entered  the  medical  profession  with 
the  intention  of  claiming  equal  j)ay  for  equal  work,  and  although 
from  time  to  time  efforts  are  made  to  obtain  their  professional 
sei vices  at  a  lower  rate,  these  havt^  ht'en  resisted. 

To  turn  from  the  medical  to  the  teaching  profession  brings  ns 
to  the  agitation  of  1917,  when  the  long-suffering  women  teachers 
of  the  Ijondon  County  Council  mobbed  the  offices  in  Spring 
Gardens  and  protested  against  their  scale  of  salaries.  Dilution 
bad  taken  place  in  the  teachers’  ranks,  and  in  many  cases  women 
liad  taken  the  place  of  men  in  identical  work,  hut  here  no  pledges 
bad  been  given  that  rates  should  not  1h“  adversely  affected.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  scale  of  salaries  coming  into  o|)eration  in  April, 
1918,  women  certificated  teachers  started  at  a  salary  of  ;01O8  and 
men  at  Cl 20,  and  the  discrepancy  continues  through  their  career. 
Men  ris(‘  by  CIO  to  C300  a  year,  women  by  C7  to  C225.  Of  the 
small  pro|X)rtion  who  obtain  )X)sts  as  head  teachers,  the  men  may 
rise  to  C-500  a  year  in  Grade  ITT.  schools,  while  the  women 
teachers’  maximum  is  C375.  The  war  bonus  of  15s.  a  week  is, 
however,  paid  to  men  and  women  alike. 

The  teachers  urge  that  no  dissimilarity  in  the  duties  of  teachers 
justifies  the  difference  in  pay,  and  their  contention  is  borne  out 
by  the  report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  which  has  been 
inquiring  into  the  principles  which  should  determine  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  scales  of  salary  for  teachers  in  elementary  schools.  This 
Committee  reports  that  the  duties  “are  similar,  if  not  identical, 
and  they  are  satisfied  that  the  work  of  women,  taking  the  schools 
as  a  whole,  is  as  arduous  as  that  of  men,  and  is  not  less  zealously 
and  efficiently  done.”  The  fact  “that  for  many  years  past  it  has 
not  been  ix)ssihle  to  secure  recruits  in  numbers  adequate  to  the 
needs  of  the  schools,”  and  that  now  wastage  has  to  be  replaced 
and  some  j>rogress  made  towards  more  adequate  standards  of 
staffing,  makes  serious  reading,  particularly  in  view  of  the  great 
additional  call  there  must  be  for  teachers  under  the  recent  Educa¬ 
tion  .\ct.  The  situation  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  though 
tbe  profession  is  in  one  sense  a  “single  national  service,”  yet  the 
teachers  are  almost  always  members  of  local  public  services,  and 
there  is  no  prevailing  scale.  The  Committee  lays  down  that 
“teachers  should  he  so  remunerated  as  to  have  every  reasonable 
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opportunity  of  maturing  their  knowledge  and  widening  their 
liorizon  through  study,  through  social  intercourse  with  educated 
men  and  women  of  their  own  and  other  callings,  and  through 
travel.”  On  this  the  salaries  now  offered  to  women  afford  matter 
for  ironic  comment. 

In  their  recommendation  the  Committee  does  not,  however, 
offer  “equal  pay”  as  a  solution.  While  discouraging  much  dis¬ 
crepancy  in  the  initial  salary,  they  suggest  that  the  woman’s 
salary  should  rise  to  not  less  than  “three-fourths  of  the  maxi¬ 
mum,”  basing  their  suggestion  on  “adequacy,”  and  maintaining 
that  what  is  adequate  for  a  woman  is  not  adequate  for  a  man,  and 
not  “examining  in  detail  ”  the  arguments  offered  to  them.  The 
reports  aim  at  equality  of  opportunity  at  the  outset,  and  a  decrease 
in  the  difference  at  present  existing,  but  would  keep  differing 
maxima.  They  quote  no  instance  of  “equal  pay  ”  in  the  profes¬ 
sion,  state  that  separate  scales  for  men  and  w'omen  are  the  rule, 
and  give  as  the,  total  of  all  teachers  recognised  by  the  Code 
107,810,  of  which  numbers  43,500  are  men,  124,810  women  in' 
1913-14. 

Turning  to  the  position  of  w'omen  in  Government  Departments, 
the  fourth  re^X)rt  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Civil  Service 
gives  the  position  of  w'omen  in  that  service  in  1914.  Three 
thousand  women  were  clerically  employed  then  in  the  Post  Office, 
nineteen  by  the  Board  of  Education,  two  by  the  Registrar- 
General,  seventy  by  the  Public  Trustee,  and  a  large  number  by 
the  Tjabour  Exchanges  and  National  Health  Insurance  Commis¬ 
sioners,  while  a  hundred  female  assistants  |X‘rformed  mechanical 
duties  at  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue. 

Female  ins|>ectors  in  important  and  res|X)nsible  jX)sitionfi 
worked  under  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Home  Office,  and  the 
Local  Government  Board.  Women  were  incor)X)rated  in  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Health  Insurance  Commission,  and 
were  organising  officers  in  connection  with  Labour  Exchanges. 
The  women  Health  Commissioners  and  those  employed  on  inves¬ 
tigation  by  the  Board  of  Trade  are  given  as  instances  of  a  number 
of  important  situations  too  diverse  to  be  grouped  under  any  s])ccial 
category.  Women  were  also  employed  in  great  numbers  as  typists, 
matrons,  nurses,  wardresses,  and  attendants. 

The  differences  of  opinion  among  the  Commission  were  so  great 
that  the  larger  part  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  W’ere  re(|uired 
to  distinguish  their  various  “reservations.”  But  the  main  reports 
show  the  discrepancy  in  salaries  as  betw^een  men  and  w’omen,  and  ^ 
lay  stress  on  the  fact  that  highly  qualified  w'omen  inspectors 
received  in  many  cases  little  more  than  half  the  amount  |)aid  to 
men  inspectors  of  a  similar  grade  employed  in  the  same  depart- 
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ment.  Incidentally,  the  character  of  the  training  for  clerical 
examinations  is  condemned,  and  one  more  in  accordance  with 
wider  conditions  of  education  urged.  A  minority  hold  that  the 
scale  of  salaries  for  women  employed  in  the  Civil  Service  should 
be  lower  than  that  for  men  in  similar  situations  on  the  grounds 
that  men  may  be  the  family  breadwinners  and  that  in  power  of 
sustained  work,  in  continuity  of  service,  and  in  adaptability  to 
varying  service  conditions  the  advantage  lies  with  men.  They 
none  the  less  |X)int  out  the  special  need  for  women  in  all  the 
avenues  to  onerous  wwk  for  child  welfare,  health,  housing, 
nursing. 

The  short  reservation  of  the  majority  on  this  point,  a  majority 
including  the  Labour  and  women’s  names  on  the  Committee, 
records  its  dissent  from  the  above  proposition  thus  :  “We  believe 
that  efficiency  in  clerical,  as  in  other  forms  of  labour,  dejjends  in 
part  upon  the  food,  housing,  recreation,  etc.,  made  possible  by  the 
salary  paid.  For  this  reason  we  think  that  no  fair  inference  can 
be  drawn  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  two  sexes  from  a  comparison 
between  the  work  of  the  existing  women  clerks  and  that  of  male 
clerks  enjoying  much  larger  salaries.  And  we  do  not  think  that 
the  evidence  before  us  (in  so  far  as  it  is  based  n|X)n  actual  experi¬ 
ence  and  not  a  priori  consideration)  justifies  the  statement,  even 
with  regard  to  existing  facts,  that  in  adaptability  to  varying 
service  conditions  the  advantage  lies  with  the  men.”  The  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  Deputy  Chief  Cashier  of  the  Bank  of  FiUgland  is 
quoted  as  showing  the  effect  on  efficiency  of  an  improvement  in 
conditions.  This  evidence  is  suggestive.  Efficiency  is  imywssible 
on  a  diet  of  tea  and  margarine.  Stress  is  often  laid  on  the 
amount  of  sick  leave  required  by  women.  Investigations  into  the 
conditions  under  which  women  work  must  take  into  account 
demands  on  their  strength  to  wdiich  men  are  not  subjected.  It 
would  be  found  that  a  considerable  number  of  women  clerks — no 
doubt  in  the  Civil  Service,  as  elsewhere — make  their  own  clothes 
and  perform  many  household  duties  in  addition  to  their  office 
work.  Their  low"  salaries  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  employ 
assistance  for  such  duties,  to  which  many  add — what  is  theoreti¬ 
cally  held  to  be  the  main  obligation — that  of  the  su])port  of  some 
other  member  of  the  family.  Another  reservation  w^eightily 
signed  recommends  that  the  highest  competitive  examination, 
Class  T.,  should  be  throwm  open  to  women  on  the  ground  that 
their  exclusion  is  neither  satisfactory  nor  just.  The  curious  recom¬ 
mendation  in  the  long  Minority  Beport  of  “equal  pay  ”  for  men 
and  women  in  individual  instances,  but  not  where  “situations  are 
giou]>Ml  in  large  classes,”  suggests  the  sort  of  dilemma  in  which 
those  are  placed  who  do  not  act  logically  and  on  principle. 
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Instances  of  equal  pay  in  the  Civil  Service  are  those  afforded  by  I 
the  salaries  of  the  women  Insurance  Commissioners  and  of  the 
medical  women  in  Government  Departments,  who  are  remuner¬ 
ated  on  the  same  scale  as  men. 

The  Commission  records  unanimously  th(‘  o])inion  that  “the 
object  should  be  not  to  provide  employment  for  women  as  such, 
but  to  secure  for  tbe  State  the  advantage  of  the  services  of  women 
whenever  those  services  will  best  promote  its  interests.”  The 
root  of  the  whole  matter  is  here. 

Since  the  Commission  reported,  a  very  large  number  of  women 
have  been  admitted  to  administrative  posts  in  the  new  IVfinistries 
set  up  for  war  purposes  or  new  Departments  of  old  ones  formed 
to  meet  national  exigencies.  In  one  such  department  an'  to  be 
found  something  like  sixty  women  administratively  enijiloyed; 
in  another  no  fewer  than  three  hundred.  Little  precedent  is, 
however,  afforded  these  ap|)ointments  for  equal  pay. 

The  tendency  prevails  to  throw  open  posts  to  tbe  equal  entry 
of  women  wdth  men  as  a  recognition  of  tbe  part  women  have 
borne  during  the  war  in  the  service  of  the  State.  Fifty- 
nine  thousand  five  hundred  women  are  given  as  the  total 
of  those  replacing  men  in  finance  and  banking.  The  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Bankers,  the  membership  of  wdiich  is  elosed  to 
women,  only  postpones  tbe  consideration  of  their  full  member-  I 
shi])  until  a  full  meeting  can  be  called  of  members  absent  on  | 
military  service.  Meanwhile  women  have  been  |■>ermitted  to  sit  I 
for  the  examinations  of  the  Institute  and  to  conij^te  for  its  prizes 
on  the  same  conditions  as  its  members.  The  Society  of  Incor- 
jK'rated  Accountants  and  Auditors  have  decided  to  admit  women. 

The  legal  restriction  debarring  women  from  sitting  for  the  exam¬ 
ination  which  admits  to  practice  as  solicitors  will  be  among  those 
withdrawn.  .Attention  was  focussed  on  this  matter  in  1014  when 
four  women  sued  the  Imw  Society  and  carried  the  matter  to  the 
Court  of  .Appeal.  It  was  then  made  clear  that  the  only  method 
of  gaining  admission  for  women  to  praetise  as  solicitors  is  by  .Act 
of  Parliament.  Lord  Buckmaster’s  Bill,  which  has  twice  passed 
the  Lords  and  has  great  support  in  tbe  Commons,  only  needs 
facilities  for  its  passage  into  law.  .At  present,  says  Aliss  Xettle- 
fold,  one  of  the  four  who  fought  the  case,  all  that  is  open  to  a 
woman  is  to  take  her  degree  and  become  a  clerk  in  some  office. 

-A  good  solicitor’s  clerk  can  in  rare  instances  work  up  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  -£450  or  -£500  a  year.  Were  the  Bill  to  pass  into  law.  a 
considerable  number  would  probably  take  tbe  five  years’  traininfi 
under  articles  (three  for  a  person  who  has  a  degree)  necessary  to 
prepare  themselves  for  tbe  profession.  It  is  all  the  jworer  for 
their  present  disqualifications.  .Anyone  who  has  beard  an  accom- 
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plished  woman  factory  inspector  conducting  her  case  in  court  can 
Iiave  little  doubt  of  women’s  capacity  in  this  direction.  Another 
bar  will  be  removed  when  the  “Bill  ”  to  be  passed  by  the  Labour 
Party  for  the  removal  of  the  legal  disqualifications  which  prevent 
women  from  becoming  Ministers  of  State  or  holding  judicial  office 
becomes  law\ 

All  such  measures  follow  naturally  on  the  decision  to  admit 
women  to  citizenship.  It  is  true  that  the  franchise  is  at  present 
a  “fancy  ”  one,  but  we  may  take  it  that  a  full  measure  of  adult 
sullrage  is  not  likely  to  be  long  delayed.  The  implied  right  to 
sit  in  Parliament  has  been  given  to  women  by  the  Government 
Enabling  Bill,  and  it  is  notew’orthy  that  Lord  Eobert  Cecil, 
in  moving  the  second  reading,  advocated  the  speedy 
passing  of  a  measure  which  would  throw  open  all  professions 
to  w^omen. 

The  enfranchisement  of  women  will  help  to  make  untenable 
the  |K)sition  of  advocates  of  unequal  pay.  It  is  difficult  to  admit 
the  equality  of  women  as  citizens  while  relegating  them  to  lower 
fjradcs  of  remuneration  for  identical  or  similar  service  to  the 
State.  ’Fo  do  so  is  to  put  their  labour  on  a  level  with  that  of 
adolescents  who  are  not  yet  qualified  for  citizenship.  Directly 
any  other  course  is  recommended,  such  as  that,  for  example,  by 
the  Departmental  Committee  on  the  scales  for  teachers  in  elemen¬ 
tary  schools,  the  weakness  of  the  jwsition  is  obvious.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  “adequate  ])rovision  ”  is  not  the  business  of  the  employer, 
either  as  regards  ])rivate  or  public  employment.  Advantageous¬ 
ness  to  the  emjdoyer,  irres|>ective  of  class  or  sex,  is  the  logical 
basis  on  which  remuneration  should  be  made.  If  this  is  the 
criterion  for  private- employment,  much  more  must  it  be  so  for  the 
local  authority  and  for  the  State,  wdiich  bodies  should  rank  as 
model  employers  and  set  the  j)ace  for  ))rivate  employment  so  long 
as  this  last  system  obtains.  The  situation  was  well  summed  up 
by  the  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Ministry  of  Munitions 
when  he  said  :  “Women  labour  must  not  be  employed  to  enable 
the  employer  to  make  larger  profits  than  he  would  make  if  he 
employed  men.” 

Those  who  oppose  an  equal  rate  do  so  on  the  ground  that 
women  as  a  sex  wdll  always  labour  under  certain  disabilities  in 
employment,  except  in  individual  and  exceptional  instances,  these 
disabilities  being  due  to  the  tendency  to  interruption  of  their 
employment  by  marriage  and  to  their  inferior  physical  strength. 
It  is  |)ointed  out  that  equality  of  pay  may  lead  in  some  cases  to 
segregation  and  to  relegation  to  certain  classes  of  employment 
in  which  they  will  not  compete  with  men.  This  risk  must  be 
faced.  Under  a  system  of  unequal  pay  w’e  have  segregation  and 
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experience  of  its  effects.  Take,  for  example,  the  ixisition  of 
women,  other  than  medical,  in  the  public  liealth  service.  Except 
in  the  case  of  sanitary  inspectors,  there  is  no  uniform  standard  of 
qualification.  The  training  required  for  and  the  salaries  ))aid  to 
health  visitors,  school  nurses,  tuberculosis  visitors,  and  others  are 
conspicuously  meagre,  and  the  whole  ])Osition  of  these  constantly 
increasing  so-called  “of>enings  ”  for  women  requires  radical  read¬ 
justment.  Another  instance  is  afforded  by  the  position  of  the 
nursing  profession  proper,  with  its  meagre  payment  and  poor 
conditions.  If  segregation  means  that  a  class  of  work  is  being 
undertaken  by  the  class  of  workers  best  fitted  to  perform  it.  the 
solution  is  most  desirable.  What  vitiates  the  solution  is  under¬ 
payment,  with  its  corollary  of  inadequate  training.  A  standard  of 
equal  pay  for  similar  work  will  incidentally  improve  the  position 
of  women  throughout  all  grades  of  labour,  and  will  influence  the 
standard  of  remuneration  for  employment  into  which  it  happens 
that  sex  competition  does  not  enter. 

The  introduction  of  women  into  certain  classes  of  labour  has 
been  artificial  and  owing  to  war  pressure,  as,  for  exanqile,  as 
navvies  on  outdoor  construction  work,  on  transferring  red-hot 
billets  from  the  furnaces  to  the  jiresses,  on  work  inside  ships, 
clearing  out  boilers  and  holds,  or  as  gas  stokers.  In  such  cases  the 
work  was  entiredy  unsuitable  to  them,  and  in  it  they  are  doubtless  ! 
inferior  to  men.  It  is  undesirable  for  themselves  and  for  the 
State  that  they  should  be  subjected  to  heavy  physical  strain,  and 
since  they  would  only  be  employed  in  these  and  similar  operations 
if  their  labour  was  cheaper  than  that  of  men,  equality  of  payment 
is  emphatically  needed. 

The  solution  of  the  difficulties  urged  against  equal  treatment 
are  not  to  be  found  in  artificially  bolstering  up  the  position  of 
women  as  paid  workers,  but  in  enabling  the  right  jierson  to 
qualify  without  let  or  hindrance  for  the  right  job. 

It  is  argued  that  there  is  an  economic  reason  for  different  rates 
of  pay ;  that  men  are  paid  on  the  assumption  that  the  support  of 
a  family  devolves  on  them,  while  a  woman  has  only  herself  to 
sup[X)rt.  The  theory  is  hardly  borne  out  by  facts.  These  are 
practically  decided,  with  men  as  with  women,  by  a  struggle 
between  two  opposing  sides.  The  strength  of  the  opposing  sides, 
not  theoretical  calculations,  really  decides  the  bargain.  So  much 
so  that  representations  as  to  the  number  of  women  .who  have 
dependents  and  the  number  of  men  who  are  bachelors,  neither 
of  whom  are  taken  into  account  on  the  alleged  family  basis  of 
payment,  are  hardly  worth  pursuing. 

The  total  inadequacy  of  average  earnings  calculated  on  the 
theory  of  the  family  basis,  has,  however,  grave  im|)ortance,  since 
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*  if,  raises  the  whole  ({uestion  of  the  obligation,  not  of  the  employers 
but  of  the  State,  to  its  members.  Germane  to  the  question  is 

^  that  of  tlie  taxation  of  the  childless  or  the  endowment  of  mother- 
I  hood  and  the  re8|X)nsil)ility  of  the  State  to  parents,  and  to  the 
i  children — the  citizens  of  the  future. 

*  The  subject  raises  many  fresh  issues,  and  is  better  treated  in 
f  another  article,  but  it  has  its  bearing  on  the  question  under  dis- 

Icussion.  Any  solution  so  far  suggested  would  have  the  effect  of 
diminishing  the  competition  of  such  w'omen  as  a  class,  by  enabling 
those  who  so  decide  to  withdraw  from  the  labour  market  and  give 
themselves  to  the  care  of  their  young  children.  An  instalment  of 
this  scheme  is  in  force  in  certain  American  States,  where  deserted 
wives  and  widows  are  in  receipt  of  pensions,- and  can  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  home  cares.  The  scheme  is  endorsed  by  Trade  Union 
opinion  here,  and  receives  the  support  of  Trade  Congress.  The 
principle  on  which  separation  allowances  calculated  on  a  family 
basis  have  been  granted  during  the  war  has  ^wpidarised  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  endowment  of  motherhood,  and  the  fact  that  the  principle 
is  maintained  in  the  unemployment  and  demobilisation  schemes 
will  further  stimulate  discussion.  For  the  scof^  of  this  article  it 
is  sufficient  to  lay  down  the  principle  of  “equal  pay  ”  for  identical 
or  similar  work,  and  to  support  the  only  ix)licy  which  will  enforce 
?  it.  that  of  paying  the  woman  in  industry  the  man’s  rate  for  the 
job  irrespective  of  the  output  of  the  particular  woman  concerned. 
“The  evidence  required  wilt  not  be  evidence  as  to  the  quality  and 
(piantity  of  the  work  of  individual  employees,  but  as  to  the  general 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  work  in  each  calling  of  the  average 
comjx'tent  employee,  male  or  female,  and  as  to  its  comparative 
'  value  to  the  average  good  employer,”  says  Mr.  Justice  Macnaugh- 
ton,  interpreting  in  the  case  of  the  Federated  Clerks’  Union  of 
.\iistralia  and  the  North  Queensland  Employers’  Federation,  the 
Queensland  Industrial  Arbitration  Act  of  1916. 

Not  only  will  this  {wsitioii  remove  the  grave  danger  that  their 
relegatioji  to  a  different  rate  of  pay  must  lead  to  underselling,  as 
•is  pointed  out  by  the  Prime  IMinister,^  but  it  wdll  lead  also  to  the 
greater  efficiency  of  those  women  who  compete.  Their  efficiency 
will  1  i  e  in  proportion  to  their  improved  conditions,  and  in 
order  to  fit  themselves  for  competition  they  will  train  and 
educate  themselves  adequately  for  the  work  into  which  they  wish 
to  enter. 

The  ideal  both  for  the  State  and  the  workers  is  that  each 
citizen  should  train  for  the  w'ork  for  which  he  or  she  is  best  fitted. 
While  only  second-rate  jobs  are  open  to  a  whole  class  of  workers, 
they  are  deprived  of  a  direct  incentive  to  self-development,  and 
(1)  See  The.  Ti'men,  December  7th,  1918.  Letter  to  Lady  Rhondda. 
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this  principle  is  universal  in  its  application,  whether  the  work 
be  manual  or  mental. 

The  question  resolves  itself  into  the  furnishing  of  equal  o|)()or- 
tunities  to  all,  so  that  the  tendency  dominant  in  the  past,  and  still 
existing,  to  cramp  and  mutilate  the  lives  of  a  whole  section  of  the 
community  by  accepting  for  them  lower  standards  of  education 
and  a  more  limited  horizon  than  those  offered  to  the  men  of  the 
nations,  should  cease.  This  question  of  the  recognition  of 
women’s  claims  by  ecpial  pay  and  the  equality  of  opportunity  it 
involves  is  part  of  the  religion  of  democracy.  For  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Gilbert  [Murray,  “the  cardinal  doctrine  of  that  religion  is 
the  right  of  every  human  soul  to  enter,  unhindered  except  by  the 
limitations  of  its  own  j)owers  and  desires,  into  the  full  spiritual 
heritage  of  the  race.” 

Gertrude  M.  Tfckw  rll. 
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Whkn  tlie  time  comes  to  decide  what  sliall  be  done  in  the  matter 
of  tlie  colonies  which  during  the  war  have  been  wrested  from 
(lermany,  assuredly  the  interests  of  the  natives  will  be 
the  main  factor.  It  may  certainly  be  stated  that  each 
nation  has  the  colonies  it  deserves,  for  the  colonies  do  unto 
you  as  you  would  do  unto  them.  The  British  Empire, 
which  occupies  about  one-fifth  of  the  area  and  includes  about 
one-fifth  of  the  pojndation  of  the  world,  is  the  greatest  colonising 
Power  known  to  history.  England  has  made  mistakes  in  her 
colonial  administration,  it  has  even  committed  crimes;  but  such 
blunders  and  crimes  were  made  many  a  long  day  ago,  and  even 
then  arose,  not  as  a  consequence  of  the  principles  underlying  the 
administration,  but  from  the  actions  of  individual  administrators. 
England  in  bygone  times  won  some  colonies  by  the  sword,  as 
(rennan  propagandist  writers  are  eager  to  recall,  but  it  did  not 
deliberately  draw  the  sword  merely  to  win  them.  Persecution 
of  its  nationals  by  the  natives  has  generally  been  the  determining 
cause.  Anyhow,  once  England  has  conquered  with  the  sword, 
she  has  sheathed  her  weapons  at  the  earliest  [xjssible  moment. 
Within  a  few  years  of  a  hard  fight  British  South  Africa  was 
granted  a  Constitution  and  became  a  self-governing  Dominion. 
.\ustralia  and  New  Zealand,  and,  of  course,  Canada,  too,  have 
their  own  Governments.  The  ties  which  bind  the  great  self- 
governing  Dominions  to  the  Motherland  were  thought  to  be  .so 
slight  that  the  Germans  prophesied  in  many  a  book  and  pamphlet 
and  article  that  in  the  event  of  the  Motherland  being  in  the  throes 
of  war  they  w'ould  take  the  opjwrtunity  to  cast  off  the  shackles 
and  declare  themselves  independent.  So  perhaps  they  would, 
and  tha  hopes  of  the  enemy  might  have  been  realised,  had  there 
been  any  shackles.  What  actually  occurred  when  war  broke  out 
all  the  world  in  general  and  Germany  in  particular  knows.  The 
colonies  provided  armies  and  sent  them  thousands  of  miles  to 
defend  the  old  country  ;  they  threw  themselves  whole-heartedly 
into  the  war,  and  turned  their  countries  into  so  many  arsenals ; 
their  greatest  men  came  to  England  to  attend  the  councils  of  the 
Empire,  and  helped  to  forge  a  chain  that  has  made  the  British 
Empire  stronger  and  more  closely  knit  than  ever  it  was  before. 
Not  the  great  self-governing  Dominions  only,  be  it  noted,  but 
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the  Crown  Colonies,  rallied  to  the  support  of  Britain.  The  report 
of  the  Rovvlatt  C’ommittee  has  thrown  light  ui)on  the  efforts  which 
Germany  has  been  making  for  a  score  of  years  to  undermine  the 
British  Government  in  India.  Germany  spent  millions  of  money 
and  an  immensity  of  time  and  trouble  to  this  end.  Yet  from  the 
outset  the  princes  and  people  of  India  offered  their  lives  and  their 
treasure  to  their  Sovereign. 

A  greater  tribute  to  the  British  methods  of  colonisation  is  not 
required.  What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  keystoiu'  of  the 
system?  The  answer  is  simple.  The  cardinal  ludnciple  of  British 
administration  abroad,  as  at  home,  is  justice.  “Their  orderliness, 
their  respect  for  law,  their  genius  for  give  and  take,  and  their 
national  solidarity  are  the  reasons  for  Britain’s  success,”  that 
acute  American  observer  of  British  institutions,  the  late 
Price  Collier,  wrote  a  few  years  ago.  “This  is  the  country 
of  personal  freedom  and  also  personal  resi^nsibility.  You  may 
do  as  you  please  unmolested,  imcriticised ,  unreported,  unphoto¬ 
graphed,  unheralded,  unnoticed  even,  as  in  no  other  country  in 
the  world,  but  the  moment  you  do  what  you  ought  not  to  please 
to  do,  from  the  policeman  to  the  court,  and  thence  to  the  gaol,  is 
a  shorter  road  here  than  anywhere  else.  So  much  personal  liberty 
is  only  possible  where  justice  is  swift,  unprejudiced,  impartial, 
and  sure.”  One  more  quotation  from  the  same  source  may  j>er- 
haps  be  given.  “What  you  want  is  not  refused  you,  but  what 
they  have  and  like  is  gradually  forced  upon  you.  Thus  they 
govern  their  colonies.  No  raising  of  voices,  no  useless  and  pro- 
longed  discussion,  no  heat  generated,  no  ridicule  of  your  habits  or 
eulogy  of  their  own,  none  of  these,  but  just  slow-moving,  un¬ 
changing,  confident  bulk.”  Criticism  more  discerning  will  not 
be  easy  to  find.  The  native  races  know  that  they  will  get  fair 
play ;  they  know  that  their  habits  and  cuc  >ms  will  be  treated 
reverently  so  long  as  they  do  not  clash  with  the  laws  of  humanity; 
and  they  realise  that  the  colonies  are  administered  in  their 
interests. 

If,  however.  Great  Britain  administers  its  colonies  in  the 
interests  of  the  natives,  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  governs  its 
colonies  first  and  last  in  the  interests  of  the  German  Empire.  Ger¬ 
many,  which  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  had  colonies  of  the 
extent  roughly  of  1,000,000  square  miles,  has  always  been  wonder¬ 
ing  how  it  could  profit  by  its  colonies.  Its  famous  publicist.  Dr. 
Paul  Rohrbach,  has  dealt  with  this  subject  in  one  of  his  works, 
entitled  :  Wie  machen  wir  unsere  Kolonien  rentahel?  (How  shall 
w’e  make  our  colonies  lucrative?).  German  colonial  institutes 
have  always  insisted  that  their  colonies  are  valuable  as  an  outlet 
for  superfluous  population,  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  after  twenty 
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years,  only  10,000  Germans  found  tlieir  way  to  them.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  Germany  has  spent  £100,000,000  in  colonial 
administration,  railways,  public  works  and  wars,  and  nothing  at 
all  worth  mentioning  in  educating  the  natives.  The  German 
looking  upon  his  colonies  only  as  a  source  of  wealth,  the  best  men 
consequently  do  not  go  to  the  colonies.  Jacks-in-office  are  the 
worst  possible  Governors.  The  Prussian  who  goes  out  is  at  best 
nothing  more  than  a  harsh  task-master,  and  in  a  tropical  climate 
is  liable  to  run  amok ;  at  w'orst,  he  is  a  savage  thinly  veneered 
with  German  Kultur.  The  individual,  nevertheless,  is  not  so 
nuich  at  fault  as  the  principle.  If  Governors  are  told  that  the 
test  of  success  is  to  make  out  of  the  colonies  as  much  money  as 
pt)ssible  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  there  is  no  future  for  such 
colonies.  In  such  conditions  the  native  is  simply  regarded  as  a 
machine  for  procuring  raw^  material,  and  as  there  are  many  natives 
the  Administration  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  cheaper  to 
kill  them  by  overwork  and  procure  others  than  to  care  for  them. 
The  natives  fully  appreciate  the  motives  of  their  masters,  and 
fear  them.  They  obey  blindly  in  sheer  panic;  but  slaves  do  not 
make  the  best  workmen,  and  in  the  long  run  terror  is  not  the 
best  incentive  to  eifort.  The  German  colonial  system  in  nearly 
every  quarter  has  been  a  dismal  and  depressing  failure.  The 
colonies  were  organised  with  the  thoroughness  for  which  Germany 
is  famous ;  but  the  system  which  Brandenburg  accepts  does  not 
suit  the  native,  who  understands  it  not  at  all,  and  the  German, 
who  cannot  fathom  the  mentality  of  his  European  neighbours,  is 
utterly  at  sea  when  dealing  with  natives.  His  maximum  of 
effort  only  produces  the  minimum  of  result. 

What  has  just  been  said  is  borne  out.  by  the  statements  of 
Theodor  Gotthilf  von  Leutwein,  who  was  Governor  of  German 
South-West  Africa  for  eleven  years.  After  he  was  recalled  to 
Germany  he  compiled  a  work — Elf  Jahre  in  Dcutsch-Siidu'f'st- 
Afrika,  published  in  190G — in  which  he  wrote  much  that  was  in¬ 
teresting  concerning  the  British  and  German  principles  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  eolonisatio!!,  and  in  w'hich  he  stated  that  the  earlier  avowed 
policy  of  Germany  was  to  “reconcile  the  original  inhabitants  to 
their  fate.” 

“  I  liave  personally  assisted  in  conducting  this  policy  in  perfect  unanimity 
with  the  original  population,  all  the  more  for  the  reason  that  the  war  with 
Witbooi  had  opened  my  eyes  at  the  very  beginning  of  my  colonial 
activity  concerning  the  difficulties  experienced  in  suppressing  native 
risings  in  South-West  Africa.  Since  that  time  I  have  used  my  best 
endeavour  to  make  the  native  tribes  serve  our  cause  and  to  play  them 
off  one  against  the  other.  Kven  an  adversary  of  this  policy  must  concede 
to  me  that  it  was  more  difficult,  but  also  more  serviceable,  to  influence 
the  natives  to  kill  each  other  for  us  than  to  expect  streams  of  blood  and 
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streams  of  money  from  the  Old  Fatherland  for  their  suppression.  That 
this  poUcy  has  proved  itself  impossible  of  being  carried  through  uninter, 
ruptedly  for  reasons  which  will  be  found  in  my  foregoing  expositions  is 
however,  no  proof  that  it  should  not  have  been  tried  at  all. 

“  In  this  connection  it  will  be  interesting  to  review  for  a  moment  tlie 
Ih  itish  world-wide  Empire.  A  census  of  the  population  in  the  same,  which 
was  ordered  in  1901,  and  the  results  of  which  have  been  published  a  short 
while  ago,  has  elicited  the  fact  that  of  approximately  400  million  subjects 
of  the  King  of  England  only  54  millions,  or  Kii  per  cent.,  are  whites,  t.e., 
that  the  latter  are  even  less  in  numbers  than  the  white  subjects  of  the 
German  Empire.  In  truth,  it  would  certainly  be  worth  while  studying  in 
what  manner  these  54  million  whites  within  the  British  Empire  succeed 
in  dominating  over  the  H50  million  natives.  It  appears  impossible  that 
this  should  bo  done  on  the  whole  by  a  policy  of  force  and  suppression,  as 
such  a  policy  could  not  be  carried  through.  There  consequently  only 
remains  the  supposition  that  the  British  understand  better  than  ourselves 
how'  to  interest  the  natives  in  their  cause  and  to  make  them  subservient 
to  the  same. 

“  They  seem  to  apply  completely  different  systems,  according  to  the 
character  of  their  colonial  territories  and  their  inliabitants.  We  know,  for 
instance,  that  in  the  Cape  Colony — a  country  in  which  the  suppression  of 
native  risings  would  present  just  as  many  difficulties  as  in  our  South-West 
Africa — they  have  simply  made  full  citizens  of  the  natives.  Only  when  a 
native  tribe  would  not  accommodate  itself  to  law'  and  order,  as,  for  instance, 
the  robber-like  Korannas,  they  have  destroyed  such  tribe  by  armed  force, 
but  not  w'ithout  the  assistance  of  the  other  native  tribes.  Of  course,  they 
got  rid  of  a  j)ortion  of  their  restless  Hottentot  tribes  by  the  immigration  of 
the  same  into  our  present  Protectorate.  However,  in  Basutoland,  where  a 
warlike  tribe  resides  in  a  rather  uninviting  and  mountainous  country,  the 
English  have  been  satisfied  with  nominal  rule,  and  in  order  to  prevent  any 
disturbance  have  not  permitted  a  w  hite  immigration  into  that  country.  .  .  . 

“  In  fact,  it  requires  a  special  understanding  of  the  usages  and  customs 
of  the  natives  if  a  white  race  is  to  remain  master  in  its  own  house  under 
the  numerical  conditions  as  they  exist  in  the  British  Empire;  and  \inless 
a  nation  understands  that  art  it  should  rather  leave  colonising  alone,  for  it 
will  hardly  experience  joy  therefrom.” 

(Teriiian  methods  of  colonisation — if  this  be  not  a  misuse  of 
the  expression — has  long  been  a  byword.  The  contempt  and 
disgust  it  has  aroused  throughout  the  world  has  in  most  minds 
been  based  on  general  rather  than  particular  knowledge.  No 
longer  need  anyone  suffer  from  ignorance  of  details.  There  has 
now  been  published  by  the  I’nion  of  South  Africa  a  Report  on 
the  Natives  of  South-West  Africa  and  their  Treatment  by  Ger¬ 
many,  prepared  by  Mr.  E.  H.  M.  Gorges,  the  Administrator  of 
the  occupied  territory.  This  work  is  comparable  only  with  the 
reports  on  the  atrocities  in  Belgium  and  France.  Such  heart¬ 
breaking,  infuriating  reading  hapi)ily  is  not  often  offered  to  the 
world.  Indeed,  if  it  were  not  so  well  documented,  the  account 
of  actions  of  so-called  civilised  beings  in  the  twentieth  century 
contained  in  it  would  be  unbelievable. 

Bismarck  in  1884,  the  year  in  wliich  Germany  began  its  occu- 
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pation  of  the  district  now  known  as  German  South-West  Africa, 
convened  the  Berlin-Congo  Conference,  at  which  the  Powers 
represented  agreed  upon  the  sacred  duty  (1)  of  preserving  the 
aboriginal  races  of  Africa,  (-2)  of  watching  over  their  interests,  and 
(3)  of  cultivating  their  moral  and  material  advancement  and  de¬ 
velopment.  It  was  on  the  strength  of  these  undertakings  that 
Great  Britain  raised  no  objection  to  the  annexation  by  Germany 
of  over  300,U(K>  sipiare  miles  of  territory  in  South-West  Africa. 
Great  Britain  acted  in  all  good  faith  in  this  matter,  believing 
in  the  good  faith  of  the  German  Government.  It  'did  not 
then  dream,  what  is  even  yet  difficult  to  realise  although  now 
proved  to  demonstration,  that  in  the  realm  of  veracity  the 
German  demands  to  be  a  law  unto  himself  and  unto  himself 
alone.  Kultur  had  already  raised  its  head,  and  the  in¬ 
sensate  vanity  of  the  Germans  had,  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  seriously  deranged  its  mental  equilibrium.  While  German 
statesmen  were  talking  of  the  duty  of  the  colonising  Powers  to 
the  native  races.  Dr.  Paul  Bohrbach,  who  in  1890  was  a  highly 
placed  official  in  the  (ierman  Colonial  Office,  explained  the  policy 
hidden  under  the  well-sounding  professions  : — 

“  The  decision  to  colonise  in  South-West  Africa  could,  after  all,  mean 
nothing  else  but  this,  namely,  that  the  native  tribes  would  have  to  give 
up  their  lands  on  which  they  had  previously  grazed  their  stock  in  order 
that  the  white  man  might  have  the  land  for  the  grazing  of  his  stock. 

*■  When  this  attitude  is  questioned  from  the  moral  law  standpoint  the 
answer  is  that  for  nations  of  the  ‘  Kultur  position  ’  of  the  South  African 
natives  the  loss  of  their  free  national  barbarism  and  their  development  into 
a  class  of  labourers  in  service  of,  and  dependent  on,  the  white  people  is 
primarily  a  ‘  law  of  existence  ’  in  the  highest  degree. 

‘‘  It  is  applicable  to  a  nation  in  the  same  way  as  to  the  individual — that 
the  right  of  existence  is  justified  primarily  in  the  degree  that  such  existence 
is  useful  for  progress  and  general  development. 

‘‘  By  no  arguments  whatsoever  can  it  be  shown  that  the  preservation  of 
any  degree  of  national  independence,  national  property,  and  political  organi¬ 
sation  by  the  races  of  South-West  Africa  would  be  of  a  greater,  or  even  of 
an  equal,  advantage  for  the  development  of  mankind  in  general  or  of  the 
Gorman  people  in  particular  than  the  making  of  such  races  serviceable  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  former  possessions  by  the  white  races.” 

Dr.  Kohrbach’s  pronouncement  was  but  the  enunciatioti  of  the 
plicy  of  the  German  Government.  “It  will  be  found,”  Mr. 
Gorges  states,  “that  for  the  native  there  was,  in  efiect,  during  the 
first  seventeen  years  after  the  formal  annexation  of  the  country 
by  Germany,  no  law,  and  that  such  protection  as  the  law  event¬ 
ually  provided  was  granted  not  out  of  motives  of  humanity,  but 
because  it  was  at  last  recognised  that  the  native  was  a  useful  asset 
in  the  country,  and  that,  without  his  labour,  cattle-ranching,  for 
which  large  areas  of  the  country  are  well  suited,  and  diamond 
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and  copper  mining,  were  imi)ossible.”  In  1904  the  native  tribes 
rebelled  against  their  tyrants,  and  the  military  Governor,  von 
Trotha,  put  into  force  a  V ernichtungs  Prinzep  (policy  of  exter¬ 
mination).  Against  this  Dr.  llohrbach  has  vigorously  protested, 
not  on  grounds  of  humanity,  as  might  be  supposed,  but  from  the 
economic  |xjint  of  view,  because  the  cattle  and  sheep  of  the 
Hercros  shared  the  fate  of  their  masters — all,  with  the  exception 
of  3,000  head  of  cattle  captured  before  von  Trotha’s  time,  had 
peri.shed  in  the  desert.  When  the  German  Government  of  South- 
West  Africa  took  a  census  after  the  rebellion  was  suppressed,  80 
per  cent,  of  the  Hereros  had  disappeared,  and  more  than  half 
of  the  Hottentot  and  Berg  Damaras  people. 


Estimate, 

1904. 

Official  Census, 
1911. 

Decrease, 

Hereros 

80,000 

15,130 

64,870 

Hottentots 

20,000 

9,781 

10,219 

Derg  Damaras 

80,000 

12,831 

17,169 

130,000 

37,742 

92,258 

It  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Gorges  that  when  Germany  annexed 
the  country  in  1890  the  Hereros  must  have  possessed  over  150,0(X) 
head  of  cattle,  and  that  after  the  rinderpest  scourge  seven  years 
later  they  still  had,  notwithstanding  export  and  slaughter,  about 
90,000  head.  In  1902,  that  is,  in  less  than  ten  years  after  the 
arrival  of  the  earliest  German  settlers,  the  Hereros  retained  but 
45,898  head  of  cattle,  while  the  1,051  German  traders  and  farmers 
then  in  the  country  owned  between  them  44,487  head.  The  sub¬ 
sequent  proceedings  may  be  deduced  from  Mr.  Gorges’  pregnant 
statement  :  “By  the  end  of  1905  the  surviving  Hereros  had  been 
reduced  to  pauperism  and  possessed  nothing  at  all.  .  .  .  The 
story  of  the  German  traders  and  how  they,  with  the  direct  con¬ 
nivance,  sanction,  and  approval  of  the  German  Government,  de¬ 
liberately  robbed  the  Hereros  of  their  cattle,  is  one  of  the  darkest 
of  the  very  black  pages  of  German  history  in  South-West  Africa.” 
The  Report  under  consideration  contains  many  statements  made 
on  oath  by  Hereros  as  to  how  the  German  traders  behaved,  and 
one  of  these,  typical  of  the  rest,  may  be  given  :  — 

“  ‘  Our  people  were  bein"  robbed  and  deceived  right  and  left  by  German 
traders;  their  cattle  were  taken  by  force;  they  were  flogged  and  ill-treated, 
and  got  no  redress,’  Under-Chief  Daniel  Kareko  of  Omarurii  declared  when 
dealing  with  the  reasons  why  the  native  races  rebelled  in  1904.  ‘  In  fact, 

the  German  police  assisted  the  traders  instead  of  protecting  us.  Traders 
would  come  along  and  offer  goods.  When  we  said  that  we  had  no  cattle 
to  spare,  as  the  rinderpest  had  killed  so  many,  they  said  they  would  give 
us  credit.  Often  when  we  refused  to  buy  goods,  even  on  credit,  the 
trader  would  simply  off-load  goods  and  leave  them,  saying  that  we  could 
pay  when  we  liked,  but  in  a  few  weeks  he  would  come  back  and  demand 
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his  money  or  cattle  in  lieu  thereof.  He  would  then  go  and  pick  out  our 
very  best  cows  he  could  find.  Very  often  one  man’s  cattle  were  taken 
to  pay  other  people’s  debts.  If  we  objected  and  tried  to  resist,  the  police 
would  be  sent  for,  and,  what  with  floggings  and  the  threats  of  shooting, 
it  was  useless  for  our  poor  people  to  resist.  If  the  traders  had  been  fair 
and  reasonable,  like  the  old  English  traders  of  the  early  days,  we  would 
never  have  complained,  but  this  was  not  trading  at  all — it  was  only  theft 
and  robbery.  They  fixed  their  own  prices  for  the  goods,  but  would  never 
let  us  place  our  own  valuation  on  the  cattle.  They  said  a  cow  was  worth 
Mk.2()  only.  For  a  bag  of  meal  they  took  eight  cows,  which  to  us  were 
equivalent  to  sixteen  oxen,  as  tlvo  Hereros  would  always  give  two  oxen 
for  the  cow,  as  she  is  a  breeder,  and  we  loved  to  increase  our  herds.  For 
a  pair  of  boots  a  cow  was  taken.  Most  traders  took  only  cows,  as  they 
were  fanners  also,  and  wanted  to  increase  their  herds.  Often  when 
credit  had  been  given  they  came  back  and  claimed  what  they  called 
interest  on  the  debt.  Once  I  got  a  bag  of  meal  on  credit,  and  later  on 
the  trader  came  and  took  eight  cows  for  the  debt  and  two  more  cows  for 
what  he  called  credit;  thus  it  cost  me  ten  cows  altogether.  Just  before 
the  rebellion  in  1903  things  got  worse  than  ever.  All  traders  came  round 
and  started  to  collect  debts.  Some  debts  they  claimed  had  never  existed; 
often  their  claims  were  quite  false,  and  they  w’ere  deliberately  stealing 
our  cattle.  We  complained  to  the  German  police,  but  were  told  we  were 
all  liars,  and  that,  as  a  German  could  never  lie,  his  word  would  always 
be  taken,  even  if  half  a  dozen  of  us  had  the  impudence  to  contradict  Him. 
This  made  us  feel  as  if  it  were  just  as  well  not  to  be  alive.  Our  people  cried 
and  lamented  the  loss  of  their  stock;  our  poorer  people  no  longer  had  enough 
milk  to  drink;  all  our  cows  were  going,  and  every  month  saw  our  property 
dwindle  away.  We  saw  our  chiefs,  who  complained  and  complained  till  they 
were  tired.  No  heed  was  taken  of  them,  and  we  had  no  courts  of  law  to 
which  to  appeal  for  justice.’ 

Further  evidence  is  forthcomin"  from  Dr.  Eohrbaeh,  who  by 
this  time  must  regret  his  frankness  : — 

“  The  chief  necessity  in  the  establishment  of  the  new  settlers  was  the 
supply  of  stock,  and  the  difficulties  in  this  direction  increased  in  propor¬ 
tion  with  the  growth  of  the  newly  opened-up  farming  propositions.  Every 
newly  founded  farming  venture  required,  above  all  things,  a  supply  of 
breeding  stock.  The  white  ranchers  and  farmers  w'ho  had  breeding  stock 
hold  on  to  them  as  far  as  possible,  and  only  sold  in  cases  of  extreme  neces¬ 
sity;  moreover,  no  farm  had  at  that  time  been  so  far  developed  that  the 
number  of  stock  acquired  by  breeding  was  in  excess  of  the  available 
grazing  ground.  So  for  the  newly  arrived  farmer  no  other  course  remained 
but,  before  starting  business  as  a  farmer,  to  enter  into  trading  work  with 
the  Hereros  and  there  to  acquire  the  cows  he  needed  by  barter.  .  .  . 

“  In  addition  to  breeding  stock,  the  future  farmer  required  transport  oxen. 
The  Hereros  w’ere  also  the  chief  producers  of  these.  .  .  .  The  trade  with 
the  Hereros  constituted  for  the  commencing  farmer  the  normal  channel 
through  which  in  the  first  instance  he  could  get  possession  of  the  required 
breeding  stock.  ...  It  is,  therefore,  an  error  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
before  the  rebellion  (1904)  the  farmer  and  trader  were  distinct  and  separate 
occupations.  In  anv  case  there  w’ere  very  few  persons  who  had  not  found 
it  necessary  to  be  traders  first  of  all  before  they  could  become  farmers.  .  .  . 
When  public  opinion  in  Germany,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  1904  rebellion, 

(1)  There  were  no  courts  before  July,  1903. 
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sharply  criticised  the  excesses  of  the  traders  no  one  in  the  country  wanted 
to  admit  ever  having  been  a  trader  and  ever3oue  had  always  been  a  farmer  “ 
only.” 

]n  the  matter  of  the  treatment  of  the  natives,  von  Jjeuwein, 
after  his  recall,  having  been  charged  with  having  in  part  brought 
about  the  rebellion  by  his  leniency,  declared  that  he  had  always 
differentiated  between  Enro])eans  and  natives.  He  claimed  that 
he  liad  always  placed  a  higher  value  on  the  life  of  a  white  man 
than  on  that  of  a  native,  that  Ciermans  who  by  their  brutality 
incapacitated  a  native  were  only  fined,  while  the  native  who 
assaulted  a  white  man  was  jiunished  by  lashes  and  imjirisonment 
in  chains.  In  snpixirt  of  his  statement  that  he  had  not  shown 
undue  leniency  to  the  natives  he  was  able,  to  his  undying  shame, 
to  print  in  his  book  the  following  table  ; — 


A. — KciiOPEVXS  MCliUKItED  UY  NATIVES. 


Name. 

(а)  1894,  Christie  (Englishman) 

(б)  1895,  German  soldier 

(c)  1895,  Smith  (Boer) 

(d)  1896,  Feyton  (Englishman) 

(e)  1899,  Claasen  Durr 

(/)  1900,  German  policeman 


Sentences. 

1  death  and  1  penal  servitude. 
6  death  sentences. 

2  death  sentences, 

1  death  sentence. 

2  death  sentences, 
death  sentences. 


B. — Natives  Mchdehed  by  Eckopeass. 


Name. 

(ft)  1896,  Hottentots  Jantje  and 
Kurieb 

(b)  1901,  Herero  Leonard 
(<•)  1902,  Ilcrero  Kamawu 
(<7)  1903,  the  Daughter  of  Zacharias, 
Chief  of  Otjimbingwe 


Sentences. 

On  trial  :  5^  years’  confinement. 
On  appeal  :  reducKl  to  3  months' 
imprisonment. 

1  year’s  imprisonment. 

2  years’  imprisonment. 

On  trial  :  acquitted. 

On  appcid  (bN’  jnoseentor)  :  3  years' 
imprisonment. 


Minor  offences  by  natives  were  dealt  with  not  by  a  court  but 
by  the  police.  While  sentence  of  death  and  to  imprisonment  over 
six  months  had  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Governor,  corjxjral  punish¬ 
ment  cotild  be  inflicted  under  the  supervision  of  the  |K)lice-ser- 
geant  merely  on  the  complaint  of  the  master. 

”  ‘  The  proceilurc  was  something  after  this  fashion,’  the  Report  states. 
‘  A  letter  was  written  by  the  employer  to  local  police  or  the  nearest  police 
post  to  the  effect  th.at  ‘  the  bearer  ’  (ft)  ‘  was  cheeky  to  me  to-day,’  or 
(b)  ‘  refused  to  obey  my  orders,’  or  (c)  ‘  is  lazy  and  does  not  work  well,’ 
or  (d)  ‘  has  lost  one  of  my  cows  through  negligence.’  The  unfortunate 
culprit  takes  the  letter  and  delivers  it.  After  reading  it  the  police-sergeant 
orders  the  native  to  he  stripped,  and,  according  to  the  sergeant’s  taste  or 
his  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things,  ttm,  twelve,  fifteen,  and  even  more  lashes 
are  inflicted  with  a  heavy  sjambok.  The  sergeant  makes  a  note  of  the  com¬ 
plaint  and  his  sentence,  and  returns  the  native  to  his  employer  with  a  note. 
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‘  Fiftefii  lashes  given,’  endorsed  on  the  foot  of  the  letter  of  complaint. 
More  serious  cases,  such,  c.g.,  as  the  theft  of  a  pair  of  boots,  would  come 
before  the  District  Head.  A  case  in  point,  i.e.,<  theft  of  an  oflBcer’s  boots, 
was  actually,  accorditig  to  the  records,  punished  with  twelve  months’ 
imprisonment  and  twice  twenty-five  lashes.  Naturally,  when  a  policeman 
could  go  up  to  fifteen  lashes,  a  magistrate  could  not  well  impose  less  than 
twenty-five  or  double  twenty-five  (i.c.,  twenty-five  administered  twice,  wdtli 
an  interval  between).” 

Nor  was  the  state  of  the  native  in  German  South-West  Africa 
better  even  in  the  last  days  of  German  occupation.  The  basis 
for  this  statement  is  the  German  official  paper,  Crimes  and 
Offences  committed  and  Punishments  and  Penalties  inflicted 
during  the  Period  January  1st,  1913,  to  March  Slst,  1914.  The 
total  number  of  native  convictions  was  4,356,  of  which  4,039 
were  males  and  317  females.  The  bulk  of  the  convictions  were 
made  up:  desertion,  894;  ne^digence,  8’26 ;  vagrancy,  429;  dis¬ 
obedience,  414 ;  insolence,  256 ;  contravening  Pass  laws,  198 ; 
laziness,  150.  The  punishments  include  : — 

"  (ii)  841  sentences  of  imprisonment  with  hard  labour,  with  or  without 
lashes. 

"  (h)  507  sentences  of  imprisonment  in  chains,  with  or  without  lashes. 

”  (c)  2,787  sentences  to  lashes,  including  also  in  some  cases  either  (a) 
or  (h)  above,  whereby  46,719  lashes  were  inflicted — average  of  about  seven¬ 
teen  lashes  per  punishment. 

"  (J)  2.‘17  sentences  (on  juvenile  offenders)  to  strokes  with  a  cane,  whereby 
5,408  strokes  were  inflicted — an  average  of  thirteen  strokes  per  punishment. 

This  brutality  was  apparently  as  much  the  outcome  of  fear  of 
another  native  rising  as  the  result  of  inborn  bestiality.  The 
records  of  i)unishments  are  carried  up  nearly  to  the  outbreak  of 
war,  and  show  no  imjirovement  in  any  respect  in  the  system  of 
government.  Switz,  the  Governor,  issued  on  May  31st,  1912,  a 
“secret  and  personal”  circular  to  the  Magistrate. 

”  Within  recent  weeks  I  have  received  information  from  various  quarters 
to  the  effect  that  a  desperate  feeling  is  becoming  prevalent  of  late  amongst 
the  natives  in  certain  areas  of  the  country. 

“  The  reason  which  is  unanimously  given  for  this  fact  is  that  brutal 
excesses  of  Europeans  against  natives  are  alarmingly  on  the  increase — it  is 
iiuieli  to  be  regretted  in  this  connection  that  even  the  police  officials  have 
become  guilty  of  such  offences  in  a  few  cases — and  that  such  offences  do 
not  find  tlie  punishment  before  the  courts  of  law  which  they  ought  to 
receive  according  to  the  sense  of  justice  of  the  natives. 

"  In  consequence  thereof  the  natives  are  supposed  to  despair  of  the 
impartiality  of  our  jurisdiction  and  to  be  driven  into  a  blind  hatred  of  every, 
thing  that  is  white;  and  as  a  final  result  wouhl  resort  to  self-help — that 
is,  another  native  rising. 

“  It  is  quite  evident  that  such  feelings  of  hatred  amongst  the  natives,  if 
amelioration  of  their  lot  is  not  energetically  provided  for,  must  lead  within 
a  short  space  of  time  to  a  renawed  and  desperate  native  rising,  and  con¬ 
sequently  to  the  economic  ruin  of  the  country. 
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“It  is,  therefore,  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  European  population  tlmt 
persons  who  rage  in  mad  brutality  against  the  natives,  and  who  consider 
their  white  skin  a  charter  of  i)ideninity  from  punishment  for  the  most  brutal 
crimes,  be  rendered  innocuous  by  all  possible  means. 

“  Because  a  people  who  makes  a  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  dominant 
race  must  fir-st  of  all  keep  clean  their  own  ranks. 

“  If  the  crimes  committed  by  Europeans  against  natives  do  not  find 
punishment  at  all,  or  no  sufficient  punishment,  it  will  become  impossible 
in  future  to  act  with  that  severity  in  the  cases  of  the  crimes  committed 
by  natives  against  Europeans,  which  is  imperative  in  the  general  interest. 

“  I  have  no  influence  on  the  jurisdiction  as  far  as  Europeans  are  con¬ 
cerned,  but  I  shall,  as  far  as  that  is  possible,  take  care  by  administrative 
measures,  that  the  doubtlessly  existing  critical  conditions  arc  counteracted. 

“  Above  all  things,  I  intend  to  order,  as  such  cases  arise,  that  such 
Europeans  who  persist  in  ill-treating  their  native  servants  in  a  brutal 
manner  shall  no  longer  be  supplied  with  native  labour, 

“  However,  an  effectual  alteration  will  only  be  possible  if  the  white 
population  itself,  who,  as  far  as  I  feel,  condemn  such  brutalities  of  rough 
elements  to  the  utmost,  docs  not  leave  such  individuals,  who  are  a  danger 
to  the  common  weal,  ^n  any  doubt  about  its  attitude  on  the  question,  and 
actively  co-operates  to  prevent  such  crimes  or  to  bring  them  to  justice  in 
cases  where  they  have  occurred. 

“  .\nd  as  I  am  convinced  that  it  will  be  possible  for  the  District  Councils 
to  influence  their  co-citizens  in  this  respect,  I  request  that  you  will  inform 
the  District  Councils  in  the  strictest  confidence  of  the  contents  of  this 
communication  at  their  next  meeting. 

“  I  trust  that,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Eun)pean  population,  it  will  be 
possible  to  create  conditions  which  will  reinstate  in  the  natives  a  confidence 
that  they  will  find  protection  from  the  Europeans  against  the  brutal  excesses 
of  a  few  individuals. 

“  You  are  requested  to  confirm  the  receipt  of  this  communication.” 

This  document  is  instructive  at  once  as  to  the  state  of  the 
country  under  (ferinan  ride  and  as  to  the  distorted  concejition  of 
the  Governor.  Laws  are  not  to  be  brought  in  line  with  justice ; 
there  is  nothing  in  this  letter  urging  mercy  or  humanity ;  merely 
a  warning  that  it  is  inexpedient  further  to  arouse  the  “desperate 
feeling  ’’  of  the  native  for  fear  of  consequences ;  there  is  no  sug¬ 
gestion  that  (Germans  who  “rage  in  mad  brutality  against  the 
natives  ”  shall  be  treated  with  the  utmost  severity  ;  the  sole  threat 
is  that  if  they  “jiersist  in  ill-treating  their  native  servants  in  a 
brutal  manner  (they)  shall  no  longer  be  sujiplied  with  native 
labour.”  And  this  was  written  by  the  responsible  Governor  of 
the  Protectorate,  representative  of  one  of  the  Great  Powers,  in 
the  year  191‘2. 

No  wonder  that  when  the  Germans  capitulated,  and  a  British 
Administrator  took  charge  of  the  territory^  he  found  it  difficult 
at  first  to  persuade  the  natives  that  justice  was  their  due  and 
that  their  interests  were  his  first  care. 

“  The  iiatives,”  Mr.  Gorges  has  written  in  his  Introduction  to  the 
Report,  “  freed  from  the  oppression  under  which  they  had  suffered  for 
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twenty-five  years  before  our  advent  into  tins  country,  and  in  their  simple 
way  of  thinking  unable  to  understand  why,  after  having  conquered  the 
Germans  here,  we  did  not  utterly  despoil  them  of  their  property,  have  also 
since  the  occupation  provided  a  considerable  amount  of  difficulty  for  the 
administration.  The  terms  under  which  the  German  forces  of  South-West 
Africa  capitulated  in  July,  1916,  provided  that  the  civil  population  and  the 
reservists  then  under  arms  w'ould  be  allowed  to  resume  their  normal  avoca¬ 
tions,  and  at  once  there  arose  throughout  the  Protectorate  a  strong  demand 
for  native  labour.  The  natives,  after  the  ill-treatment  to  which  they  had 
been  subjected  by  their  former  employers,  were  in  a  very  large  number  of 
cases  most  reluctant  to  accept  service,  and  much  patience  has  been  required 
to  teach  them  that  it  is  necessary  to  work  to  live,  and  that  the  liberties 
they  now  enjoy  also  carry  obligations,  and  that  while  our  officials  afford 
protection  to  all  and  assist  every  labourer  to  secure  fair  treatment  and  a  fair 
wage,  it  is  incumbent  on  them  to  perform  their  labour  in  a  proper  manner. 

“  The  native  policy  now  in  force  here  has  been  based  largely  on  the 
practice  of  the  Transvaal,  and  under  it  is  our  endeavour,  in  order  to  reduce 
vagrancy  and  crime  amongst  the  native  population,  to  see  that  every  able- 
bodied  native  who  has  no  visible  means  of  support  is  in  some  kind  of 
employment.  At  first  there  were  eonstant  representations  from  the  farm¬ 
ing  community  that  no  labourers  were  forthcoming.  Natives  had 
deserted  right  and  left  from  the  farms  on  which  they  had  been  located 
before  our  troops  occupied  the  country.  There  was  a  strong  disinclination 
in  many  cases  to  re-engage  with  former  masters,  and  when  engagements 
were  entered  into  refusals  to  remain  were  frequent.  The  knowledge,  how¬ 
ever,  tliat  we  do  not  tolerate  the  ill-treatment  of  natives  and  that  our  courts 
make  no  distinction,  where  an  offence  has  been  committed,  between  white 
and  black  has  gradually  spread,  and  that  knowledge,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  heavy  sentences  have  from  time  to  time  been  imposed  on  Europeans 
for  offences  against  natives  when  such  have  come  to  light,  has  done  much 
to  reassure  the  native  mind,  and  the  situation  has  become  easier  of  late, 
though  there  still  is  an  undoubted  shortage  of  labour,  which  seemingly 
cannot  be  made  good  out  of  the  existing  native  population.” 

How  imic-h  has  been  done  in  the  last  three  years  to  better  the 
lot  of  the  natives  it  does  not  come  within  the  compass  of  this 
article  to  describe.  On  the  other  hand,  not  a  tithe  of  the  atro¬ 
cities  committed  by  the  Germans  has  been  referred  to — for  that 
recourse  must  be  had  to  the  Report  and  its  terrible  illustrations — 
but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  it  would  be  a  lasting  blot 
upon  the  fame  of  the  Allies  to  restore  to  Germany  its  colonies. 
The  German  Colonial  Secretary,  Dr.  Solf,  in  a  speech  made  on 
August  20th,  1918,  said  :  “We  desire  a  settlement  of  colonial 
questions  on  the  principle  that  colonial  possessions  shall  corres¬ 
pond  to  the  economic  strength  of  the  European  nations  and  to 
the  merits  which  they  have  shown  in  history,  in  the  protection  of 
the  coloured  races  entrusted  to  their  care.”  So  be  it.  Germany 
shall  have  colonial  possessions  corresponding  to  the  protection 
it  has  accorded  to  the  coloured  races  entrusted  to  its  care.  Then 
never  again  shall  it  have  any  control  in  South-West  Africa.  “As 
a  colonist  the  German  in  South-West  Africa,  generally  speaking. 
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has  been  a  failure.”  Mr.  Gorges  sums  up  with  studied  modera¬ 
tion.  ‘‘He  has  never  shown  the  slightest  disposition  to  learn  the 
natives’  point  of  view,  to  adopt  his  ideas  to  the  long-established 
customs  and  habits  of  the  people,  and  to  fall  in  with  the  way  of 
the  country.  When  he  arrived  here  he  found  the  natives  both  [ 
rich  and  comparatively  numerous.  His  sole  object  seemed,  as 
soon  as  he  felt  strong  enough  to  take  the  fullest  advantage  possible 
of  the  simplicity  of  these  people  and  despoil  them  utterly.  When  i 
the  process  did  not,  by  means  of  the  system  of  trading  that 
sprang  up,  which  in  itself  was  often  but  a  thinly  disguised  form  f 
of  chicanery  and  knavery,  go  (piickly  enough,  rapine,  murder,  and  | 
lust  were  given  full  play.  As  a  pioneer  on  his  own  account  in 
savage  lands,  and  as  a  colonial  left  to  his  own  devices  without  ' 

the  influence  and  advice  of  persons  of  other  nationality  who  have  [ 

had  longer  colonial  experiences  than  he  has  had,  he  has  proved 
himself,  at  all  events  in  South-West  Africa,  to  be  utterly 
incapable  and  unsuitable.”  | 

A  thrill  of  pleasure  went  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  | 

British  Empire  when  Mr.  Balfour,  speaking  on  September  16th  I 

on  the  proposal  made  by  Austria-Hungary  for  a  [)eace  conference,  ■ 

said  ;  ‘‘It  seems  that  Germany  is  to  insist  u|)on  the  return  of  | 

colonies.  I  say  that  it  is  inconceivable  that  any  conversations 
can  .  .  .  restore  to  the  power  of  Germany  those  unhappy  popula-  *. 

tions  which  she  has  misused.”  Whatever  may  be  the  future  of  I 

the  German  colonies,  it  is  clear  that  in  the  interest  of  the  natives  I 

they  must  never  again  be  placed  under  the  domination  of  Berlin.  I 

To  do  so  would  be  a  crime  against  the  cause  of  humanity  for  | 

which  nearly  the  whole  world  has  fought  and  for  which  it  has  | 

sacrificed  life  and  treasure.  For  five  and  twenty  years  Germany 
has  had  its  chance  as  a  colonising  power,  and  on  the  te.stimony  i 
of  its  own  colonial  Governors,  on  the  evidence  of  its  own  records, 
it  has  misused  its  powers  so  shamefully  that  no  words  can  fully 
express  the  sense  of  its  unfitness  for  such  a  duty. 

Lew’IS  Melville. 
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I. 

Thh  dance  is  life,  animal  life,  having  its  own  way  passionately. 
I’art  of  that  natural  madness  which  men  were  once  wise  enough 
to  include  in  religion,  it  began  with  the  worship  of  the  disturbing 
deities,  the  gods  of  ecstasy,  for  whom  wantonness  and  wine,  and 
all  things  in  which  energy  passes  into  evident  excess,  w'ere  sacred. 
From  the  first  it  has  mimed  the  instincts ;  but  we  lose  ourselves 
in  the  boundless  bewilderments  of  its  contradictions. 

.•\s  the  dancers  dance,  under  the  changing  lights,  so  human,  so 
remote,  so  desirable,  so  evasive,  coming  and  going  to  the  sound 
of  a  thin,  heady  music  which  marks  the  rhythm  of  their  move¬ 
ments  like  a  kind  of  clinging  drai)ery,  they  seem  to  sum  up  in 
themselves  the  appeal  of  everything  in  the  world  that  is  passing 
and  coloured  and  to  he  enjoyed.  IhaUising  all  humanity  to  he 
but  a  masque  of  shadows,  and  this  solid  world  an  imj>romptu 
stage  as  temporary  as  they,  it  is  with  a  i)athetic  desire  of  some 
last  illusion,  which  shall  deceive  even  ourselves,  that  we  are  con¬ 
sumed  with  this  hunger  to  create,  to  make  something  for  our¬ 
selves,  if  at  least  the  same  shadowy  reality  as  that  about  us.  The 
art  of  the  ballet  awaits  us,  with  its  shadowy  and  real  life,  its 
|)ower  of  letting  humanity  drift  into  a  rhythm  so  much  of  its 
own,  and  with  ornament  so  much  more  generous  than  its  wont. 
.\nd,  as  all  this  is  symbolical,  a  series  of  living  symbols,  it  can  but 
reach  the  brain  through  the  eyes,  in  the  visual  and  imaginative 
way :  so  that  the  ballet  concentrates  in  itself  a  good  deal  of  the 
modern  ideal  in  matters  of  artistic  impression. 

T  am  avid  of  impressions  and  sensations ;  and  in  the  Eussian 
Ballet  at  the  Coliseum,  certainly,  there  is  a  new  impression  of 
something  not  easily  to  be  seen  elsewhere.  I  need  not  repeat 
that,  in  art,  rhythm  means  everything.  And  there  can  be  a  kind 
of  rhythm  even  in  scenery,  such  as  one  sees  on  the  stage.  Con¬ 
vention,  even  here,  as  in  all  plastic  art,  is  founded  on  n.atural 
tinth  very  closely  studied.  The  rose  is  first  learned,  in  every 
wrinkle  of  its  petals,  petal  by  ivetal,  before  that  reality  is  elabor¬ 
ately  departed  from,  in  order  that  a  new,  abstract  beauty  may  be 
formed  out  of  these  outlines,  all  but  those  outlines  being  left  out. 

in  these  Eussian  Ballets,  so  many  of  which  are  founded  on 
ancient  legends,  those  who  dance  and  mime  and  gesticulate  have 
at  once  all  that  is  humanity  and  more  than  is  in  humanity.  And 
their  (dace  there  |>ermits  them,  without  disturbing  our  critical 
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sense  of  the  probability  of  things,  to  seem  to  assume  a  su^ier- 
human  passion ;  for,  in  the  Art  of  the  Ballet,  reality  must  fade 
into  illusion,  and  then  illusion  must  return  into  a  "kind  of  unreal 
reality. 

The  primitive  and  myth-making  imagination  of  the  Eussians  j 
shows  a  tendency  to  regard  metaphors  as  real  and  to  share  these 
tendencies  with  the  savage,  that  is  to  say  with  the  savagery  that 
is  in  them,  dependent  as  they  are  on  rudimentary  emotions. 
Other  races,  too  long  civilised,  have  accustomed  themselves  to  the 
soul,  to  mystery.  Russia,  with  centuries  of  savagery  behind  it, 
still  feels  the  earth  about  its  roots,  and  the  thirst  in  it  of  the  j 
piimitive  animal.  It  has  lost  none  of  its  instincts,  and  it  has  just 
discovered  the  soul.  So,  in  these  enigmatical  dancers,  the  men 
and  the  women,  who  emerge  before  us,  across  the  flaming  guff  of 
the  footlights,  who  emerge  as  they  never  did  in  any  ballet  created 
by  Wagner,  one  finds  the  irres|K)nsil)ility,  the  gaiety,  the  sombre¬ 
ness,  of  creatures  who  exist  on  the  stage  for  their  own  pleasure 
and  for  the  pleasure  of  pleasing  ns,  and  in  them  something  large 
and  lyrical,  as  if  the  obscure  forces  of  the  earth  half-awakened 
had  begun  to  speak.  And  the.se  live,  |>erhaps,  an  exas]ierate(l  life 
— the  life  of  the  spirit  and  of  the  senses — as  no  others  do ;  a  life 
to  most  j)eople  inconceivable  ;  to  me,  who  have  travelled  in  Russia, 
conceivable. 

Tn  what  is  abstract  in  Russian  music  there  is  human  blood.  It  | 

does  not  plead  and  implore  like  Wagner’s.  Tt  is  more  sombre,  ' 

less  carnal,  more  feverish,  more  unsatisfied  in  the  desire  of  the 
flesh,  more  inhuman,  than  the  ballet  music  in  Panfifal,  Rveu  in 
that  music,  though  shafts  of  light  sometimes  pierce  the  soul  like  a 
sword,  there  is  none  of  the  peace  of  Bach  ;  it  has  the  unsatisfied 
desire  of  a  kind  of  flesh  of  the  spirit.  But  in  Tschaikovsky’s 
music  the  violins  run  up  and  down  the  scales  like  acrobats ;  and  he 
can  deform  the  rhythms  of  nature  with  the  caprices  of  half- 
civilised  impulses.  Tn  your  delight  in  finding  anyone  so  alive, 
you  are  inclined  to  welcome  him  without  reserve,  and  to  forget 
that  a  man  of  genius  is  not  necessarily  a  great  artist,  and  that, 
if  he  is  not  a  great  artist,  he  is  not  a  quite  satisfactory  man  of 
genius. 

When  T  heard  his  music  in  The  Enchanted  Princess  I  was 
struck  by  the  contrast  of  this  ballet  music  with  the  overture  to 
Francesca  da  Rimini  T  had  heard  years  before.  The  red  wind  of 
hell,  in  which  the  lovers  are  afloat,  blows  and  subsides.  There 
is  a  taste  of  sulphur  in  the  month  as  it  ends,  after  the  screams 
and  spasms.  Scrawds  of  hell-fire  rush  across  the  violins  into  a 
sharpened  agony;  above  all,  not  Dante’s;  always  hell-fire,  not 
the  souls  of  unhappy  lovers  who  have  loved  too  well. 
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Lydia  Loix)kova  is  certainly  a  perfect  artist,  whose  dancing 
is  a  delight  to  the  eyes,  as  her  miming  appeals  to  the  senses.  She 
has  passion,  and  of  an  excitable  kind  ;  in  a  word,  Russian  passion. 
She  can  be  delicious,  malicious,  abrupt  in  certain  movements 
when  she  walks ;  she  has  daintiness  and  gaiety ;  her  poses  and 
poises  are  ex(iuisite ;  there  is  an  amazing  certainty  in  everything 
she  does.  A  creature  of  sensitive  nerves,  in  whom  the  desire  of 
fx'rlection  is  the  same  as  her  desire  for  fame,  she  is  on  the  stage 
and  oir  the  stage  essentially  the  same;  and,  in  her  conversations 
with  me  1  find  imagination,  an  unerring  instinct,  an  intense 
thirst  for  life  and  for  her  own  .art ;  she  has  la  joie  de  vivre. 

Her  technique,  of  course,  is  i^erfect ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
every  artist,  it  is  the  result  of  tireless  patience.  Technique  and 
the  artist  :  that  is  a  question  of  interest  to  the  student  of  every 
art.  Without  technique,  perfect  of  its  kind,  no  one  is  worth  con¬ 
sideration  in  any  art.  The  rope-dancer  or  the  acrobat  must  be 
jxrfect  in  technique  before  he  appears  on  the  stage  at  all ;  in  his 
case,  a  lapse  from  ix^rfection  brings  its  own  j^enalty,  deafli 
p('rhaps ;  his  art  begins  when  his  technique  is  already  perfect. 
Artists  who  deal  in  materials  less  fragile  than  human  life  should 
have  no  less  undeviating  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  themselves 
and  to  art.  So  Ysaye  seems  to  me  the  type  of  the  artist,  not 
because'  be  is  faultless  in  technique,  but  because  he  begins  to 
create  his  art  at  the  point  where  faultless  technique  leaves  off. 

Taibov  Tchernicheva  is  a  snake-like  creature,  beautiful  and 
hieratic,  solemn  ;  and  in  her  as)>ect,  as  in  her  gestures,  a  kind  of 
Russian  Cleopatra.  Swinburne  might  have  sung  of  her  as  he 
sang  of  the  queen  who  ruled  the  world  and  Antony  : — 

“  ITpr  mouth  is  fragrant  as  a  vine, 

A  vino  with  hijxls  in  all  it.^  iKiiifths; 

Sorpont  and  scarab  for  a  si;»n 
Between  the  beauty  of  her  brows 
-And  the  amorous  deep  lids  divine.” 

And  it  is  a  revelation  to  our  jaded  imaginations  of  much  less 
jaded  imaginations.  These  may  be  supposed  to  be  characters  in 
themselves  of  little  interest  to  the  world  in  general ;  to  have  come 
by  strange  accident  from  the  ends  of  the  world.  Yet  these  are 
thrown  into  chosen  situations,  apprehended  in  some  delicate 
pauses  of  life ;  they  have  their  moments  of  passion  thrown  into 
relief  in  an  exquisite  way.  To  discriminate  them  we  need  a  cob¬ 
web  of  illusions,  double  and  treble  reflections  of  the  mind  upon 
itself,  with  the  artificial  light  of  the  stage  cast  over  them  and,  as 
it  were,  constructed  and  broken  over  this  or  that  chosen  situation 
—on  how  fine  a  needle’s  point  that  tittle  world  of  passion  is 
balanced  ! 
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Apart  from  tlie  loveliness  of  Manfred — the  almost  achiiifr  love¬ 
liness  of  Astarte — and  the  whole  of  the  Carnival,  Kreisleriana, 
and  several  other  pieces,  I  have  never  been  able  to  admire  Schu¬ 
mann’s  music.  When  I  wrote  on  Strauss  I  said  that  he  has 
many  moments  in  which  he  tries  to  bring  humour  into  music. 
Turn  from  the  “Annie”  motive  in  Enoch  Arden  to  the  “Ruse- 
bins”  of  the  Carnival,  and  you  will  readily  see  all  the  dilTerence 
between  two  ))assages  which  it  is  quite  jwssihle  to  compare  with 
one  another.  The  “  Annie  ”  motive  is  as  jwetty  as  can  he,  it  is 
adequate  enough  as  a  suggestion  of  the  somewhat  colourless 
heroine  of  Tennyson’s  ix)em  ;  hut  how  lacking  in  distinction  it  is, 
if  you  hut  set  it  beside  the  “Eusebius,”  in  which  music  requires 
nothing  hut  music  to  he  its  own  interpreter.  But  it  is  in  his 
attempts  at  the  grotesque  that  Schumann  seems  at  times  actually 
to  lead  the  way  to  Strauss.  It  is  from  Schumann  that  Strauss 
has  learnt  some  of  those  hobbling  rhythms,  those  abrupt  starts, 
as  of  a  terrified  |>easant,  by  which  he  has  sometimes  suggested  his 
particular  kind  of  humour  in  music. 

Schumann,  like  Strauss,  reminds  me  at  one  time  of  De  Quincey 
or  Sydney  Dobell,  at  another  of  Gustave  Moreau  fir  of  Arnold 
Bocklin,  and  I  know  that  all  these  names  have  had  their  hour  of 
wor.ship.  .Ml  have  some  of  the  qualities  which  go  to  the  making 
of  great  art;  all,  in  different  ways,  fail  through  lack  of  the  vital 
quality  of  sincerity,  the  hard  and  wiry  line  of  rectitude  and  cer¬ 
tainty.  All  are  rhetorical,  all  produce  their  effect  by  an  effort 
external  to  the  thing  itself  which  they  are  saying  or  singing  or 
painting. 

On  seeing  Carnival  for  the  second  time  I  am  more  than  ever 
struck  by  the  fact  that  the  ballet  is  a  miracle  of  moving  motion. 
In  the  dance  of  rolumhine  and  Harlequin — they  danced  and 
mimed  like  living  marionettes — I  recalled  vividly  my  impression 
on  seeing  a  ballet,  a  farce  and  the  fragments  of  an  opera  pr- 
formed  by  the  marionettes  at  the  Costanzi  Theatre  in  Borne.  I 
was  inclined  to  ask  myself  why  we  require  the  intervention  of 
any  less  perfect  medium  between  the  meaning  of  a  piece,  as  the 
audience  conceived  it,  and  that  other  meaning  which  it  derives 
from  our  reception  of  it.  In  those  inspired  pieces  of  living 
painted  wood  I  sa\v  the  illusion  that  I  alw’ays  desire  to  find,  either 
in  the  wings  of  the  theatre  or  from  a  stall.  In  our  marionettes, 
then,  we  get  personified  gesture,  endless  gesture,  like  all  other 
forms  of  emotion,  generalised.  The  appeal  in  what  seems  to  yon 
those  childish  manoeuvres  is  to  a  finer,  because  to  a  more  innately 
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poetic  seiiise  of  things  than  the  rationalistic  appeal  of  very  modern 
plays.  If  at  times  we  laugh — as  one  must  in  this  ballet — it  is  with 
wonder  at  seeing  humanity  so  gay,  heroic,  and  untiring.  There 
is  the  romantic  suggestion  of  magic  in  this  beauty.  So,  in  Harle¬ 
quin,  1  find  the  personification  of  grace,  of  souplesse,  in  his  mim¬ 
ing  and  dancing ;  and  when  he  is  grotesque,  I  find  a  singular 
kind  of  beauty.  A  sinister  gaiety  ixjrvades  the  ballet ;  a  male¬ 
volent  undercurrent  of  subtle  meanings  gives  one  the  sense  of  an 
intricate  intrigue ;  and  I  almost  forgive  the  fact  that  the  music 
is  German  ! 

1  am,  on  the  whole,  disappointed  with  the  Cleopatra  ballet ; 
for  the  scenery  certainly  does  not  suggest  Egypt ;  but,  to  my 
mind,  suggests  rather  the  scenery  used  in  Paris  when  I  saw 
Alfred  Jarry’s  Ubu  Hoi,  a  symbolist  Farce,  given  under  strange 
conditions.  The  action  took  place  in  the  land  of  nowhere ;  and 
the  scenery  was  painted  to  represent  by  adroit  conventions  tem- 
[)erate  and  torrid  zones  at  once.  Then  there  were  closed  windows 
and  a  fireplace,  containing  an  alchemist’s  crucible.  These  were 
crudely  symbolical,  but  those  in  the  Coliseum  were  not.  In  our 
search  for  sensation  we  have  exhausted  sensation ;  and,  in  that 
theatre,  before  a  i)eo[)le  who  have  perfected  the  tine  shades  to 
their  vanishing  point,  who  have  subtilised  delicacy  of  perception 
into  the  annihilation  of  the  very  senses  through  w'hich  we  take  in 
ecstasy,  I  heard  a  literary  Sansculotte  shriek  for  hours  that 
iinsiK-akable  word  of  the  gutter  which  was  the  refrain  of  this 
comedy  of  masks.  Just  as  the  seeker  after  pleasure  whom 
pleasure  has  exhausted,  so  the  seeker  after  the  material  illusions 
of  a  literary  artifice  turns  finally  to  that  first,  subjugated,  never 
quite  exterminated  element  of  cruelty  which  is  one  of  the  links 
which  bind  us  to  the  earth. 

The  Kussians  have  cruelty  enough,  but  not  this  kind  of  cruelty  ; 
they  are  more  complex  than  cruel,  and  why  credit  them  with  any 
real  sense  of  morality?  They  are  gifted  with  a  kind  of  sick 
curiosity  which  makes  them  infinitely  interesting  to  themselves. 
And — to  concern  myself  again  with  these  Russian  dancers — they 
live  in  a  prodigious  illusion ;  their  life  in  them  is  so  tremendous 
that  they  are  capable  of  imagining  anything.  And,  in  the  words 
of  Gorki,  “in  every  being  who  lives  there  is  hidden  a  vagabond 
more  or  less  conscious  of  himself  ”  ;  but — for  all  those  who  revolt 
—he  has  one  phrase  :  V Epouvante  du  mal  de  vivre. 

Now,  Lubov  Tchernicheva ,  who  looked  Cleopatra  and  was 
dressed  after  Cleopatra’s  fashion,  had  nothing  whatever  to  do, 
except  to  be  repellent  and  attractive.  She  was  given  no  chance 
to  show  that  the  queen  she  represented  w'as  one  of  those  diabolical 
creatures  whose  coquetry  is  all  the  more  dangerous  because  it  is 
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susceptible  of  passion ;  one  in  vvlioin  passion  was  at  times  like  a 
will-o’-the-wisp  that  is  suddenly  extinguished  after  having  given 
light  to  a  conflagration. 

Scheherazade  is  barbaric  and  gorgeous  in  decor,  and  in  costume 
exotic  and  tragic  and  Oriental  as  the  Russian  music  is ;  only,  to 
me,  the  music  is  not  (piitc  satisfying ;  it  has  rather  an  irritating 
ellect  on  the  nerves.  The  dances  are  bewildering,  intricate,  and 
elaborate,  and  intensely  alive  with  animal  desire.  It  is  really  a 
riot  in  colour,  amidst  an  ever-moving  crowd  of  revellers;  in  which 
Massine  shows  himself  as  the  personiheation  of  lust,  as  he  makes 
— with  furious  and  too  convulsive  leaj)s  in  the  air  and  with  too 
obvious  gestures  and  grimaces — frantic  love  to  Zobeide,  mimed  by 
Tchernicheva,  who  has  the  stateliness  of  a  princess,  who  glides 
mysteriously  and  is  wonderful  in  the  plastic  quality  of  her 
movements,  which  1  can  only  image^  as  that  of  a  tiger-cat. 

Carlo  Goldoni  has  been  compared  as  a  great  comic  dramatist 
with  Pietro  Longhi,  who,  in  his  amazingly  amusing  ))ictiircs, 
reflects  also  the  follies  and  revels  and  miseries  of  the  period. 
Longhi  used  to  tell  Goldoni  that  they — the  painter  and  the  play¬ 
wright — w^ere  brethren  in  art ;  and  one  of  Goldoni’s  .sonnets 
records  this  saying  : — 

“  fjonglii,  tu  che  la  iiiia  luusa  soiclla 

Cliiaini  del  tuo  ponnel  e-lie  ccrca  il  vem." 

It  seems  that  their  con  tern  |x)raries  were  alive  to  the  similar 
qualities  and  the  common  aims  of  the  two  men  ;  for  Gasparo 
Gozzi  drew  a  parallel  between  them  in  a  number  of  his  Venetian 
Gazzetta. 

It  struck  me,  as  1  saw  the  Goldoni  ballet  and  heard  the  music 
of  Domenico  Scarlatti,  that  all  of  the  costumes  and  much  of  the 
effect  of  the  miming — w'hich  were  the  most  delicious  and  capri¬ 
cious  that  I  have  ever  seen — had  been  designed  after  Longhi’s 
paintings  and  drawings ;  for  in  many  of  these  he  gives  a  wonder¬ 
ful  sense  of  living  motion  ;  but  certainly  nothing  of  what  is 
abominably  alive  in  the  great  and  grim  and  sardonic  genius  of 
Hogarth. 

In  Venice  I  have  often  s|>ent  delightful  hours  before,  for 
instance,  such  innumerable  drawings  of  his  as  :  )>ainters  at  the 
easel,  ballet  girls  with  castanets,  maid-servants  holding  trays, 
music  and  dancing  masters  (indeed,  is  not  Enrico  Cecchetti  in  the 
ballet  a  most  admirable  and  most  Italian  dancing  master?), 
tavern-keepers,  street  musicians,  beggars,  waiters;  the  old  patri¬ 
cian  lolling  in  his  easy-chair  and  toying  with  a  fan  ;  the  cavaliere 
in  their  fantastic  dresses ;  the  women  with  their  towering  head¬ 
dresses.  The  whole  sense  of  Venice  returned  to  me  as  I  saw 
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Lydia  Loixjkova — always  so  birdlike,  so  like  a  butterfly  with 
paiuted  vviugs,  so  witty  in  gestures,  so  absolutely  an  artist  in 
every  dance  she  dances,  in  every  mime  she  mimics,  in  her  wild 
abandonment  to  the  excitement  of  these  shifting  scenes,  where 
all  these  masked  and  unmasked  living  puppets  have  fine  nerves 
and  delicate  passions — putting  powder  on  the  face  of  the  Marquise 
Silvestra  and  mocking  her  behind  her  back.  1  saw  then 
Casanova’s  favourite  haunts  :  the  ridotti,  the  gambling-houses, 
the  cafes  in  San  Marco’s,  the  carnivals,  the  masked  balls,  the 
intrigues ;  the  trayhetti,  where  I  seemed  to  see  mysterious  figures 
flitting  to  and  fro  in  wide  miraculous  haute  beneath  the  light  of 
flickering  flambeaux, 

1  see  before  me,  as  I  write,  the  night  when  I  went  from  the 
Ciiudecca  to  the  Teatro  Rossini,  where  a  company  of  excellent 
Italian  comedians  gave  one  of  Goldoni’s  comedies,  and,  as  when 
the  chatter  in  the  gallery  ends,  the  chatter  begins  on  the  stage,  1 
found  for  once  the  perfect  illusion ;  there  is  no  difference  between 
the  one  and  the  other.  Voluble,  living  Venice,  with  its  unchang¬ 
ing  attitude  towards  things,  the  promjff  gaiety  and  warmth  of  its 
temperament,  finds  equal  expression  in  the  gallery,  and  in  the 
interpretation  of  Goldoni,  on  that  stage.  Going  to  the  theatre 
in  Venice  is  like  a  fantastic  overture  to  the  play,  and  sets  one’s 
mood  properly  in  tune.  You  step  into  the  gondola,  which  darts 
at  once  across  a  space  of  half-lighted  water,  and  turns  down  a 
narrow  canal  between  walls  which  seem  to  reach  more  than  half¬ 
way  to  the  stars.  Here  and  there  a  lamp  shines  from  a  bridge 
or  at  the  water-gate  of  a  house,  but  with  no  more  than  enough 
light  to  make  the  darkness  seen.  You  see  in  flashes  :  an  alley 
with  people  moving  against  the  light,  the  shape  of  a  door  or 
balcony,  seen  dimly  and  in  a  wholly  new  as^xict,  a  dark  church- 
front,  a  bridge  overhead,  the  water  lapping  against  the  green 
stone  of  a  wall  which  your  elbow  all  but  touches,  a  head  thrust 
from  a  window,  the  gondola  that  passes  you,  sliding  gently  and 
suddenly  alongside,  and  disappearing  into  an  unseen  quiet. 

Sadko  is  simply  a  magical  and  magnificent  pantomime,  and 
Rimski-Korsakov’s  ballet  music  gives  me  the  sense  of  the  swirl 
and  confusion,  of  the  bewilderments  and  infinite  changes  in  the 
realm  of  the  sea-king.  And,  apart  from  the  riotous  Russian  danc¬ 
ing,  most  of  the  ballet  is  made  of  nervous  gestures  of  the  hands 
and  arms,  that  have  an  exciting  effect  on  the  nerves,  and  that 
recall  to  my  memory  certain  aspects  of  the  sea ;  as  when  I  saw 
a  deadly  sluggish  sea,  a  venomous  serpent  coil  and  uncoil  inex¬ 
tricable  folds ;  symbols  of  something  suddenly  seen  on  the  sea- 
surface  in  contrast  with  a  wizard  transmutation  of  colours.  But, 
most  of  all,  one  aspect  of  curdling  thick  green  masses  of  colours 
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under  a  curdling  green  sea.  In  that  instant  I  saw  all  the  beauty 
of  corruption.  Then  the  underworld  became  visible,  close  under 
the  sea:  with  palaces  (like  Poe’s),  streets,  people,  ruins;  forests 
thick  with  poisonous  weeds,  void  spaces,  strange  shifting  shapes  ; 
symbols  I  could  not  fathom.  Then  came  a  stealthy,  slow,  insidi¬ 
ous  heaving  of  the  reluctant  waves.  Then,  again,  the  surging  and 
swaying;  and,  always  motionless,  yet  steadily  changing  in  sha|)e, 
the  sombre  and  unholy  Underworld. 

In  Tchernicheva  I  saw  an  actual  Princess  of  the  Sea,  gorge¬ 
ously  dressed,  and  enchanting.  Yet,  all  of  the  spectacle  was  not 
beautiful ;  it  was  singularly  inhuman  and,  at  times,  unnatural. 
Nothing  but  beauty  should  exist  on  the  stage.  Visible  beauty 
comes  with  the  ballet,  an  abstract  thing ;  gesture  adds  panto¬ 
mime,  with  which  drama  begins;  and  then  words  bring  in  the 
speech  by  which  life  tries  to  tell  its  secret.  Still,  in  the  two 
extremes,  pantomime  and  the  ])octic  drama,  the  ap^x^al  is  to  the 
primary  emotions,  and  with  an  economy  and  luxuriance  of  means, 
each  of  which  is  in  its  own  way  inimitable.  Pantomime 
addresses  itself,  by  the  artful  limitations  of  its  craft,  to  universal 
human  experiences,  knowing  that  the  moment  it  departs  from 
those  broad  lines  it  will  become  unintelligible. 

Pantomime,  in  its  limited  way,  is  no  mere  imitation  of  nature: 
it  is  a  transposition.  It  can  ap|)eal  to  the  intellect  for  its  com¬ 
prehension,  and,  like  ballet,  to  the  intellect  through  the  eyes. 
To  watch  it  is  like  dreaming.  And  as  I  watched  this  ballet  1  felt 
myself  drawn  deep  into  an  opium-dream,  as  when  I  wrote  of 

"  This  crust,  of  whicli  the  rats  have  oaten  part. 

This  piiMJ  of  opium;  rage,  remorse,  despair; 

This  soul  at  pawn  and  this  delirious  heart.” 

Then,  as  the  S2x;ll  tightened  closer  and  eloser  around  me,  I  seemed 
to  have  taken  haschisch,  of 'which  I  wrote  : — 

“  Behold  the  image  of  my  fear; 

O  rise  not,  move  not,  come  not  near  I 
That  moment,  when  you  turned  your  face, 

.\  demon  seemed  to  leap  through  space; 

Ills  gesture  strangled  mo  with  fear. 

Who  said  the  world  is  hut  a  mood 
In  the  eternal  thought  of  God? 

I  know  it,  real  though  it  seem, 

The  phantom  of  a  haschisch  dream 
In  that  insomnia  which  is  Gcxl.” 

Does  not  everyone  know  that  terrifying  impossibility  of  speak¬ 
ing  which  fastens  one  to  the  ground  for  the  eternity  of  a  S(,‘Cond? 
Exactly  that  sensation  came  over  me,  the  same  kind  of  suspense, 
seeming  to  hang  over  the  silent  actors  in  the  pantomime,  giving 
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them  a  iiurvous  exaltation  which  has  its  subtle,  immediate  effect 
upon  us,  ill  comic  or  tragic  situations. 

III. 

The  English  theatre  with  its  unreal  realism  and  its  unimagina¬ 
tive  pretences  towards  poetry  left  me  untouched  and  unconvinced. 

I  found  the  beauty,  the  poetry,  that  I  wanted  only  in  two 
theatres,  the  Alhambra  and  the  Empire.  The  ballet  seemed  to 
me  the  subtlest  of  the  visible  arts,  and  dancing  a  more  significant 
speech  than  words.  I  could  have  said  as  Verlaine  said  to  me, 
in  jest,  coming  away  from  the  Alhambra  :  “J’aime  Shakesi^ieare, 
mais — j’aime  inieux  le  ballet  ”  !  A  ballet  is  simply  a  picture  in 
movement.  It  is  a  picture  where  the  imitation  of  nature  is  given 
by  nature  itself;  where  the  figures  of  the  composition  are  real, 
and  yet,  by  a  very  paradox  of  travesty,  have  a  delightful,  deliber¬ 
ate  air  of  unreality.  It  is  a  picture  where  the  colours  change, 
re-combine,  before  one’s  eyes;  where  the  outlines  melt  into  one 
another,  emerge,  and  are  again  lost  in  the  mazes  of  the  dancing. 

The  most  magical  glimpse  I  ever  caught  of  a  ballet  was  from 
the  road  in  front,  from  the  other  side  of  the  road,  one  night  wdien 
two  doors  were  suddenly  thrown  open  as  I  was  passing.  In  the 
moment’s  interval  before  the  doors  closed  again  I  saw,  in  that 
odd,  unexpected  way,  over  the  heads  of  the  audience,  far  off  in  a 
sort  of  blue  mist,  the  whole  stage,  its  brilliant  crowd  drawn  up  in 
the  last  ixjse,  just  as  the  curtain  was  beginning  to  go  down. 

1  liked  to  sec  a  ballet  from  the  wings,  a  spectator,  but  in  the 
midst  of  the  magic.  To  see  a  ballet  from  the  wings  is  to  lose 
all  sense  of  pro^xirtion,  all  knowledge  of  the  piece  as  a  whole,  but, 
in  return,  it  is  fruitful  in  happy  accidents,  in  momentary  points  of 
view,  in  chance  felicities  of  light  and  movement  and  shade.  It 
is  almost  to  be  in  the  performance  oneself,  and  yet  passive,  with 
the  leisure  to  look  about  one. 

The  front  row  of  the  stalls,  on  a  first  night,  has  a  character  of 
its  own.  It  is  entirely  filled  by  men,  and  the  men  who  fill  it 
have  not  come  simply  from  an  abstract  aesthetic  interest  in  the 
ballet.  They  have  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  footlights,  and 
their  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  footlights  will  look  down,  the 
moment  they  come  on,  to  see  who  are  in  the  front  row,  and  who 
are  standing  by  the  bar  on  either  side.  The  standing  room  by  the 
bar  is  the  reserve  of  the  first-nighters  with  friends  who  could  not 
get  a  seat  in  the  front  row.  On  such  a  night  the  air  is  electrical. 
A  running  fire  of  glances  crosses  and  re-crosses,  above  the  indif¬ 
ferent,  accustomed  heads  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  orchestra; 
Mhom  it  amuses,  none  the  less,  to  intercept  an  occasional  smile, 
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to  trace  it  home.  Ou  the  faces  of  the  men  in  the  front  row,  what 
dillereuce  in  expression !  Here  is  the  eager,  undisguised  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  the  novice,  all  eyes  on  one;  here  is  the  wary,  practised 
attention  of  the  man  who  has  seen  many  hrst  nights,  and  whose 
scarcely  perceptible  smile  reveals  nothing,  compromises  nobody, 
rests  -Dll  all. 

And  there  is  a  charm,  not  wholly  imaginary,  in  that  form  of 
illusion  known  as  make-up.  To  a  face  really  charming  it  gives 
a  new  kind  of  exciting  savour ;  and  it  has,  to  the  remnant  of  Puri¬ 
tan  conscience  that  is  the  heritage  of  us  all,  a  certain  sense  of 
dangerous  wickedness,  the  delight  of  forbidden  fruit.  The  very 
phrase,  painted  women,  has  come  to  have  an  association  of  sin, 
and  to  have  put  paint  on  her  cheeks,  though  for  the  innocent 
necessities  of  her  profession,  gives  to  a  woman  a  kind  of  symbolic 
corruption.  At  once  she  seems  to  typify  the  sorceries  and 
entanglements  of  what  is  most  deliberately  enticing  in  her  sex. 
with  all  that  is  most  subtle,  least  like  nature,  in  her  |)ower  to 
charm,  Maquilldge,  to  be  attractive,  must,  of  course,  be 
unnecessary. 

The  art  of  the  ballet  counts  for  much  in  the  evolution  of  many 
favourite  effects  of  contemixirary  drawing,  and  not  merely  because 
Degas — who  meant  to  me  everything  when  I  was  writing  on  the 
ballets,  standing  in  the  wings,  writing  verses  in  which  T  was 
conscious  of  transgressing  no  law  of  art  in  taking  that  scarcely 
touched  material  for  new  uses — has  drawn  dancers,  with  his 
reserved,  essentially  classical  mastery  of  form.  By  its  ra|)i(lity 
of  flight  within  bounds,  by  its  bird-like  and  flower-like  caprices  of 
colour  and  motion,  by  that  appeal  to  the  imagination  which  comes 
fiorn  its  silence  (to  w^hich  music  is  but  like  an  accompanying 
shadow,  so  closely,  so  discreetly  does  it  follow  the  feet  of  the 
dancers),  by  its  appeal  to  the  eyes  and  to  the  senses,  its  adorable 
artificiality,  the  ballet  has  tempted  almost  every  draughtsman,  as 
the  interiors  of  music-halls  have  also  been  singularly  tempting, 
with  their  extraordinary  tricks  of  light,  their  suddenness  of 
gesture,  their  fantastic  humanity.  And  pantomime,  too,  in  the 
French  and  correct,  rather  than  in  the  English  and  incorrect 
sense  of  that  word,  has  had  its  significant  influence.  And  the 
|)oint  of  view  is  the  point  of  view  of  Pierrot — 

“  Le  subtil  g^nie 
De  sa  malice  infinie 
^  De  po4te-grimacier” — 

Verlaine’s  Pierrot  Gamin. 

Watteau,  the  Prince  of  Court  Painters,  is  the  only  painter  of 
la  galanterie  who  has  given  seriousness  to  the  elegance  of  that 
passing  moment,  who  has  fixed  that  moment  in  an  attitude  which 
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becomes  eternal.  In  a  similar  gravity  in  the  treatment  of 
“light  ”  subjects,  and  for  a  similar  skill  in  giving  them  beauty 
and  distinction,  we  must  come  down  to  Degas.  In  Degas  the 
ballet  and  the  cafe  replace  the  Italian  comedy  of  masks  and  the 
afternoon  conversation  in  a  park.  But  in  Degas  there  is  the 
same  instantaneous  notation  of  movement  and  the  same  choice 
and  strange  richness  of  colour ;  with  a  quite  comparable  fondness 
for  seizing  what  is  true  in  artificial  life,  aRd  for  what  is  sad  and 
serious  in  humanity  at  play.  But  Watteau,  unlike  Degas,  is 
never  cruel. 

Never,  as  Watteau,  ‘‘a  seeker  after  something  in  the  world, 
that  is  there  in  no  satisfying  measure  or  not  at  all,”  Degas, 
implacably  farouche,  the  inexorable  observer  of  women’s  flesh,  in 
the  wings  of  music-halls,  in  cafe-concerts,  loves  and  hates  and 
adores  this  strange  mystery  of  women’s  flesh  which  he  evokes, 
often  curiously  i)oisonous,  but  always  with  a  caressing  touch,  a 
magic  atmosphere  that  gives  heat  and  life  and  light  to  all  his 
pictures.  Where  Renoir  is  pagan  and  sensual.  Degas  is  sensuous 
and  a  moralist.  In  the  purity  of  his  science,  the  perhaps  im¬ 
purity  of  his  passion,  he  is  inimitable.  Is  not  his  style — for 
j  painters  have  their  own  styles — the  style  of  'sensation — a  style 
which  is  almost  entirely  made  of  sensations?  He  flashes  on  our 
I  vision  la  vrai  vcrite  of  things,  the  very  essence  of  them — not  so 

•  much  the  essence  of  truth  as  of  what  appears  in  the  visible  world 

I  to  the  eyes  that  see  it. 

i  No  one  ever  painted  inaqiiillaye  as  he  does,  nor  the  strokes  of 
^  light  that  shine  in  a  dancer’s  eyes,  nor  the  silk  of  her  rose-coloured 

F  tights  that  outline  lier  nervous  legs  ;  nor  the  effects — sudden  and 

t  certain — of  what  I  have  seen  for  years  from  the  stage  :  silhouettes 

I  and  faces  and  bodies  and  patches  of  light,  a  cigarette  in  a  man’s 

F  mouth ;  and,  in  the  wings,  miracles  of  change,  of  caprice,  of  fan- 

I  tasy,  and  of  what  seems  and  is  not  an  endless  motion  of  the 

dancers.  I  have  always  felt  that  the  rhythm  of  dancing  is  a 
kind  of  arrested  music,  which  Degas  has  certainly  given  us,  as  in 
the  feet  that  poise,  the  silent  waves  of  wandering  sound  of  the 
dancer’s  moving  melody,  and  her  magic.  A  man  of  singular,  but 
not  of  universal,  genius.  Degas,  his  work  being  done,  leaves 
behind  him  a  sense  of  intense  regret ;  for  he  created  a  new  art  in 
painting,  that  is  to  say,  in  painting  the  Sex  he  adored,  without 
pity  and  without  malice. 


Arthur  Symons. 
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Eoremost  among  President  Wilson’s  fourteen  points,  the  prelude 
to  the  international  incidents,  since  watched  with  world- wide  I 

interest  from  day  to  day,  comes  the  simple  announcement,  "No  i 
secret  diplomacy.”  That  to  old  Eoreign  Office  hands  would  have  f 

seemed  a  curt  message  that  their  occupation  was  gone ;  it  has  ] 

indeed  been  progressively  discredited  since  its  failure  to  prevent  L 
Turkey  from  joining  the  war  on  the  German  side.  Subsequent  I 
occurrences  have  thrown  some  doubt  on  the  wisdom  of  withhold-  P 

ing  passports  from  the  Labour  Party  for  the  Socialist  Congress  at  f 

Stockholm.  Here,  again,  our  diplomacy  showed  a  short-sighted¬ 
ness  and  lack  of  resource  that  have  so  often  been  the  cause  of  I 

complications  and  failures,  perfectly  avoidable  with  a  little  more  | 

imagination,  tempered  by  practical  shrewdness.  The  conversa-  I 

tions  between  Socialist  delegates  of  every  nation  would  have  com-  P 
mitted  no  European  Government,  and  might  have  served  a  most 
useful  purpose  in  enlightening  German  oi>inion  as  to  the  amount  ' 
of  outside  popular  support  to  be  looked  for  by  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  when  contemplating  the  manipulation  of  Socialist  ideas  to 
Imperial  ends.  This  might  at  least  have  proved  a  steit  in  the  i 
direction  of  peace.  I 

What  actually  happened?  The  Bolsheviks  promptly  pre-  | 
pared  to  resent  the  refusal  of  passix)rls  by  a  course  of  conduct  j 
aggravating  and  multiplying  tenfold  the  difficulties  of  the  ixjsition. 
Meanwhile  changes  or  rumours  of  change  in  our  diplomatic  per-  | 
sonnel  brought  the  prevailing  uncertainty  and  confusion  to  the  I 
verge  of  chaos.  The  best  of  all  envoys  to  Washington  is  a  P 
lawyer.  Lord  Beading,  having  crossed  the  Atlantic,  was  not  i 
likely  to  wear  out  his  welcome,  and  need  not  have  been  recalled.  | 
The  bestowal  of  two  great  prizes,  Paris  and  Petrograd,  in  oiir  inter-  ^ 
national  service  had  still  to  be  awarded.  Had  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Austin  Lee  replaced  Sir  George  Buchanan  in  the  once  capital  of  , 

the  Tsar  he  would  have  brought  to  his  position  a  knowledge  of  . 
the  Eussian  language  unique  among  the  members  of  his  profes¬ 
sion.  As  our  representative  in  the  Hue  Faubourg-St,  Honore  he 
would  have  seemed  to  social,  political,  and  popular  Paris  at  last  i 
the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  Luring  an  entire  generation  ? 
he  had  been  greeted  by  every  class  and  every  interest  not  merely  L 
as  the  great  official  of  a  popular  ally,  but  as  a  typical  specimen  of  I 
the  English  resident  with  a  happy  gift  of  being  all  things  to  all  / 
men.  r 
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As  British  lepiesentatiyo  on  the  Suez  Canal  Board,  on  the 
Seine,  on  the  Thames  (1875),  as  secretary  of  the  Channel 
Tunnel  Commission,  he  found  himself  among  familiar  faces 
in  each  capacity.  Allied  with  Sir  John  Filter,  doyen  of 
the  British  colony,  he  combined  diplomacy  wdth  business  in 
the  management  of  Anglo-French  institutions  like  the  British 
Charitable  Fund,  the  British  schools,  and  the  Hertford  Hospital. 
His  acquaintance  with  French  life  and  character  began  with  his 
bed  Cross  work  under  Lord  Wantage  before  he  entered  the 
Foreign  Office  in  1870.  During  his  twenty  years  at  Whitehall 
he  was  in  the  thick  of  the  struggle  between  old  interests  and  new 
ideas  at  the  Foreign  Office. 

The  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  created  in  1855,  began  apply¬ 
ing  their  entrance  test  to  Foreign  Office  nominees  two  years  later. 
Their  earliest  selection  for  the  Department  was  Victor  Buckley 
(January  12th,  1857) ;  among  the  most  brilliant  of  those  that  fol¬ 
lowed  was  (1870)  Henry  Austin  I.v:e,  who  ow'ed  his  nomination 
to  the  gratitude  of  the  Milbank  family  for  unique  obligations 
under  which  they  had  been  placed  by  his  tact  and  kindness.  Born 
in  the  Channel  Islands,  a  Ceylon  civilian’s  son,  he  went  from 
Fdizabeth  College,  Guernsey,  to  the  Oxford  foundation,  where 
(1584-1599)  John  Pym  was  a  gentleman  commoner,  and  of  which 
its  most  distinguished  eighteenth-century  member.  Dr.  Johnson, 
said  :  “We  w’ere  a  nest  of  singing  birds,”  because  in  addition  to 
himself  the  pastoral  balladist,  Shenstone,  and  the  then  occupant  of 
the  Oxford  chair  of  poetry,  Hawkins,  were  on  its  books.  Pem¬ 
broke,  as  the  College  has  been  known  (since  1624),  recently  paid 
Sir  Henry  Lee  an  honour  for  w’hich  Johnson  vainly  hoped,  by 
electing  him  to  an  honorary  fellowship.  In  1870,  when  his  White¬ 
hall  work  began.  Foreign  Office  clerks  were  still  popularly 
bracketed  with  guardsmen  as  the  mere  ornaments  or  detrimentals 
of  Belgravia,  or  Park  Lane.  Henry  Austin  Lee  had  no  sooner 
put  on  harness  than  he  got  into  a  regular  stride  of  sustained 
and  fruitful  industry.  He  brought  to  his  work  qualifica¬ 
tions  more  unusual  than  a  brilliant  examination  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioners.  His  earliest  masters,  Tjords  Clarendon 
and  Granville,  were  surprised  to  find  a  young  man  of  little  more 
than  fivc-and-tw’enty  possessing,  not  only  an  insight  into  depart¬ 
mental  business,  but  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  weak 
points  of  our  international  service.  The  explanation  was  in 
reality  simple.  The  interval  between  the  taking  of  the  Oxford 
degree  and  the  candidate’s  submission  of  himself  to  the  official 
"posers”  had  been  passed,  as  we  have  seen,  among  those  w’ho 
ministered  to  the  sick  and  wounded  during  the  Franco-Prussian 
War.  To  Ijee  fell  the  task  of  looking  after  the  food  supplies.  The 
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process  brought  liiin  into  touch  with  our  Consuls,  whose  import¬ 
ance  to  the  Empire  he  at  once  saw  had  been  dangerously  under¬ 
rated,  Many  years  afterwards  his  views  were  strikingly  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  fact  that  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Xiger 
question  was  due  much  less  to  our  diplomacy  than  to  the  help  in 
these  matters  then  given  to  the  Foreign  Office  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  especially  to  Mr,  Chamberlain,  at  that  time  still 
supreme.  An  important  stage  in  Austin  Lee’s  official  evolution 
came  when,  as  Sir  Charles  Dilke’s  private  secretary,  he  accom¬ 
panied  his  chief  to  Paris  on  commercial  treaty  business.  This 
also  served  as  the  beginning  of  something  like  intimacy  with" 
Gambetta  and  the  French  political  leaders  of  the  time.  It  also 
gave  him  the  opportunity  of  showing  the  loss  arising  to  English 
trade  abroad  from  the  fact  that  the  British  Consular  Service 
lacked  the  expert  knowledge  of  commercial  methods  and  materials 
so  abundantly  forthcoming  in  the  Consuls  of  other  European 
nations,  as  well  as  of  China  and  Japan.  Whitehall  gradually 
came  round  to  Lee’s  view  that  our  Consuls  ought,  above  all 
things,  to  be  businesslike,  if  not  actually  commercial  men. 
Under-Secretaries  of  State,  interrogated  in  Parliament  on  trade 
subjects,  gradually  gave  up  the  farce  of  promising  inquiry  into 
the  matter  and  of  passing  it  on  to  a  clerk  who  did  nothing  and 
forgot  all  about  it.  And  now,  after  all  these  years,  Lee’s  sugges¬ 
tions  are  to  have  a  practical  result.  The  Commercial  Section  of 
the  Foreign  Office,  together  with  the  Consular  Service,  is  to  be 
organically  connected  with  the  Board  of  Trade  under  the  new  State 
official,  for  whose  appointment  he  had  always  contended.  The 
Foreign  Office  first  received  its  present  internal  arrangements 
from  Sir  J.  B.  Burges  in  1790.  The  interchange  of  men  between 
Whitehall  and  diplomacy,  as  well  as  the  systematic  promotion 
from  the  Consular  to  the  Diplomatic  Service,  both  came  between 
1SS0  and  IBS-').  Of  the  latter  there  was  no  more  successful  or 
famous  instance  than  Sir  William  ^^Hiite’s  appointment  to  onr 
Embassy  at  the  Porte.  Not  only  in  all  racial  and  |'>olitical  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  Near  East  was  his  knowledge  absolutely  unrivalled: 
he  showed,  when  at  Constantinople,  qualities  which  made  him 
our  one  really  great  Ambassador  since  Lord  Stratford  De  Bed¬ 
el  iffe.  With  equal  success  have  other  departments  or  professions 
been  tapped  for  the  Foreign  Office,  which,  though  still  sometimes 
haunted  by  adventurers  and  copper  captains,  lias  been  periodi- 
callv  renovated  by  new  blood.  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  from  the 
(’olonial  Office,  where  he  had  been  uniformly  successful,  became 
Foreign  Under-Secretary  first:  then,  in  lftR5,  delegate  at  the 
Pai’is  Suez  Canal  Conference;  and  finally.  18R9,  our  .\mbassndnr 
at  Washington. 
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Another  instance  of  tlic  same  sort  is  Sir  Ernest  Satow.  Begin¬ 
ning  as  a  hamster  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  he  entered  the  Japan  Con¬ 
sular  Service  as  student  interpreter  in  1861 ;  four  years  later  he 
became  Japanese  Secretary  to  the  British  Legation.  Soon  after 
leaving  Tokio  (1895)  he  was  called  to  be  British  Minister  at 
Peking.  The  aftermath  of  his  patriotic  career  showed  itself  in  the 
fruits  of  his  literary  retirement  in  Devonshire.  None  of  these 
improvements  in  our  international  machinery  originated  at  its 
headquarters,  where,  indeed,  their  very  idea  had  always  been  as 
much  undervalued  as  those  suggestions  of  Sir  Henry  Lee  him¬ 
self,  now  at  last  put  into  operation.  Whitehall,  too,  till  the 
Houghton  and  Grant-DulT  pressure  of  1881,  was  dead  against 
interchanging  its  men  with  diplomacy.  The  good  result  has  been 
that  the  men  abroad  no  longer  lose  touch  with  home  feeling  or 
diift  into  ornamental  idleness ;  while  the  Whitehall  men  are  kept 
from  crystallising  into  bureaucrats,  with  an  horizon  limited  by 
the  desk  at  which  they  write.  Of  all  Foreign  Office  novelties  the 
most  conspicuously  successful  had  been  encouraged  by  United 
States  precedent.  From  the  earliest  Minister  from  across  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Court  of  St.  James’s  (John  Adams,  1785),  to  the 
most  distinguished  of  his  Victorian  successors  (J.  L.  Motley, 
1869),  the  Republic  had  sent  us  men  chosen  not  for  their  experi¬ 
ence  and  skill,  but  their  commanding  intellectual  power  and  posi¬ 
tion.  In  1907  England  returned  the  compliment  by  presenting 
Washington  with  one  of  her  most  accomplished  classical  scholars 
and  most  philosophic  lawyers  as  envoy.  Lord  Bryce’s  “Gais- 
ford  ”  won  during  1861  by  the  “May  Queen,”  rendered  in 
Theocritean  hexameters,  fascinated  Harvard  and  Yale  at  the  time 
and  even  prepossessed  American  culture  in  his  favour,  much  as 
an  Oxford  first-class  man,  on  beginning  at  the  Bar,  finds  addi¬ 
tional  favour  with  solicitors  if  he  has  crowned  achievements  in 
the  schools  by  winning  bis  Blue.  In  his  House  of  Commons  days 
as  Foreign  Under-Secretary.  Lord  Bryce  had  found  Sir  Henry 
Tipp’s  secretarial  services  of  such  value  that  they  were,  as  he 
pleasantlv  put  it,  in  themselves  a  little  diplomatic  education. 
Incidents  like  these  may  be  recalled  in  any  memoirs  Lee  may  have 
left  behind,  together  with  the  Moulin  Rouge  breakfast  in  Paris, 
at  which,  on  October  30th,  1881 ,  the  then  Prince  of  Wales  (King 
Edward  VTI.)  according  to  the  arrangement,  made  at  the 
royal  wish  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  met  Gambetta,  Mr,  Lee  him¬ 
self  being  one  of  the  party.  Many  good  things  were  said  by 
those  present,  and  none  better  than  a  neat  little  mot  apropos  of 
the  French  capital  as  the  world’s  pleasure  ground,  that  which 
partieularlv  delighted  both  the  British  Prince  and  the  French 
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htatesman,  “The  laitelia  of  the  ancients  has  become  the  liaTiri.i 
of  the  moderns.” 

Sir  Henry  Lee’s  diplomatic  time  liad  been  almost  ('ntirolv 
passed  in  Paris.  Por  that  his  London  experiences  had  been 
largely  in  the  nature  of  a  preparation.  After  Lord  Clarendon’s 
death  (July,  1870),  the  second  Earl  Granville  had  become  his 
chief  in  Whitehall,  and,  from  his  habit  of  taking  his  pai)ers  to 
work  at  them  at  home  had  seen  much  of  Lee  in  Carlton  House 
Terrace.  Here  the  most  gracefully  genial  and  kindly  of  Foreign 
Secretaries  lightened  the  young  man’s  labours  by  reminiscences 
of  his  father’s  Paris  Embassy  and  the  consummate  skill  with  which 
he  seconded  Lord  Palmerston’s  labours  at  home  in  securing 
Belgian  independence.  Among  those  whom  the  first  Earl  Gran¬ 
ville  found  most  serviceable  was  Sir  Pobert  Adair,  the  British 
representative  at  Brussels,  son  of  George  III.’s  Court  surgeon, 
and  the  subject  of  the  only  pun  knowm  to  have  been  made  by  the 
younger  Pitt.  “Does  your  Adair,”  someone  had  asked  the 
Minister,  “belong  to  one  of  your  great  families?  ”  “His  father,’’ 
came  the  answer,  “was  certainly  iin  grand  saigneur  (seigneur)." 
Foreign  Secretary  Lord  Granville,  with  his  infinitely  varied  cos¬ 
mopolitan  ex^wience,  his  wealth  of  family  and  party  traditions, 
and  his  incomparable  skill  in  phrasing,  supplied  Mr.  Tjee  daring 
his  service  under  him  with  the  most  instructive  and  delightful  of 
personal  links  wdth  eighteenth-century  society  and  politics.  The 
third  Marquis  of  Salisbury’s  colleague,  in  bringing  home  peace 
with  honour  from  the  German  capital,  refreshed  himself  while 
thereby  occasionally  conversing  quite  in  tbe  vein  of  one  of  his 
owm  novels  with  Lee,  who  had  been  told  off  for  his  suite.  The 
great  man  had  kept  Mr.  Tjee  for  some  time  after  dinner.  At 
last,  noticing  the  hour,  he  said,  “And  now,  my  dear  boy,  T  must 
detain  you  no  longer ;  you  wdll  wish  to  be  off  to  scenes  of 
adventure  and  love.” 

Old  and  new  at  the  Foreign  Office  were  both  watched  by  Sir 
Heni'y  Tjee  jostling  each  other  in  the  person  of  his  chiefs.  During 
the  period  of  his  succession  to  Lord  Granville,  Tjord  "Rosebery  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  junior  staff  of  our  chanceries  abroad  that  they  might 
employ  their  spare  time  in  keeping  Whitehall  an  couranf  with 
the  social  doings  and  popular  sentiment  of  the  capitals  they  knew 
best.  The  experiment  proved  less  successful  than  it  ought  to 
have  been,  and  everyone  w^as  relieved  at  its  discontinuance.  "With 
more  attaches  like  Sir  Henry  Tjee  in  his  w’ido  and  searching 
general  outlook  the  Rosebery  project  might  have  provided  a  new, 
interesting  and  rarely  useful  occupation  for  pens  of  promise  in  the 
Service.  Given  a  sufficient  literary  aptitude,  the  opportunities 
falling  to  the  lot  of  an  observant  junior  for  purposes  of  e}>istolary 
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treatment  are  endless,  as  in  due  course  may  be  shown  by  any 
reminiscences  that  the  retiring  councillor  and  commercial  attache 
of  our  Paris  Embassy  may  have  committed  to  paper. 

Wbat  would  strike  Sir  Henry  Lee’s  readers  as  exceptional  is,  not 
so  much  the  general  scope  and  personal  details  of  his  experiences, 
as  the  intellectual  facility  displayed  in  turning  them  to  account, 
and  investing  them  with  a  significance  and  value  beyond  the  art 
of  the  autobiographer,  so  often  a  mere  Society  journalist  in  book 
form. 

Marryat’s  nautical  stories  sent  innumerable  nineteenth-century 
boys  into  the  Navy,  Charles  Lever  and  'James  Grant,  who  wrote 
the  long-since-forgotten  “Komance  of  War,”  had  the  effect  of  a 
recruiting  sergeant  for  the  sister  Service  upon  the  hosts  of  home¬ 
bred  youths,  destined  from  infancy  for  the  Church.  The  evolu¬ 
tion  of  Sir  Austin  Lee’s  career  may  well  have  a  kindred  effect 
upon  lads,  some  of  the  writer’s  qualification — enterprising, 
courageous,  resoiir(;eful,  as  well  as  instinctively  turning  to  a  pro¬ 
fession  more  than  any  other  capable  of  gratifying  a  taste  for  the 
observation  of  life  and  character  in  any  country,  and  upon  all 
sccial  levels.  The  Foreign  Office,  like  the  Parliamentary,  clerk¬ 
ships,  are  technically  not  open  to  unrestricted  competition.  The 
Secretary  of  State’s  nomination  is  seldom  beyond  the  reach  of  a 
properly  qualified  candidate.  The  youth  obtaining  it,  if  up  to  a 
tiist-class  in  Moderations  or  law  and  modern  history  honours,  may 
secure  in  the  Whitehall  competition  a  success,  opening  to  him 
not  only  the  Foreign  Office,  but  eventually  its  highest  honours. 

The  property  qualification  has  ceased  to  bar  entrance  to  diplo¬ 
macy,  and  an  ambassadorship  is  as  potentially  in  the  neophyte’s 
baggage  as  the  Marshal’s  baton  in  the  conscript’s  knapsack. 

From  1881  onwards  the  chief  Anglo-French  commercial  arrange¬ 
ments  arrived  at  bear  at  some  jx)ints  or  other  the  impress  of  tbe 
skill  in  dealing  with  them  shown  by  the  man  whose  services  as 
chief  of  ambassadorial  staffs  have  yet  to  be  realised.  His  disappear¬ 
ance  coincides  with  a  new  departure  in  our  international  service, 
which  cannot  but  make  itself  felt  upon  our  Consular  system.  If 
not  during  the  war,  yet  as  soon  afterwards  as  possible  the  Com¬ 
mercial  and  Consular  Departments  of  the  Foreign  Office  are  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  As  man  of  all  work  in  the 
Paris  Chancery,  the  deceased  diplomatist  has  watched  the  points 
at  which  the  trade  interests  of  England,  France,  and  the 
Tffiited  States  touch  each  other.  In  those  of  its  aspects,  neces¬ 
sarily  but  little  in  open  evidence,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Entente  from 
the  side  of  its  French  associations  owes  not  a  little  to  Sir  Henry 
Fee.  Finally,  the  new  relations  about  to  be  instituted  between 
the  Foreign  Office  and  the  Board  of  Trade  may  give  Whitehall 
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reason  to  regret  the  directing  brain  and  hand  that  did  so  much 
towards  originating  the  idea. 

The  greatest  change  in  his  profession  witnessed  during  Sir 
Austin  Lee’s  time  was  that  opening  every  branch  of  our 
Foreign  Service  to  talents  capable  of  success  in  the  entrance  com- 
iXitition,  but  not  supported  by  the  private  income  of  four  hundred 
a  year.  To  democratise  our  diplomacy  is  an  aspiration,  certain  it 
is  said,  to  be  insisted  on  and  realised  after  the  war.  The  phrase 
and  the  process  owe,  no  doubt,  at  the  present  time,  something 
to  President  Wilson’s  declaration  on  the  subject,  already  men¬ 
tioned  here,  and  to  the  new  co-operation  in  external  politics  of 
statesmen  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  idea  itself,  however, 
is  much  older  than  the  events  that  may  have  re-emphasised  it 
now;  it  may,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  having  successfully  per¬ 
sonified  itself  in  Sir  Henry  Lee’s  useful  and  brilliant  course. 
Originating  within  the  Foreign  Office  itself,  it  had  for  its  earliest 
advocate  Under- Secretary  of  State  Lord  Currie,  whose  com¬ 
bination  of  aristocratic  force  and  middle-class  common  sense  made 
him  an  official  success  in  Whitehall,  and  helped  him  as  a  diplo¬ 
matist  abroad.  His  maternal  kinship  with  “governing  families’’ 
meant  his  nurture  and  training  in  a  political  atmosphere ;  and  his 
opinions  gradually  became  at  once  as  advanced  and  as  cautious 
as  those  of  his  cousin,  the  first  Earl  Kimberley.  His  blend  of 
City  and  West  End  with  genuine,  popular  sympathies  made  him 
the  first  representative  in  his  day  of  the  new  order  at  the  Foreign 
Office.  His  successor.  Lord  Tenterden,  lacked  nothing  of  Currie’s 
ability ;  while  very  unusual  experiences  quickened  and  enlarged 
his  conceptions  of  official  procedure. 

Secretary  at  Washington  during  the  “Alabama”  arbitration 
period,  he  watched  another  phase  of  the  same  business  at  Geneva. 
IHs  part  in  these  transactions  made  him,  till  his  early  death  in 
1880,  a  link  between  Washington  and  London,  as  well  as  some¬ 
thing  like  the  opening  of  a  new  Anglo-American  epoch.  Just  eighty- 
seven  years  had  elapsed  in  Lord  Tenterden’s  day  since  the  United 
States  in  1785  accredited  its  first  representative,  John  Adams, 
to  the  Court  of  St.  James’s.  During  the  eighteenth  century  he 
was  followed  by  two  men  of  exactly  the  same  pattern ,  who  might 
have  been  cut  out  of  the  same  material  as  himself ;  neither  of 
these,  Thomas  Pinckney  (1792),  nor  Rufus  King  (1796),  in  per¬ 
sonal  manner  or  official  method  stooped  to  the  finesse  of  diplo¬ 
macy.  Like  most  of  those  who  came  after  them,  till  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  they  were  plain-spoken  men  of  busi¬ 
ness,  with  an  exact  knowledge  of  what  they  wanted,  and  with 
no  gift  of  tongues.  In  1800,  the  best-known,  though  by  no  means 
the  most  successful,  of  American  Ministers  in  this  country  was 
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the  future  President  (1816-1824).  During  his  stay  in  Europe  (for 
ho  also  visited  Madrid),  James  Monroe  adumbrated  the  political 
principle  bearing  his  name,  that  the  American  Continents  are 
lu'Dceforth  not  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for  future  colonisa¬ 
tion  by  any  European  Power,  though  existing  colonies  were  not 
to  be  interfered  with.  The  Anglo-American  differences  of  this 
|)eriod,  notwithstanding  the  Ghent  settlement  that  ended  the 
second  American  War,  still  occasionally  arose  from  the  recru¬ 
descence  of  the  British  claim  to  naval  search.  Washington’s 
recognition  of  the  Spanish  Republics  and  the  widely  ramifying 
issues  connected  with  Federalism  and  State  rights  were  also  the 
subjects  of  international  conference. 

The  middle  of  the  Victorian  age  had  been  nearly  reached  before 
the  London  Corps  Diplomatique  welcomed  an  American  Minister 
of  the  most  improved  type.  George  Bancroft  (1846-1849)  was 
the  earliest  prose  writer  of  world-wide  reputation  chosen  for  the 
American  Chancery  on  the  Thames ;  he  had,  indeed  been  preceded 
by  a  fellow-countryman  not  less  accomplished,  if  less  famous, 
Alexander  Hill  Everett,  whose  antithetical  and  allusive  style, 
instinct,  as  it  was,  wdth  self-suppression,  had  a  wide  and  lasting 
influence  upon  Transatlantic  letters.  Bancroft,  however,  was 
known  and  studied  wherever  the  English  language  is  written  or 
read.  He  remains  to  this  day,  with  the  exception  of  J.  L.  Motley 
(London  Minister,  1869-1871),  the  greatest  master  of  picturesque 
narrative  whom  his  country  had  yet  produced.  The  successive 
Foreign  Office  developments  at  Washington  and  Whitehall  during 
the  time  of  all  these  representatives  from  the  United  States 
and  their  successors  quietly,  but  steadily,  made  for  international 
goodwill.  Tn  1782,  at  Paris  and  Versailles,  after  our  American 
colonies  had  gained  their  independence,  a  French-Yankee  faetion. 
headed  by  Franklin  and  Jay,  intrigued  to  upset  the  peace  negb- 
tiations  with  England.  The  American  delegate,  also  the  first 
United  States  Minister  to  London,  the  already-mentioned  John 
Adams,  frustrated  the  intrigue,  and  so  saved  the  negotiations  from 
failure.  decade  less  than  one  hundred  years  afterw'ards  at 
(leneva  his  grandson,  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  maintained 
the  family  tradition  by  doing  the  Old  Country  a  like  good  turn, 
and  by  supporting  the  withdrawal  of  the  indirect  claims  from  the 
arbitration  tribunal  (T.ord  Fit/.maurice’s  “Granville,”  TI.,  98). 
The  “.Alabama”  proceedings  at  Washington  first  introduced  to 
the  English  Commissioners  the  man  who  was  afterwards  to  open 
the  list  of  Ambassadors  to  the  Court  of  St.  James’s.  This  was 
Mr.  T.  F.  Bayard,  described  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  to  Tjord 
(rranville  as  “Really  a  very  nice  fellow'  indeed.” 

The  viewy  and  ingenious  T^anrence  Oliphant,  working 
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the  lilies  marked  out  originally  by  David  Urquhart,  set  | 
some  pamphleteering  agencies  in  motion  for  the  instruc-  1 
tion  of  a  select  few  on  the  true  inwardness  of  the  Eastern  I 
question — Far  and  Near.  During  Mr.  Bayard’s  ambassadorial  | 
Iieriod  in  London,  some  thoughtful  and  patriotic  inter-  [ 
national  students,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  formed  a  society 
for  promoting  the  jieaceful  settlement  of  controversies  that  it  | 
allowed  to  drift  might  end  in  w’ar.  In  London,  the  high  character  f 
of  the  support  given  to  the  scheme  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  f 
of  its  chief  English  sup^xirter  being  Sir  Bobert  Herbert,  as  ) 
Under-Secretary,  responsible  for  so  much  of  our  Colonial  sue-  L 
cess.  The  Americans,  collaborating  wdth  him  on  the  other  side,  I 
included  men  of  Herbert’s  calibre,  who  some  time  before  had  ' 
discussed  the  project  with  the  inventive  and  resourceful  Allau 
Thorndike  Bice.  These  unofficial  Anglo-American  diplomatists,  i 
to  the  great  advantage  of  multiplying  readers,  continued  publishiug  f 
their  flyleaf,  after  the  fashion  advised  by  Bice,  when  editor  | 
of  The  North  Aniericafi  Review,  though  he  did  not  live  to  see 
his  idea  materialise. 

The  American  agency  just  mentioned  illustrated  the  |X)ssi-  ' 

bilities  of  the  present  by  the  endeavours  of  the  past.  Fresli 
details  about  the  Confederation  of  Nations,  proposed  to  the  second 
Pitt  by  the  Bussian  Alexander  I.,  prepared  the  Anglo-Saxon  • 
world  for  President  Wilson’s  League  of  Nations.  The  social  and  f 
political  interest  thus  generated  was  accompanied  or  followed  by  a  I 
re-discovery  of  the  lessons  in  national  and  international  con-  | 
struction ;  to  be  learned  from  the  stages  by  which  the  men  wlio  f 
wrote  or  inspired  The  Federalist  built  up  the  United  States  Con-  | 
stitution  in  its  home  and  foreign  aspect.  The  chief  novelty, 
perhaps,  in  President  Wilson’s  comity  of  peoples  is  the  admission  ! 
of  broad  daylight  into  the  subterranean  passages  of  diplomacy. 

International  business,  like  other  business,  social  or  commercial, 
of  an  equally  complex  kind,  cannot  be  profitably  transacted  to  the  ; 
accompaniment  of  a  babel  of  tongues.  Whatever  the  subject 
matter,  the  interests  of  the  many  must  be  committed  to  a  capable 
and  expert  few.  What  the  individuals  or  communities  thus  | 
represented  have  a  right  to  know,  is  the  object  aimed  at,  the 
Vme  taken  for  its  accomplishment,  and  the  responsibilities 
fastened  upon  the  onlookers  wdio  have  to  bear  the  cost,  that  know¬ 
ledge  involves  a  right  of  veto.  That  may  well  serve  to  bring  back  s 
the  words  in  which  (Chesterfield,  1901)  Lord  Bosebery  cautioned  \ 
his  countrymen  against  entanglement  by  any  of  their  foreign  , 
neighbours  in  the  network  of  Continental  diplomacy  in  general, 
and  against  the  recurring  risk  of  secret  treaties.  Two  circum¬ 
stances  helped  to  give  those  conventions  a  bad  name.  The  first  j 
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was  the  use  made  of  them  by  the  third  Stuart  King,  for  accepting 
the  French  Monarch  as  his  paymaster.  The  second  reason  for 
their  discredit  showed  itself  in  the  manner  and  object  of  their 
employment  by  Prussia,  which  during  the  eighteenth  century 
preceded  the  Court  of  the  Tsar  as  a  centre  and  school  of  European 
diplomacy.  These  treaties,  however,  proved  indispensable  to  the 
settlement  of  modern  Europe,  including  England,  since  without 
their  aid  Sir  William  Temple,  in  1668,  could  not  have  effected 
the  Triple  Alliance  (England,  Holland,  Sweden)  against  Louis 
XV.,  nor,  in  1677,  William  of  Orange’s  marriage  with  the  Princess 
Mary.  So  again,  Marlborough’s  victories,  under  Queen  Anne, 
would  have  accomplished  nothing  without  in  the  next  reign  the 
conspiracies  between  the  negotiators  devised  by  Bolingbroke.  In 
1713,  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  came  forth  from  a  series  of  plottings 
behind  closed  doors  of  two  or  three  men  who  entirely  understood 
each  other  from  the  first,  and  who  personified  the  international 
spirit  of  the  time  quite  as  effectively  as  the  august  brigands 
who  forty-eight  years  later  arranged  (1761)  the  family  compact 
between  France  and  Spain. 

During  the  first  half  of  Queen  Victoria’s  reign,  some  of  the 
foreign  |x)licy  debaters  in  both  Houses  had  been  trained  in  the 
diplomatic  schools  now  recalled.  The  best-know’n  occasion  on 
which  the  secret  treaty  question  then  came  up  follow’ed  the 
Crimean  War,  and  related  to  a  mysterious  Franco- Austrian  under¬ 
standing,  engineered,  as  Disraeli  suggested,  by  England,  that  in 
the  Russian  hostilities,  Austria,  if  she  did  not  hold  entirely  aloof, 
would  take  no  step  against  France.  Palmerston  describing  the 
whole  story  as  a  mare’s  nest  left  the  matter  practically  where 
it  began.  Since  1878,  the  year  of  the  Cyprus  Convention,  clan¬ 
destine  agreements  about  matters  farther  East  have  seldom,  if 
ever,  come  before  Parliament.  President  Wilson  and  Lord 
Ro.sobery,  it  will  be  seen,  are  equally  against  subterranean  settle¬ 
ments  between  the  Foreign  Offices  of  the  world.  How,  then,  are 
the  representatives  of  the  people  to  be  kept  in  touch  with  the 
doings  of  the  diplomatists?  In  the  post-war  period  we  are  sure 
to  hear  much  about  Foreign  Office  novelties  that  will  at  once 
strengthen  and  democratise  our  external  statesmanship.  What 
the  place  at  that  uncertain  date  will  be  is  a  matter  of  guess.  As 
for  the  past  no  one  doubts  that  the  nervously  asked  question  : 
“What  will  the  House  of  Commons  say?  ”  has  been  on  all  these 
matters  the  most  fruitful  cause  of  inefficiency,  of  delays,  mistakes, 
and  even  disasters.  These  experiences  long  since  set  the  more 
thoughtful  of  official  intelligences,  conversant  with  St.  Stephen’s, 
on  considering  whether  and  where  a  remedy  for  the  evil  might 
be  found.  Nothing  better  suggested  itself  than  a  Committee  of 
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Foreign  Affairs  on  the  American  and  French  system.  In  this  way 
the  framers  and  conductors  of  our  foreign  policy  would  take  the 
iX'pular  Chamber  into  their  confidence.  The  Committee,  carefully 
chosen  from  its  members,  would  be  sworn  to  secrecy ;  they  w^ould 
have  the  right  of  seeing  papers  and  of  consulting  the  permanent 
officials.  The  Foreign  Minister  would  be  hound  to  ask  their 
advice,  though  not  necessarily  to  follow  it.  Elected  by  the  whole 
House,  they  would  periodically  report  progress  to  their  brother 
members.  Such  is  the  bare  outline  of  a  scheme  for  securing 
popular  control  over  our  international  statesmanship,  which  on 
,the  first  blush  of  it,  however  impracticable,  might  perhaps  be 
put  into  working  shape.  One  thing  is  certain,  more  than  two 
million  voters  of  both  sexes  combined  have  been  added  to  the 
electorate.  Among  the  recently  enfranchised,  a  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  will  prove  more  pertinaciously  inquisitive  about  Minis¬ 
terial  doings  abroad,  not  less  than  at  home,  more  disinclined  to 
take  “Yes  ”  or  “No  ”  for  an  answer  than  any  earlier  occupants 
of  the  green  leather  benches.  At  the  same  time,  too,  there 
has  opened  an  entirely  fresh  epoch  in  the  political  education  of 
the  country.  The  aggregate  of  influence  collectively  exercised 
by  the  new  journalism,  price  one  halfpenny,  at  least  equals,  and 
probably  exceeds,  that  wielded  by  the  Press,  in  what  some  might 
call  its  palmiest  period.  There  is,  however,  to-day  no  broad¬ 
sheet  speaking  with  the  authority  of  the  Times  during  the  Vic¬ 
torian  age,  before  its  owners  had  done  for  it  what  Socrates  did 
for  philosophy — brought  it  down  from  the  Gods  to  men.  From 
1841  till  1876,  J.  T.  Delane  sat  in  Printing  House  Square  with 
the  fingers  of  one  hand  on  the  jndse  of  public  opinion  and  tho 
other  open  to  receive  relays  of  information  from  Downing  Street 
councils  or  foreign  des)>atchcs  from  Continental  statesmen  who 
were  making  the  European  history  of  their  age.  Then  came  tho 
editorial  conferences  with  Reeve,  Gallenza,  Dasent,  and  Lowe 
The  next  morning  the  ten-pound  householders  and  their  parlia¬ 
mentary  representatives  received  the  deliverance  of  John  Walter’s 
journal  on  international  issues  with  unquestioning  faith,  as  the 
classical  Greek  once  heard  the  response  of  the  Delphic  oracle.  The 
shrewdest  of  Victorian  editors  had  no  axe  of  his  own,  w’hether  in 
connection  with  Mart  or  Cabinet,  to  grind  ;  he  took  care  that  none 
of  his  WTiters  should  have  axes  of  their  own  either.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  his  readers  knew  instinctively  that  everything  which  it 
concerned  them  to  hear  about  the  doings  of  British  statesmanship 
beyond  seas  was  conveyed  in  the  handsome  sheet,  owned  by  the 
Walters,  easy  to  read,  pleasant  to  handle,  and,  after  a  fashion, 
gratifying  to  their  patriotic  vanity,  forming  an  impressive  con¬ 
trast  to  the  fragile  and  poverty-stricken  “rags”  patronised  by 
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ilie  brown-paper,  cigarette-smoking  foreigners,  who  bought  their 
national  news  sheets  for  about  one-twelfth  of  the  charge  formerly 
made  for  a  single  copy  of  the  Times  in  the  seedy  shops  abutting 
on  Leicester  Square.  Newspaper  readers  of  the  old  school  re¬ 
sented,  as  savouring  of  impiety,  the  challenge  to  the  costly  organ  of 
the  upt)er  middle-class  thrown  down  by  a  popularly  priced  Press. 
Jupiter,  Junior,  however  (Charles  Austin’s  name  for  the  earliest 
and  ablest  of  the  new  journals,  the  Daily  Telegraph) ,  turned  out 
so  little  of  a  leveller,  as  to  become  the  colleague  rather  than  the 
rival  of  the  original  great  Jove  himself.  As  foreign  correspon¬ 
dents,  Whitehurst  and  Beatty  Kingston,  worked  with  the  Times' 
men.  For  the  Standard  and  Daily  News  Mrs.  Emily  Crawford  and 
Hely  Bowes  were  quite  as  authentic  and  readable  about  move¬ 
ments  of  every  kind  as  the  great  Blowitz  himself. 

Since  then,  and  particularly  during  the  present  war  time,  new 
methods  have  been  found  to  satisfy  and  instmct  the  indisputably 
glowing  appetite  for  international  knowledge.  The  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Acts  of  1888  have  produced,  not  only  an  entirely  new  kind 
of  municipal  machinery,  still  on  its  trial,  hut  a  race  of  municipal 
magnates  bent  upon  exercising  an  entirely  new  influence  on  the 
daily  life  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  supplying  them  in  the 
shape  of  lectures  and  flyleafs  with  the  knowledge  that  shall  guide 
them  to  an  intelligent  opinion  on  the  questions  now  convulsing 
the  world.  The  mayor  of  to-day  is  the  Parliamentary  candidate 
of  to-morrow ;  he  aspires  the  day  after  to  represent  his  borough 
at  Westminster.  Meanwhile,  his  worship  serves  his  generation 
and  keeps  himself  well  in  the  running  for  a  birthday  honour  by 
encouraging  at  essay  clubs  and  debating  societies  attention  to  the 
external  concerns  of  his  native  land.  On  a  humbler  level,  in  the 
workshops  and  factories  of  the  Midlands  and  the  North,  the  same 
subject,  thanks  to  the  great  events  now  in  progress  from  day  to 
day,  enters,  as  it  never  did  before,  into  the  tobacco  parliaments 
of  the  dinner-hour,  and  after  the  day’s  work  is  over,  is  prominent 
in  fireside  talk,  or  in  the  select  gatherings  of  the  “private  bar.” 
This  process  of  self-education  began  with  the  war  among  the  in¬ 
dustrial  classes.  Since  then  it  has  never  ceased  for  a  moment. 
.\s  a  consequence,  foreign  politics,  including  our  diplomacy  and 
its  makers,  will  cause  a  good  deal  of  heckling  whenever  and 
wherever  the  next  electoral  caucuses  are  held.  Sir  Henry  Austin 
Lee’s  retrospect,  when  it  appears  in  print,  will  no  doubt  recall 
the  best  known  of  those  near  enough  to  him  to  he  called  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  Of  these  the  most  brilliant  among  our  then  younger 
Ambassadors,  Sir  Fairfax  Cartwright,  represented  his  countrx" 
at  Ah'enna  till  a  year  before  the  war  broke  out ;  Sir  Maurice  de 
P'lmsen  was  also  at  the  Austrian  eapital  during  this  period.  Those 
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ot  ambassadorial  rank  still  in  active  service  include,  at  Madrid, 
Sir  Arthur  Hardinge ;  and" at  Rome,  Sir  Rennell  Rodd.  Both  of 
these  have  had  the  advantage  of  personal  contact  with  Anglo- 
American  diplomacy,  and  ever  since  they  entered  the  public 
service  have  shown  a  wholesome  consciousness  of  their  respon¬ 
sibility,  not  only  to  their  chiefs  at  Whitehall,  but  to  every  branch 
of  those  national  interests  which  our  representatives  abroad,  if 
they  keep  their  eyes  and  ears  open,  seldom  want  opportunities  to 
advance. 

During  the  progress  of  this  writing  another  proof  has  been  given 
that  the  new  at  the  Foreign  Office  is  apt  to  turn  out  only  the  old. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  William  Pitt  the 
First  had  for  his  most  intimate  friend  at  Eton  and  Oxford  Oilbert 
West,  remembered,  if  at  all  to-day,  less  for  his  translation  of 
Pindar,  than  for  those  “Observations  of  the  Resurrection,’’  in 
w'hich,  as  was  done  about  the  same  time  by  the  first  Lord 
Lyttelton,  wdien  dealing  with  Rt.  Paul,  he  recanted  his  early 
Deism  and  declared  his  acceptance  of  the  entire  Gospel  narrative. 
The  tw’o  had  made  the  grand  tour  together ;  after  the  fashion 
of  the  time  for  young  men  of  quality,  something  of  amateur 
diplomacy  had  been  done,  with  more  or  less  success,  by  both,  and 
especially  by  West.  Returning  for  his  degree  to  Christclinrcb, 
he  found  himself  one  among  a  select  few  newly-fledged  graduates, 
singled  out  by  the  Minister  of  the  day  for  the  offer  of  a  promis¬ 
ing  position  in  the  Foreign  Service.  Since  then  successive  Gov¬ 
ernments  have  been  in  the  habit  of  reserving  Army  cadetships  for 
University  candidates.  Now  a  revival  seems  likely  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  nominees  for  the  Foreign  Office.  Sir  Cecil  Spring 
Rice  owed  something  of  his  early  success  as  Ambassador  at 
Washington  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Roosevelt.  His  rare  personal  en¬ 
dowments,  including  his  graceful  scholarship,  left  an  impre.ssion 
on  American  Society,  w’hich  still  survives.  Now  Mr.  J.  P. 
Morgan  and  one  or  two  other  favourites  of  fortune  are  honour- 
ing  their  old  friend’s  memory,  as  well  as  investing  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Entente  wnth  a  new  feature,  by  raising  a  fund,  which  after 
due  provision  for  Sir  Cecil  Spring  Rice’s  family,  will  institute 
scholarships  at  Balliol  to  help  their  winners  in  qualifying  by 
travel  and  through  other  agencies  for  the  career  to  wiiich  the 
founder  was  prematurely  lost.  The  British  Government  can 
scarcely  be  a  mere  spectator  of  all  this,  or  avoid  a  closer  connec¬ 
tion  of  itself  with  the  profession  that  increasingly  needs  the  best 
brains  with  which  it  can  be  strengthened  and  renovated  hy  our 
seats  of  learning — old  or  new.  T.  TT.  S.  Escott. 
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From  the  earth’s  earliest  days  down  to  the  present  time  transport 
has  been  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  problems.  Man  at  first 
had  to  rely  on  his  own  physical  powers  until  he  found  that 
animals  could  be  made  to  carry  loads  far  heavier  than  he  could 
handle  at  speeds  far  greater  than  those  that  he  could  reach.  In 
the  end  his  mechanical  ingenuity  has  improved  on  natural  methods 
and  in  their  turn  he  has  developed  the  train,  the  steamship,  and 
the  aeroplane. 

The  constant,  though  perhaps  often  unconscious,  aim  through¬ 
out  has  been  to  increase  the  power  developed  with  a  coiTesponding 
reduction  in  the  weight  of,  and  space  taken  up  by,  the  power- 
producing  unit.  With  this  reduction  of  weight  and  space  per 
horse-power  is  closely  linked  up  the  demand  for  a  wide  gear 
ratio.  It  is  interesting  to  follow  how  each  successive  mode  of 
transport  adopted  has  been  a  step  towards  the  accomplishment 
of  this  aim ,  and  from  this  endeavour  to  deduce  the  probable  lines 
of  aeroplane  transport  development. 

^Mail’s  simplest  and  most  primitive  form  of  transport  is  him¬ 
self.  In  the  earliest  days  he  was  limited  to  the  weight  that  he 
could  carry  or  drag  and  to  his  natural  pace,  walking,  running,  or 
swimming.  Under  these  conditions  his  mechanical  efficiency 
was  very  low\  He  could  not  carry  or  drag  even  his  own  weight 
for  more  than  a  comparatively  short  distance. 

As  a  step  forward  in  his  transport  scheme  man  found  and 
domesticated  various  animals  differing  widely  in  their  gear  ratio. 
The  racehorse — a  high-geared  machine — moves  at  a  high  speed 
with  a  comparatively  small  burden ;  the  carthorse — low  in  the 
gear — pulled  or  carried  heavy  loads  at  a  slower  speed.  Either 
type  was  more  efficient  as  a  machine  than  man,  for  the  horse 
has  a  power  greater  in  proportion  to  its  weight,  and  in  consequence 
could  convey  the  man  and  his  load  faster  than  the  man  could 
travel  himself. 

There  are,  however,  no  similar  records  of  successful  domestica¬ 
tion  of  fish  for  overseas  transport,  if  we  except  the  historical  case 
of  the  world’s  first  successful  submarine  trip  by  Jonah  in  the 
whale. 

In  the  air  there  was  no  bird  large  enough  on  whose  back  man 
could  mount,  and  the  harnessing  of  a  flock  of  birds,  although  the 
subject  of  a  British  patent,  would  have  proved  impossible  owing 
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to  the  small  excess  power  available  per  bird,  and  this  would  have 
l)een  completely  absorbed  in  lifting  the  necessary  harness. 

The  invention  of  the  wheel  was  the  first  mechanical  improve¬ 
ment.  With  it  the  cumbrous  sledge  was  turned  into  an  efficient 
cart,  wherein  man  could  transport  heavy  loads  in  addition  to  the 
weight  of  the  vehicle  itself.  The  combination  of  horse  and  cart 
marked  a  further  advance,  succeeded  by  long  centuries  of  slow 
improvement  in  cart  and  carriage  design,  but  without  any  radical 
change  until  the  advent  of  the  steam-engine. 

No  further  progress  was  possible  with  the  horse  as  a  machine 
for  the  simple  reason  that  its  “  weight  per  horse-power  ”  was  for 
all  practical  purposes  incapable  of  reduction.  To  endeavour  to 
increase  the  horse’s  speed  by  interposing  between  him  and  the 
ground  some  form  of  gear  through  which  he  would  drive  the  cart 
would  have  been  attended  by  failure.  Quite  obviously  the  weight 
of  the  contrivance  would  have  been  such  that  a  single  horse’s 
effort  or  the  united  efforts  of  a  team  could  not  have  driven  it  at 
high  speed,  if  at  all.  The  weight  per  horse-pow'er  of  the  machine 
as  a  whole  would  have  been  so  high  as  to  render  it  useless. 

As  no  animal  appeared  To  be  seriously  adaptable  to  ship  pro¬ 
pulsion,  man,  as  an  improvement  on  himself,  gradually  evolved 
the  boat  and  sail.  The  galleys  of  "Rome  and  Norway  relied 
primarily  on  their  oars  and  are  exceptional  examples  of  attempts 
to  obtain  engine-power  beyond  the  real  capacities  of  the  available 
machine.  Fine  ships  they  were^  with  tier  upon  tier  of  sweeping 
oars — but,  by  modern  standards,  miserably  inefficient.  Their 
speed  was  very  slow' ,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  internal  accom¬ 
modation  necessarily  given  over  to  the  oarsmen.  To  improve  the 
efficiency  of  the  vessel  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  the  utmost 
ix)wer  from  •  the  engine  (the  oarsmen)  and  to  restrict  to  the 
smallest  limit  the  space  occupied  by  them.  These  facts  were 
directly  responsible  for  the  abominable  conditions  that  existed 
in  the  slave  galleys,  where  the  unfortunate  creatures  were  con¬ 
fined  in  unhealthy  cramped  quarters  and  worked  under  the  lash. 
Their  masters  were  but  endeavouring  to  obtain  from  them  the  ideal 
that  modern  engineers  demand  from  their  engines  of  metal- 
greater  horse-power,  less  w'eight  and  bulk — for  if  one  man  by 
coercion  could  be  made  to  do  the  work  of  two,  the  weight  and 
space  that  would  have  been  occupied  by  another  oarsman  were 
available  for  other  purposes. 

Here  also  the  development  of  the  seagoing  vessel  came  to  a 
halt  and  awaited  the  steam-engine. 

The  advent  of  the  steam-engine  did  not  immediately  affect 
transport.  The  earliest  steam-engines  designed  by  Watts  and 
his  contemporaries  were  very  large  and  very  heavy  in  proportion 
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to  (heir  i)o\ver.  '.riiey  were  of  the  cumbersome  type  dow  known 
as  “beam  engines.”  Their  speed  was  thus  very  slow,  and  their 
size  and  weight  proportionately  high.  Stevenson’s  successful 
locomotive  was  followed  by  many  years  of  slow  improvements, 
all  with  the  acknowdedged  and  intentional  object  of  reducing  the 
weight  per  horse-pow'er  of  the  engine  and  the  fuel  required. 

The  extent  to  which  the  weight  of  a  railway  locomotive  can 
be  reduced  depends,  however,  in  part,  on  a  further  consideration. 
If  the  w'eight  of  the  locomotive  is  decreased  too  far,  the  driving 
wheels  fail  to  grip  the  rails.  This  limitation  has  been  overcome 
by  the  development  of  the  motor  coach  of  the  modern  electric 
railways. 

The  application  of  the  steam-engine  to  the  seagoing  ship  is  an 
even  better  illustration  of  the  effect  of  the  principle.  The  steam- 
engine  had  an  obvious  advantage  over  sails  in  its  independence 
of  the  w’ind,  and  this  led  to  the  early  installation  of  engines  in 
ships,  although  the  space  occupied  by  them,  their  boilers  and 
fuel,  all  reduced  the  carrying  capacity.  The  first  type  to  be 
adopted  was  naturally  the  slow-speed  engine  driving  on  to  a 
paddle  shaft.  This  gave  place  to  the  high-speed  engine  and 
screw,  and  the  latter  combination  is  now  being  gradually  super¬ 
seded  by  the  steam  turbine  and  gear-driven  screw.  Each  of  these 
has  displaced  the  other  simply  because  of  its  less  space  and  weight 
per  horse-power. 

During  the  gradual  development  of  transport  on  land  and  sea 
to  the  stages  indicated  above,  flight — transport  by  air — had  re¬ 
mained  impossible.  Icarus,  if  he  had  indeed  attempted  the  feat 
attributed  to  him,  would  have  discovered  that  the  w’eight  j)er 
horse-pow’er  of  the  human  being  w’as  too  great  for  natural  flight — 
in  simpler  language,  that  man  is  not  strong  enough  to  fly  by 
his  unaided  strength.  It  was  not  practicable  to  domesticate  birds 
for  the  purposes.  They  do,  indeed,  possess  a  margin  of  lift — a 
sparrow  can  carry  a  worm,  an  owl  a  mouse,  and  an  eagle  a  lamb 
— but  it  is  so  small  that  an  impossible  number  of  birds  would 
have  to  be  harnessed  together  to  lift  even  one  man.  Their 
bulk  and  weight  per  horse-pow'er  is,  in  fact,  too  great  for  the 
purpose. 

The  progress  of  scientific  research  and  study  had  indicated  the 
lines  on  which  mechanical  flight  could  be  possible,  given  a  suit¬ 
able  engine,  and  in  1898  Professor  Langley  experimented  in 
America  with  an  aeroplane  fitted  with  steam-engine  and  boiler, 
but  this  form  of  motive  power  was  heavy  and  bulky,  and  his 
experiment  did  not  lead  to  further  use  of  steam  for  aeroplane 
work. 

Meanwhile  the  petrol-engine,  developed  in  the  high-speed  racing 
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oar  and  motor-boat,  showed  an  advance  in  bulk  and  weight  per 
horse-power  beyond  any  other  type  of  prime  mover. 

The  weight  of  the  petrol-engine  of  ten  years  ago  was  some¬ 
where  about  10  to  12  lb.  t>er  horse-power.  Mechanical  flight  is 
at  the  present  time  possible  with  not  more  than  40  to  50  lb.  per 
horse-power.  There  was  thus  a  margin  of  weight  available  for 
the  machine  structure,  for  the  fuel,  and  for  the  pilot.  The 
machines  of  those  days  were,  however,  as  yet  very  inefficient,  and 
could  at  best  barely  raise  the  combined  weight  of  themselves, 
their  engine,  and  the  adventurous  pilot.  There  were  only  two 
ways  in  which  this  state  of  affairs  was  improved — the  efficiency 
of  the  aeroplane  as  a  lifting  machine  was  increased,  and  its  total 
weight  per  horse-power  of  the  engine  was  greatly  reduced. 

Through  all  this  history  of  the  slow  progress  of  the  world’s 
transport  facilities,  there  appears  the  constant  aim  of  reduction 
in  the  weight  per  horse-power  of  the  prime  mover  with  a  view 
to  increase  the  speed  of  travel.  If,  however,  prediction  were 
made  of  future  progress  it  would  appear  that  speeds  of  250  m.p.h. 
or  more  would  hardly  seem  to  be  possible  as  the  weight  per  horse¬ 
power  of  the  complete  aeroplane  cannot  be  reduced  indeflnitely. 
To  attain  speeds  such  as  these  the  weight  would  have  to  be 
reduced  to  a  very  fine  point  indeed. 

The  several  means  of  transport  may  be  compared  as  follows 

1  horse-powder  installed  in  a  ship  will  drive  5  tons  (11,200  lb.) 
through  the  water  at  10  miles  per  hour. 

1  horse-power  installed  in  a  motor  lorry  will  drag  I  ton 
(1,120  lb.)  along  a  road  at  6  m.p.h. 

1  horse-power  installed  in  a  motor-car  w’ill  drag  J  ton  (280  lb.) 
along  a  road  at  20  m.p.h. 

1  horse-power  installed  in  a  locomotive  will  drag  |  ton 
(1,120  lb.)  along  a  railway  track  at  30  m.p.h. 

1  horse-powder  installed  in  an  aeroplane  will  drag  20  lb.  through 
the  air  at  100  m.p.h.,  or  10  lb.  at  130  m.p.h. 

From  any  comparison  of  this  nature  it  is  obvious  that  where 
heavy  loads  have  to  be  carried  and  speed  is  no  object,  the  sea 
or  canal  are  the  means  of  transport  most  efficient  from  the 
power  consumption  point  of  view.  The  power  required  by  the 
aeroplane  is,  by  comparison,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  load  it 
can  carry. 

We  have,  therefore,  to-day  reached  a  stage  of  advance  in  the 
quest  for  a  transport  machine  with  minimum  weight  per  horse¬ 
power  that  has  given  us  a  vehicle  that  can  travel  at  speeds 
enormously  in  excess  of  any  other  means  of  conveyance,  but  can 
do  so  only  by  greatly  increased  expenditure  of  power  per  unit 
weight  carried.  Such  a  machine  having  been  produced  the 
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question  immediately  arises  :  Will  the  high  speed  compensate  and 
pay  for  the  high  power  and  so  enable  the  machine  to  “  make  good  ” 
as  a  means  of  transport,  or  will  it  remain  but  an  interesting 
scientific  production? 

The  answer  to  this  question  was  still  in  suspense  when  war 
broke  out  in  1914.  The  aeroplane  of  those  days  could  and  did 
fly,  but  the  lifts  obtainable  were  so  barely  in  excess  of  the  mere 
minima  necessary  that  everything  had  to  be  sacrificed  to  lightness 
of  construction.  The  aircraft  constructor  knew  quite  well  the 
general  directions  in  which  his  machines  must  be  improved,  but 
he  was  hampered  by  lack  of  means,  lack  of  assistance,  and  lack 
of  the  public  interest  that  could  have  provided  both. 

With  the  outbreak  of  w’ar  these  conditions  were  entirely  re¬ 
versed,  and  literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  hands  and  brains 
in  the  shops,  drawing  offices,  and  laboratories  have  been  at 
work  since  on  aircraft  and  its  development.  There  have,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  been  enormous  improvements  in  the  detail  construction 
of  the  machines,  and  to  that  has  been  added  the  actual  flying 
experience  and  testing  of  each  individual  part  of  the  machine 
under  most  severe  flying  conditions  for  long  periods.  It  is  in 
final  perfection  of  the  small  details  that  the  perfection  of  the 
whole  rests,  and  on  this  more  than  anything  else  the  increase 
in  the  reliability  and  efficiency  of  the  aerofflane  has  depended. 
.\II  this  progress  is  reflected  in  the  present  light  weight  per  horse- 
{)ower  of  the  completed  aeroplane  compared  with  that  built  prior 
to  the  war.  The  fighting  scout  does  not  weigh  complete  more 
than  8  to  10  lb.  per  horse-power  of  the  engine  installed  in  it,  and 
is  capable  of  achieving  very  high  speeds. 

Important  improvements  made  in  the  aeronautical  part  of  the 
design  have  reduced  the  necessary  horse-ix>wer  required  to  drive 
the  machine  through  the  air,  and  this  again  has  resulted  in  a 
saving  of  weight  in  the  necessary  engine.  The  rate  of  progress 
is,  however,  slowing  up,  and  it  would  not  appear  that  radical 
advances  will  be  made  in  the  near  future  unless  there  is  some 
marked  change  in  the  materials  employed  or  some  form  of  wing 
curvature  discovered  which  will  support  the  weight  with  less 
resistance. 

It  will  assist  belief  in  the  progress  which  has  been  made  and 
will  dispel  any  idea  that  aviation  has  come  too  quickly  to  be  of 
immediate  commercial  utility,  if  the  causes  are  considered  which, 
in  the  past,  have  tended  to  delay  the  full  commercial  development 
of  the  train  and  motor. 

Apart  from  the  lack  of  finding  support,  which  has  been  the 
greatest  bar  to  progress  in  the  initial  stages  of  any  new  industry' 
and  w'hich  the  exigencies  of  war  sw’ept  away,  there  are  two  basic 
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causes  which  might  tend  to  retard  progress  in  the  future  ;  (1)  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  and  (2)  the  obstruction  of  vested 
interests.  The  first  is  the  most  powerful ;  the  instinct  of,  self- 
preservation  which  leads  man  to  regard  the  unfamiliar  with 
dread  and  dislike.  The  combination  of  knowledge,  faith,  and 
courage  is  found  only  among  the  few,  and  the  general  public  are 
not  ready  to  risk  their  lives  in  any  new  venture  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  some  new  art  but  dimly  understood. 

This  bar  to  progress  has  vanished  in  the  experience  of  the  last 
four  years.  The  thousands  of  miles  which  have  been  flown 
without  accident,  the  cross-country  flights  such  as  those  made 
in  time  of  war  from  England  to  Constantinople  and  Cairo  with  a 
considerable  load  of  baggage  and  equipment,  have  proved  con¬ 
clusively  that  this,  the  quickest  means  of  transit  around  the  world, 
can  be  used  without  danger  to  the  passenger.  The  public  will,  in 
consequence,  not  need  the  long  years  of  teaching  and  slow  de¬ 
velopment  before  taking  up  this  means  of  transport  and  travel, 
such  as  occurred  with  the  train. 

Prior  to  the  war  the  aeroplane  had  hardly  reached  the  stage 
of  threatening  existing  interests.  Vested  interests  had  neither 
the  desire  nor  the  power  to  offer  opposition  during  its  development 
for  military  purposes.  Nevertheless,  had  it  not  been  for  the  war 
it  might  have  been  with  aircraft  as  it  was  with  the  train.  The 
advent  of  any  new  means  of  transport  must  appear  to  threaten 
existing  interests.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  the 
aeroplane.  The  carrying  capacity  of  the  aeroplane  is  small, 
and  the  loads  of  which  it  would  relieve  the  train  or  steamship 
are  negligible  compared  with  those  the  latter  carry. 

It  can,  therefore,  be  readily  seen  that  those  causes  which  in 
the  past  have  retarded  progress  have  been  entirely  absent  in  the 
development  of  the  aeroplane,  and  that  the  last  four  years  have 
seen  more  thought  and  labour  devoted  to  aviation  than  would 
have  been  its  natural  portion  in  as  many  generations  of  peace. 

Although  the  aeroplane  has  developed  to  such  an  extent  for 
war  purposes,  it  must  not  be  taken  for  granted  that  every  type 
of  aeroplane  has  its  use  for  peace.  In  the  military  machine 
regard  has  been  paid  rather  to  gun  positions,  bomb-carrying 
capacity  and  performance,  than  to  ^economy  in  operation  and 
large  cargo  space,  which  are  the  essential  peace  requirements. 
The  type  of  aeroplane  for  commercial  work  requires  careful  con¬ 
sideration  and  design.  In  estimating  the  value  of  a  transport 
vehicle  account  must  be  taken  of  the  respective  proportions  of  the 
load  that  are  and  are  not  remunerative.  A  steam  motor-wagon 
that  was  only  just  able  to  transport  the  coke  for  its  own  con¬ 
sumption  would  be  useless  for  transport  work.  The  large  quan- 
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tity  of  fuel  the  aeroplane  must  carry  makes  this  point  an  im¬ 
portant  one  regarding  it.  It  affects  very  largely  the  type  of 
aeroplane  that  must  be  chosen  for  each  duty. 

The  total  lift  of  a  large  bombing  aeroplane  of  medium  speed 
is  about  20  lb.,  while  that  of  a  small  high-speed  scout  may  not 
be  more  than  about  8  to  10  lb.  per  horse-power.  From  these 
lifts  have  to  be  deducted  the  weight  per  horse-power  of  the  aero¬ 
plane  structure  and  engines.  These  leave  a  margin  or  about  11  lb. 
per  horse-power 'in  the  case  of  the  large  machine  and  of  only  about 
2  to  4  lb.  per  horse-power  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  and  higher 
speed  machine.  From  these  margins  have  to  be  deducted 
the  weight  per  horse-power  of  the  pilot  and  of  the  fuel  to  be 
carried. 

This  latter  burden,  the  weight  of  the  fuel,  is  a  very  large  item. 
Plainly  the  more  fuel  that  is  carried,  the  longer  the  flight  that 
can  be  made  non-stop,  but  the  less  margin  remains  for  useful, 
revenue-earning  load.  Conversely,  the  less  fuel  that  is  carried, 
the  greater  may  be  the  useful  load,  but  the  shorter  must  be  the 
stages  flown.  This  consideration  raises  the  question  as  to  the 
most  useful  length  of  stage  of  non-stop  flight. 

Since  the  advantage  of  the  aeroplane  is  its  high  speed,  it  is 
essential  that  this  property  should  be  utilised  to  the  utmost. 
Generally  speaking,  it  will  not  be  practicable  to  provide  aero¬ 
dromes — open  spaces  of  many  acres  extent — in  the  centres  of 
cities  and  industrial  districts.  They  will  have  to  be  on  the  out¬ 
skirts,  and  time  will  be  lost  in  reaching  them  at  the  one  end  of 
a  journey  and  in  coming  in  from  them  at  the  other.  FiVery 
descent  made  cn  route  will  consume  at  least  15  minutes,  and 
more  often  half  an  hour  of  time.  This  being  so,  even  the  fastest 
aeroplane  will  show  to  little  advantage  when  flying  short  stages 
in  competition  with  railways. 

It  is,  in  fact,  extremely  doubtful  if  the  aeroplane  will  be  used 
at  all  for  journeys  of  less  than  100  miles — unless,  of  course,  they 
are  from  land  to  land  over  sea,  or  from  point  to  point  not  directly 
approachable  by  land.  The  aeroplane  can,  however,  score  heavily 
in  saving  time  on  long  journeys  amounting  to  many  hundreds  of 
miles.  These  journeys  it  will  probably  accomplish  in  stages  of 
about  400  miles  each. 

The  small  very  high-speed  aeroplane  could  carry  practically 
no  useful  load  at  all  in  addition  to  fuel  for  a  stage  of  this  length, 
but  limiting  the  speed  to  100  miles  an  hour,  and  using  very 
large  machines,  long  journeys  can  be  covered  in  times  unap¬ 
proachable  by  any  other  means  of  transport  and  at  a  reasonable 
and  attractive  cost.  These  laigc  machines  have,  moreover,  the 
advantage  of  twin-engine  sets,  on  either  of  which  they  can  con- 
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tinue  to  fly  if  the  other  breaks  down — a  useful  safeguard  for 
commercial  work. 

With  such  machines  as  exist  to-day  it  will  be  possible  to 
reach  Egypt  within  36  hours  and  India  within  three  days.  Aus¬ 
tralia  will  be  within  a  week  of  London,  and  in  spite  of  the  com¬ 
paratively  uneconomical  jwwer  consumption  of  the  aeroi)Iane 
such  flights  can  be  run  as  commercial  undertakings  at  charges 
for  passengers  of  about  3d.  per  mile — first-class  railway  fare — 
of  about  Id.  per  oz.  for  letters,  and  about  Is.  3d.  per  lb.  for  1,000 
miles  for  parcels  and  goods. 

The  question  arises  as  to  the  form  of  control  under  which  this 
new  means  of  transport  shall  be  developed  and  operated.  It 
does  not  follow  that  the  Governments  of  the  w'orld  can  allow 
private  enterprise  to  have  full  scope  for  its  development  after  the 
war.  The  possession  of  a  large  commercial  air  fleet  places  in  the 
hands  of  any  Government  a  power  which  its  neighbours  cannot 
afford  to  overlook.  By  a  slight  change  in  the  equipment  of  the 
cargo  and  mail-carrying  space,  bombs  could  be  carried,  and  the 
State  would  inevitably  turn  in  times  of  war  to  its  commercial 
air  fleet  as  a  means  of  offence  or  defence.  The  use  of  such 
machines  for  commercial  purposes  cannot,  therefore,  be  allowed 
w’ithout  some  Government  restrictions,  but  such  restrictions 
need  not  be  anything  further  than  a  form  of  subsidy  paid 
for  mail  carrying  or  other  work  during  times  of  peace.  Success 
in  air  transport  cannot  come  with  a  wdiolly  State-directed  enter¬ 
prise.  The  industry  is  still  joung.  There  are  many  pitfalls  to 
be  avoided,  many  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  which  commercial 
enterprise  and  energy  can  alone  deal  with. 

The  public,  however,  must  be  protected  if  the  present  develop¬ 
ment  of  aviation  is  to  continue.  There  must  be  no  possible 
chance  of  the  wdld-cat  schemes  of  the  early  railway  days  recur¬ 
ring,  nor  must  aircraft  or  their  pilots  be  below  a  specified  stan¬ 
dard.  The  State  must  see  that  projects  doomed  to  failure  owing 
to  lack  of  financial  or  technical  backing  are  prevented  from  being 
placed  before  the  public. 

Regulations  must  be  drawn  up  which  will  ensure  that  the 
machines  cannot  be  used  for  the  public  service  until  they  have 
received  a  certificate  similar  to  that  now  issued  by  Idoyd’s  for 
ships.  Pilots  must  not  be  allowed  to  fly  machines  conveying 
the  public  or  mails  unless  they  have  received  a  certificate  equiva¬ 
lent  to  that  issued  to  the  master  of  a  ship  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
before  he  can  take  charge. 

A  public,  not  fully  cognisant  of  the  necessary  requirements, 
might  easily  be  induced  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  development 
of  aircraft  and  take  up  flying  on  a  large  scale  only  to  find  that 
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(he  full  development  was  followed  by  a  large  number  of  disas¬ 
trous  accidents  due  to  bad  workmanship  in  the  machines  or  the 
inexperience  of  the  pilots  who  were  in  charge  of  them.  Eegn- 
lations,  therefore,  such  as  those  defined  above,  are  necessary,  not 
merely  for  the  sake  of  the  public,  but  also  in  the  future  interests 
of  commercial  aviation. 

The  aeroplane  will  not  compete  with  the  telegraph  system, 
cable,  or  wireless,  but  will  be  a  useful  adjunct  conveying  written 
signed  statements,  important  documents,  long  reports,  and  de¬ 
scriptive  letters  in  the- time  of  a  week-end  cable  and  at  a  fraction 
of  tlie  cost.  Its  use  as  an  adjunct  to  a  railway  or  steamship  line 
has  already  been  touched  upon. 

It  will  enable  the  business  man  to  visit  his  overseas  agencies 
and  friends,  to  discuss  matters  with  them  on  the  spot  and  examine 
the  requirements  of  their  districts,  at  the  cost  of  a  few  days  in¬ 
stead  of  months  of  travel. 

The  aeroplane  will  bring  to  the  London  markets  samples  of 
our  colonies’  crops  (cotton,  tea,  and  so  forth)  within  a  few  days 
of  plucking.  The  enterprising  planter  will  perhaps  even  bring 
his  own  samples  to  Europe  and  sell  his  crops  personally  on  the 
great  exchanges  of  the  world. 

It  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  adjuncts  of  the  newspapers  and 
topical  cinematograph.  It  will  distribute  photographs  of  im¬ 
portant  events  world  wide  within  a  week  of  occurrence. 

To  the  peoples  of  the  British  Empire  more  than  any  others 
this  new  form  of  transport  will  have  the  greatest  importance. 
The  great  distances  which  separate  Great  Britain  and  the  various 
colonies  necessarily  call  for  long  time  spent  in  travel  and  prevent 
each  having  a  full  knowledge  of  the  other’s  country  and  people. 
Those  countries,  too,  which  are  remote  from  the  present  reach 
of  civilisation  and  undeveloped  portions  of  the  Empire  will  find 
in  air  transport  the  road  to  open  up  the  development  of  the 
country.  As  time  goes  on  and  flying  is  more  and  more  developed 
distances  will  be  virtually  reduced  to  such  an  extent  that  at  the 
end  of  the  present  century  without  a  doubt  Australia  will  be 
brought  as  close  as  America  is  to-day,  and  America  will  be  no 
farther  from  us  than  London  is  from  Aberdeen.  The  world  at 
large  will  gain.  Gone  will  be  all  the  charm  of  exploration,  but 
instead  it  will  be  possible  for  each  to  travel  and  see  for  himself 
those  sights  and  countries  which  up  to  the  advent  of  air  travel  it 
has  only  been  (wssible  for  the  few  to  enjoy. 
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(April  1st,  1868 — December  2ni),  1918.) 

Kost.\nd  is  dead  at  fifty  years  of  age  after  having  won  the  most 
sudden  and  brilliant  renown  wdth  which  any  |)oet  has  ever  been 
honoured  in  our  days,  Gabriele  d’Annunzio  alone  being  in  a 
position  to  com))ete  with  him  for  universal  homage.  He  has 
died  young,  for  he  was  beloved  of  the  gods  who  had  endowed 
him  wdth  all  the  gifts;  wdth  charm  and  compelling  ardour,  with 
the  faculty  of  under.standing  both  the  populace  and  the  culti¬ 
vated,  with  seduction  of  person  and  case  of  fortune.  And  yet. 
young  as  he  w’as  when  he  died,  his  fame  had  already  begun  to 
fade,  and  it  seemed  as  if  public  opinion  w’ished  to  take  its 
revenge  for  that  unbounded  enthusiasm  with  which  it  had  once 
acclaimed  him. 

Since  Victor  Hugo’s  death  no  other  French  |X)et  has  ever 
known  such  -popularity.  The  French  Eepublic  has  no  official 
Poet  Laureate,  but  in  some  degree  Edmond  Eostand  held  this 
post,  partly  because  he  really  carried  out  its  obligations — as, 
for  example,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  of  the  Eussian  Sovereigns— 
and  partly  because  he  had  constituted  himself  the  interpreter  of 
national  sentiments  in  expressing  the  ecstasy  of  air-flight  or  the 
heroism  of  the  fighters  in  this  war. 

On  several  occasions  since  1914  he  sang  of  the  undying 
splendour  of  our  heroes,  but  his  voice  had  grown  feebler,  his 
inspiration  was  not  worthy  of  his  subject,  and  his  admirers  were 
disap|X)inted.  His  rrrrr  seemed  to  have  disappeared,  and  people 
almost  began  to  forget  him  ;  but  another  outburst  of  that  warm 
flame  w’hich  had  made  his  glory  so  great  was  still  hoped  for. 

Popular  fame  has  always  to  ]>ay  the  price,  for  to  the  envy  of 
the  jealous  there  must  be  added  that  secret  instinct  which  seeks 
by  an  unjust  silence  to  belittle  the  triumph  of  a  victor  who  was 
not  resjKinsible  for  his  excesses. 

Tt  must  be  admitted  that  the  fame  of  Eostand  has  been 
gradually  diminishing  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  That  wave  of 
extreme  enthusiasm  which  knew  no  limits  w’as  broken  by  the 
failure  of  Chniitrclrr — a  glorious  failure,  perhaps,  but  one  from 
which  recovery  w\as  impossible. 

His  admirers  in  his  defence  said  :  “Wait  a  little,  and  you  will 
see.  He  is  working  on  a  FauH  ;  he  is  preparing  something  that 
will  be  still  more  beautiful  than  Cyrano,  more  original  than 
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Jj'Aiglon."  Even  tliose  vvlio  no  longer  had  confidence  waited 
and  tried  to  believe.  “Perhaps,”  they  said — “ah,  perhaps!” 
But  in  their  hearts  they  felt  that  nothing  but  the  passing  success 
of  a  campagne  de  France  could  ever  be  hoped  for  after  the  retraite 
de  Russie  that  Chantecler  had  been.  And  w^e  remain  ignorant  as 
to  whether  Eostand  would  have  met  success  once  more,  or  once 
more  known  defeat.  Personally,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
he  would  have  met  with  failure,  for  his  kind  of  fame  means  that 
one  must  jwssess  genius  all  the  time,  or  that  one  must  be  a  public 
man,  paying  with  one’s  person  and  using  one’s  physical  forces 
to  compel  the  crowd  even  w’hen  abandoned  by  one’s  intellectual 
forces,  and  thus  support  and  sustain  one’s  name  and  fame.  Or, 
again,  one  must  have  a  natural  force,  as' Victor  Hugo,  Ibsen,  or 
Tolstoi.  But  Eostand  w’as  none  of  these  ;  there  were  within  him 
those  weaknesses  that  he  transplanted  into  L'Aiglon  ;  he  was  not 
physically  strong,  and  he  had  not  the  moral  force  of  those  intel¬ 
lectual  leaders ;  but  possibly  it  was  precisely  those  weaknesses 
which  gave  him  his  peculiar  charm,  and  which  wdll  give  to  his 
works  the  power  of  moving  young  hearts  and  ardent  natures  now 
tliat  the  sombre  torches  of  death  throw  on  to  him  a  feebler,  but 
a  jiistcr  and  more  truthful,  light. 

Tt  seems  like  a  dream  to  call  to  mind  once  more  the  extrava¬ 
gance  of  part  of  the  Pn'ss  and  the  avalanche  of  praise  and  flattery 
awarded  him  by  certain  great  critics  usually  less  generous.  They 
named  Eostand  with  Victor  Hugo,  and  oven  went  to  the  length 
of  comparing  the  first  night  of  Cyrano  wdth  the  tumultuous  first 
performance  of  Her}iani,  forgetting  that  the  very  unanimity  with 
wliich  Cyrano  w’as  welcomed  proved  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  two  cases  were  widely  different:  and  that  if  Cyrano  was  a 
victory,  there  had  been  no  battle^  Dawn  w’as  confounded  with 
twilight,  and  wdien  night  came  they  were  astonished  that  it  was 
not  day.  The  glory,  the  merit,  and  the  shadows  of  Edmond 
Bestand’s  career  can  be  summed  up  in  this  image. 

At  his  death  an  obituary  notice  appeared  under  the  heading 
“;\  Poet  of  His  Generation,”  and  nothing  can  better  illustrate 
the  mistakes  that  some  new'spapers  are  capable  of  perpetuating. 
Bostand  was  anything  that  one  likes  to  call  him — we  are  going 
to  speak  of  his  qualities — but  wdiat  he  most  certainly  was  not  is 
“a  poet  of  his  generation.”  He  was  the  last  of  the  Eomantics  for 
perhaps  the  last  but  one.  for  we  must  discourage  no  one).  He 
had  remained  untouched  by  all  the  literary  movements  of  the  last 
thirty  years:  neither  his  manner  of  feeling,  nor  his  vocabulary, 
nor  his  ideas  reflected  any  sign  of  any  oiu'  of  those  phases,  passing 
or  permanent,  which  characterise  those  designated  by  that  term. 
l)oth  vague  and  precise,  “poets  of  to-day.”  If  his  “spiritual 
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fathers  ”  are  soiiglit,  then  it  is  not  hard  to  discover  them.  He  owes  k' 

notliing  to  Baudelaire  or  to  Verlaine ;  in  reading  him  one  would  f 

never  suspect  that  Jules  Laforgue  had  ever  existed  and  exercised  f 

his  influence  on  most  of  the  contemporaries  of  the  author  of  I 

Lcs  ' Homanesqucs.  Neither  was  he,  as  were  almost  all  the  [ 

original  minds  of  his  generation,  influenced  hy  Stephane  Mai-  | 

larme ;  ho  was  as  a  disciple  of  Victor  Hugo  who  would  have  I 

finished  his  .studies  with  Theodore  de  Banville.  f 

Baudelaire  had  just  died  when  Edmond  Bostand  was  horn,  yet  y 
it  may  be  asserted  that  Baudelaire  was  the  first  in  date  of  the  P 
‘•‘|X)ets  of  to-day,”  and  Bostand  the  last  of  the.  poets  of  the  pre-  j' 
ceding  generation.  In  French  poetry  of  the  nineteenth  century  ji 
there  are  two  epochs  which  run  parallel — one,  which  begins  with 
Victor  Hugo  and  ends  with  Bostand,  Emile  Bergerat,  and 
Jean  Bichepin,  and  taking  in  Theophile  Gautier,  Leconte  dc 
Tiisle,  and  Francois  Coppee,  is  the  period  of  Bomanticism  and  of 
Parna^^se  ;  the  other,  wdiich  has  profoundly  influenced  contem- 
porarv  poetical  thought,  is  that  which  begins  with  Baudelaire, 
continues  with  Verlaine,  Mallarm6,  Lafoi’gue,  Henri  de  Begnier, 
Samain,  and,  on  closer  view,  will  be  seen  to  have  taken  root 
as  far  as  Gerard  de  Nerval.  The.se  two  broad  currents  inter¬ 
mingle  in  certain  poets;  Vigny,  Bomantie  though  he  be,  gives  ^ 
evidence  of  Baudelaire’s  influence  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and 
]\r.  de  Begnier,  in  spite  of  all  that  he  owes  to  Mallarme,  owes 
something,  too,  to  Leconte  de  Lisle.  As  to  the  characteristics  of 
thicse  two  currents,  perhaps  it  will  he  sufficient  to  say  that  the  i 
first  seeks  more  from  painting  and  plastic  art,  and  that  the  second  f 

turns  unreservedly  to  music.  In  the  middle  of  the  epoch  which,  ^ 

rightly  or  wrongly,  has  been  termed  impressionist  or  symbolist.  i 
Bostand  appeared  as  an  unexpected  prolongation  of  the  Bomantie 
period. 

Apart  from  his  volume  of  verse,  Les  Murntdineft ,  and  a  few 
|x^ems  which  do  not  really  deserve  great  attention,  in  spite  of 
many  fine  indications  which  are  to  be  found  in  tbem,  the  whole  of 
Bostand’s  works  is  contained  in  six  dramatic  woi’ks  :  TjO  Princeftxc 
Lolntainfi  (1890),  TjO  Samaritaine  (1897),  Cyrano  de  Beryerac 
(1897),  U Aiqlon  (1900).  and  Chnuteeler  (1910).  The  dates  are 
those  of  their  first  performances,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  the  dates 
of  their  composition  were  very  different,  for  Bostand  w^as  fortun¬ 
ate'  enough  never  to  have  been  kept  long  in  the  waiting-room  of 
theatre  managers.  At  twenty  his  Gant  Bouqe  was  produced  at 
the  Theatre  Cluny,  a  piece  which  he  never  republished,  and  the 
discussion  of  which  T  have  never  seen  in  any  newspaper.  8ix 
years  later  Les  Romanesques  (a  comedy  in  three  acts)  was 
produced  at  the  Tlu^Atre  Francais  and  won  a  snee/^s  d'esfime. 
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It  was  a  delightful  piece,  full  of  vivacity  and  youth;  imper¬ 
fections  were  not  lacking,  but  the  versification  w^as  supple,  amus¬ 
ing,  charming,  sometimes  w’eak,  but  generally  clever;  the  action 
was  a  cunning  blend  of  vaudeville  and  heroic  comedy,  and  while 
ap|)caring  to  take  the  part  of  the  prosaic  middle-aged,  made  the 
sentimentalism  of  Sylvette  and  -Percinet  touching  and 
synipatlietic.  Nevertheless,  it  had  at  first  only  a  succcs  d’esthne. 

If  I  insist  on  this  fact,  it  is  merely  to  show  how'  public  feeling 
is  subject  to  a  kind  of  unconscious  bad  faith  w'hich  is  likely  to 
confuse  the  view-f)oint  of  the  historian.  It  was  the  success  of 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac  which  gave  a  reflected  glory  to  those  plays 
which  preceded  it.  “Nothing  succeeds  like  success  ”  ;  for  neither 
Les  Romanesques,  nor  La  Princesse  Lointaine,  nor  La  Samari- 
lainc  had  succeeded  in  at  first  attracting  relatively  any  more 
attention  than  the  little,  volume  of  verse  of  his  youth.  But  after 
Cyrano,  Rostand’s  name  made  all  he  wrote  acceptable,  and  it  was 
then  discovered  that  Lcs  Rotnanesques  was  extremely  good,  and 
in  an  attempt  to  wipe  out  the  remembrance  of  its  lukewarm 
reception  the  public  bastened  to  declare  that  they  had  always 
admired  it.  Rostand,  who  was  not  lacking  in  a  certain  amount 
of  scepticism,  must  certainly  have  sometimes  judged  the  reflected 
glories  of  celebrity  at  the  true  value. 

It  is  not  only  in  order  to  rectify  a  point  of  literary  history  that 
it  is  necessary  to  recall  the  small  success  of  Rostand’s  plays  before 
Cyrano,  but  because  most  people  arc  in  the  habit  of  measuring 
the  value  of  a  work  by  its  success,  and  looking  ufxjn  Les  Roman¬ 
esques,  La  Princesse  Lointaine,  and  La  Samaritaine  as  the  dehut 
of  a  beginner,  claim  that  the  real  Rostand  commences  wdth  Cyrano 
and  ends  with  Cliantecler.  The  truth,  it  seems  to  me,  is  very 
difi'erent. 

Apart  from  La  Samaritaine ,  which  was,  so  to  speak,  a  work  the 
writing  of  wdiich  depended  on  circumstances,  there  are  three 
distinct  })criods  in  the  works  of  Rostand  :  that  of  his  dehut, 
ignored  with  Le  Gant  Rouge  and  recognised  with  Les  Roman¬ 
esques  ;  that  of  his  recognition  (I  mean  by  this  literary  recognition 
and  not  merely  dramatic  success)  with  La  Princesse  Lointaine, 
Cyrano,  and  certain  parts  of  L’Aiglon ;  and  that  of  his  decadence, 
with  L’Aiglon  as  a  w'hole  and  Chantecler,  in  spite  of  certain 
qualities  in  this  last  work. 

From  the  beginning  Rostand  w^as  extraordinarily  happy,  and 
on  the  whole  found  himself  almost  immediately.  In  studying  Les 
Romanesques  there  will  be  found  in  it  the  germ  of  all  that  is  best 
and  least  good  in  Rostand ;  a  very  great  technical  cleverness,  a 
facility  for  making  his  personages  live  and  move,  a  tendency  to 
cemplieate  the  simplest  situations  by  play  of  w'ords,  and  a  real 
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charm  aud  address  in  making  his  rhymes  “sing,”  rendering  them 
turn  by  turn  suave  or  piercing.  Already  he  writes  verses  that  are 
supple,  natural,  unforced,  and  others  that  are  tortured  and  wrung 
out  with  difficulty ;  at  moments  he  shows  himself  in  possession  of 
his  metier  to  such  a  degree  as  to  discourage  any  poetical  aspirant, 
and  at  others  he  is  capable  of  inconceivable  negligences.  He  can 
be  touching,  pleasing,  and  show  himself  in  possession  of  measure 
and  the  rarest  tact,  and  then  turn  his  back  on  all,  losing  his 
treasures  in  dullness  and  passing  from  the  most  exquisite  style 
to  the  most  inane  or  to  none  at  all.  Rostand  is  a  mass  of  such 
contrasts  which  exist  already  in  Les  Romanesques ,  just  as  in  the 
portraits  of  Sylvette  is  to  be  found  the  sketch  of  Roxane  and  all 
those  touches  of  preciosity  which  are  to  appear  almost  without 
relief,  not  only  in  Roxane,  but  in  all  the  characters  of  La  Samari- 
taine,  of  La  Princesse  Lointaine,  in  Marie- Louise  in  L'Aiqlow, 
and  in  the  Guinea  Fowl  and  the  Pheasant  in  Chantecler.  These 
are  Rostand’s  “eternal  feminine,”  romantic,  seductive,  cultivated 
to  excess,  superficial,  coquette  to  such  a  point  that  sometimes 
one  is  doubtful  she  has  a  soul,  an  apparition  rather  than  a  real 
human  being,  for  the  whole  charm  of  these  women  lies  in  their 
grace  and  manners,  in  the  elegance  of  their  dresses,  and  their 
language.  But  their  hearts  arc  hard,  and  if  women  concerned 
themselves  with  being  discriminating  in  their  taste,  they  would 
surely  have  condemned  Rostand  for  having  made  his  heroines 
such  empty  dolls.  Fortunately  •  women  are  not  always 
discriminating. 

As  Sylvette  is  the  forerunner  of  Roxane,  so  Straforel  in  Lcs 
Romanesques  is  the  forerunner  of  Cyrano.  If  Rostand  has  only 
one  feminine  figure  in  his  plays,  perhaps  also  he  has  only  one 
man,  but  this  man,  it  must  be  admitted,  certainly  lives. 

Straforel  will  also  be  found  more  or  less  in  Jeofroy  Rudel  in 
f.a  Princesse  Lointaine,  but  in  full  strength  in  Cyrano ;  we  meet 
liim  somewhat  attenuated  in  L'Aujlon,  in  which  play  he  takes  on 
turn  by  turn  the  character  of  the  Due  de  Reichstadt  and  that  of 
Flambeau,  and  his  last  appearance  is  as  Chantecler.  This  {person¬ 
age,  the  same  in  spirit  though  varying  in  exterior,  has  been  said 
(in  reference  to  Cyrano)  to  have  been  inspired  by  Don  Cesar  de 
Bazan  in  Victor  Hugo’s  Ruy  Bias.  It  is  {x^rfectly  natural  that 
such  a  souvenir  should  be  evoked,  considering  the  literary  bonds 
which  unite  Rostand  to  Victor  Hugo,  but  Cyrano’s  {prototype  can 
he  found  both  earlier  and  later  in  the  “swashbuckling”  novel 
and  in  those  {days  that  seventeenth-century  Spanish  influence 
gave  rise  to  in  France  ;  he  has  something  of  Don  Sanche  (V Aragon 
and  Don  Japhet  d' Armenie ,  of  Gil  Bias  and  of  Figaro,  and  he  is, 
so  to  speak,  the  “grand  premier  ”  of  the  nudodramas,  the  Don 
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(Quixote  ot  the  serial  novel,  the  avenger  of  social  wrongs,  the  pro- 
'  lector  of  the  widow  and  orphan,  and  the  “everyday  visionary,” 
who,  having  adopted  the  resolution  to  do  good  for  its  own  sake, 
maintains  it  almost  without  effort,  attempting  the  impossible 
under  the  conviction  that  it  is  not  more  unreal  than  that  which  the 
crowd  considers  as  real,  and  who,  by  dint  of  talking,  creates  the 
belief  that  he  has  acted.  Such  is  the  man  whom  the  crowd  loves 
—above  all,  the  impressionable,  highly-strung  French  crowd,  with 
its  sensitiveness  to  eloquence  or  to  that  special  rhetoric  in  which 
are  found  intermingled  the  most  transparent  sincerity  and  the 
most  profound  scepticism,  and  -an  entirely  Latin  gaiety  and 

1  melancholy. 

It  is  this  being  whom  Kostand  has  invoked,  often  with  greatness 
E  aud  extraordinary  psychological  penetration  and  with  both  human 
and  dramatic  truth  in  Cyrano  de  Bergerac.  The  French  crowd 
was  not  deceived ;  it  recognised  its  traditional  hero  hardly  modi¬ 
fied,  the  hero  for*  whom  it  has  a  special  tenderness — the  hero  who 
jails,  he  whom  destiny  crushes,  but  who  has  spent  his  whole  life 
in  an  illusion  of  success  and  who  defies  death  with  jests. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  on  the  ix)int ;  whether  we  consider  the 
.  plays  and  novels  beloved  of  the  people  or  those  beloved  of  the 

lettered,  in  examining  their  endings  the  conviction  is  forced  orr 
c  us  that  the  French  only  care  for  those  novels  and  stories  which 
I  end  in  sadness,  h’or  stories  can  only  end  happily  if  they  are  from 
I  lirst  to  last  pitched  either  in  the  key  of  the  ideal  or  of  the  mate- 

1  rial ;  or  in  the  “  They  had  many  children  and  lived  happily  ever 

^  alter  ”  atmosphere  of  fairy  stories;  or  if  the  plot  merely  registers 

I  the  happenings  of  a  prudent,  moral,  mediocre,  calm,  and 

I  comfortable  existence. 

I  The  French  are  not  enamoured  with  moralisations ;  they  like 
life.  They  only  like  to  have  a  system  in  order  to  be  able  to 
change  it,  and  the  old  instinct  of  destroying  Bastilles  is  unalter¬ 
able  in  their  nature.  It  is  true  that  there  have  been  many  great 
I  moralists  in  France,  but  never  a  “moraliser.”  While  the  French 

I  bourgeois  prefers  morals  to  life  and  is  liable  to  become  a  Joseph 

I  Prudhomme  or  a  Monsieur  Hamais,  the  French  aristocracy  of 

I  birth,  culture,  and  of  talent,  together  with  the  people  of  France, 

I  care  only  for  life  itself,  with  all  its  incoherence,  its  aspirations, 

its  instincts,  and  elans,  because  life  for  these  two  classes,  which 
form  the  great  majority  of  the  French  nation,  is  a  (piestion  of 
something  more  than  material  necessities, 
i  Perhaps  the  Frenchman  is  the  most  matter  of  fact  creature  in 
all  the  world ;  he  wants  to  know  where  he  is  and  why,  but  it  is  in 
Older  to  find  out  how  he  can  go  forward,  and  when  circumstances 
f  chain  him  to  where  he  is,  immobile  and  confined,  he  dreams. 
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What  is  the  moral  of  a  story  to  these  meu?  What  matters  it 
that  the  story  is  touching  and  human,  that  it  touches  both  the  ■ 
earth  and  the  stars ;  they  do  not  separate  the  one  from  the  other,  * 
and  the  world  of  ideas  and  that  of  facts  is  all  the  same  to  them;  a 
ideas,  after  all,  are  only  facts  of  the  past  or  of  the  future.  And  a 
thus  these  sceptics  are  incurable  idealists.  f 

Twenty  years  Have  passed  by  since  the  enthusiasm  for  Cyrano 
de  Bergerac  seized  all  classes  in  France.  These  years  have  now  I 
placed  us  out  of  reach  of  the  danger  of  being  carried  away  by  the 
contagious  enthusiasms  of  the  multitude ;  we  have  been  able  to  ‘ 
read  at  leisure  this  ^wetical  dranra ;  we  have  seen  its  faults  further  ■ 

inflated  in  his  succeeding  pieces,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  all,  after  I 

twenty  years,  we  cannot  escape  from  his  charm.  ■ 

For  Eostand  had  found  in  Cyrano  his  veritable  subject ;  he  was  ig 
a  man  of  one  idea,  of  one  character,  and  before  Cyrano  he  had  ^ 

been  feeling  his  way  little  by  little  to  his  subject ;  after  Cyrano  | 

he  almost  parodied  himself,  but  in  Cyrano  he  succeeded,  for  here  I 
his  qualities  and  defects  found  their  frame  with  a  singular  per-  I 
fection.  His  taste  for  theatrical  exaggeration,  his  sense  of  pic-  I 
turesque  language  and  of  the  theatre,  his  inclination  towards 
literary  preciosity,  have  all  been  enabled  to  find  place  in  this 
play,  and  his  meridional  exuberance  of  expression,  in  other  places  i 
insupportable  is,  on  the  lips  of  C’yrano,  amusing  and  even  touching.  j 

Fostand’s  most  beautiful  lines  are  [>robably  in  La  Princessc  n 
Lointaine,  if  by  “beautiful”  we  mean  the  most  sup[)le,  well  | 
made,  and  {X)lished ;  but  there  is  little  action  in  this  play,  for  it  \ 
is  a  story  or  a  fabliau  far  more  than  a  dramatic  work.  The  author  t 
himself  called  Cyrano  a  “heroic  comedy,”  Les  Romanesques  a  ^ 
“comedy,”  La  Samaritaine  a  “Biblical  play,”  and  L’Aiglon  a  \ 
“drama,”  but  under  the  title  of  La  Princessc  Lointaine  he  .simply  f 
puts  a  “piece  ”  of  four  acts  in  verse.  The  preciosity  of  Rostand  ^ 
in  this  play  is  sometimes  extreme,  but  it  accords  with  the  subject; 
we  feel  it  to  be  perfectly  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  story,  just  ai*  ; 
preciosity  is  in  its  place  in  the  third  act  of  Cyrano.  In  both  of 
these  pieces  we  feel  the  poet  to  be  at  his  ease.  In  them  he  has 
expressed  the  two  currents  of  his  nature — that  southern  ap|>etite 
for  words  and  movement  and  that  languid  aspiration  towards  a 
far-off  aim  that  one  despairs  a  little  of  ever  attaining,  and  that  i 
when  attained,  dissolves. 

All  is  in  its  right  place  in  Cyrano ;  the  action  unfolds  naturally: 
the  dramatis  personce  have  a  logic  not  always  absolutely  human, 
but  which  has  a  certain  scenic  probability  that  is  allied  to  truth. 
The  play  moves  forward  admirably  from  the  first  to  the  third 
act ;  all  the  agitated  movement  is  suited  to  the  action  of  the  play. 
The  first  act  is  filled  with  the  personality  of  Cyrano,  both  visible 
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I  and  invisible,  for  besides  the  famous  Nose  and  “Non,  iNIerci  ” 
speeches,  there  is  also  the  touching  confession  to  Lebret  in  which 
the  voluble  swashbuckler  shows  his  heart,  discovering  his  intense 
solitude  that  he  hides  with  jests  and  his  unhappy  passion  that  he 
dissimulates  with  boasts.  The  scenes  at  Ragueneau’s  in  the 
second  act,  the  balcony  scene,  a  classic  to-day,  Cyrano's  rcrre 
in  making  a  fool  of  de  (xiiiche  with  his  “voyage  to  the  moon  ” 
story,  all  this  is  real  inspiration,  of  which  the  treasures  are  occa¬ 
sionally  pushed  a  little  too  far.  But  the  action  proceeds  without 
m  hesitation  ;  the  interest  is  maintained  until  the  drop  of  the  curtain 

I  on  the  third  act.  The  fourth  act  is  the  only  weakness  of  the 

I  play ;  in  vain  has  Rostand  |>laced  in  it  a  battle  and  the  rondeaux 

I  of  the  Cadets  of  Gascony  ;  the  act  is  empty,  and  we  feel  that  they 

I  are  nothing  but  so  much  misc  en  scene  and  “padding”  to  lead 
I  up  to  the  death  of  Christian.  Fortunately,  the  last  act  is  one  of 
[  the  most  successful  of  the  whole  play.  After  so  much  agitation. 

I  noise,  jests,  and  wit  throughout  the  piece,  it  was  surely  difficult 

I  to  conquer  oneself  and  to  finish  by  a  contrast.  But  if  a  calm, 

I  melanclioly,  or  even  painful  last  act  were  adopted,  it  was  neces- 

[  sary  to  till  it  with  something  really  human,  and  here  Rostand 

k  found  one  of  his  most  beautiful  scenes.  Whether  it  was  acknow- 

P  ledged  or  not,  at  its  first  |>erformance,  it  was  this  last  act  which 

[  justified  all  with  its  sincere,  direct,  and  almost  naked  emotion 

f  which  brings  before  us  the  heroic  character  of  Cyrano.  The  very 

I  cleverness  seems  natural,  and  in  it  are  to  be  found  unforgettable 

i  passages  such  as  de  Guise’s  couplet  on  the  vanity  of  greatness. 

I  And  the  delirium  scene  at  the  end,  when  not  played  by  an  actor 

k  who  overacts  it,  leads  up  in  perfect  fashion  to  the  last  work  which 

j  places  the  whole  play  in  the  ideal. 

[After  Cijrano  the  falling-off  sets  in.  Heroic  failure,  which  was 
Rostand’s  favourite  theme,  and  which  he  was  to  again  adopt  in 
Chautecler,  could  hardly  find  a  better  frame  than  in  the  Napo- 
:  Iconic  legend  dear  to  so  many  theatre-goers.  Could  Tfostand  have 
I  found  a  more  moving  figure  than  that  of  the  King  of  Rome 
!  become  Due  de  Reichstadt?  But  neither  the  frame  nor  the  figure 
;  sufficed,  and  Rostand  was  wrong  in  believing  that  they  would. 
;  A  |)oet  is  not  an  historian,  and  Rostand  had  every  right  to  take 

j  liberties  with  history  (as  he  did  in  Cyrano)  provided  that  he 

1i  cieates  an  impression  of  life,  but  in  L’Aicflon  himself  he  has 
unfortunately  too  much  intermingled  his  two  stock  characters, 
the  seduction  of  his  woman,  or  rather  of  his  woman’s  dramaiis 
persona,  and  the  lyrical  effusion  of  his  male  characters.  Thus  that 
choice  which  alone  he  makes  the  sole  action  of  the  drama  and 

which  might  have  sufficed  if  applied  to  some  other  end.  Tt 

sufficed  in  Hamlet,  but  only  succeeds  in  wearying  the  reader  in 
VOL.  cv.  N.S.  F 
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L'Aiglon.  That  southern  tendency  to  mistake  agitation  for  action, 
which  already  marked  the  fourth  act  of  Cyrano,  is  found  once 
more  in  L'Aiglon  and  in  an  increased  degree.  The  fourth  act, 
that  of  the  ball,  is,  speaking  from  the  dramatic  iK)int  of  view, 
empty;  the  fifth,  that  of  the  Ifiain  of  Wagrain,  merely  succeeds 
in  being  wearisome  when  not  actually  ridiculous,  with  its  attempt 
to  depict  a  panorama  within  the  framework  of  a  stage  scene,  and 
to  make  the  dead  speak  in  a  grandiloquent  manner  entirely 
unconnected  with  the  action  of  the  play. 

When  Eostand  starts  off  he  is  sometimes  unable  to  stop  him¬ 
self ;  we  re-read  Metternich’s  tirade  to  the  little  hat  in  L'Aiglon 
and  cannot  understand  why  it  ends  at  all.  To  tell  the  truth,  it 
resembles  the  interminable  effusions  of  Victor  Hugo  in  his  last 
manner ;  it  is  the  same  enumerative  system  which  has  entirely 
lost  its  hold  both  on  the  stage  and  on  true  poetry.  Even  if  the 
speeches  of  Cyrano  are  just  a  little  too  long  they  are  in  keeping 
with  his  character,  and  they  serve  to  show  us  the  innermost 
reaches  of  his  nature  thus,  and  thus  accord  with  the  action,  but 
to  what  end  does  Metternich’s  speech  serve?  Occasionally,  and 
more  and  more  unfortunately  in  the  latter  part  of  his  career, 
Eostand,  who  was  so  careful  of  effect,  seemed  to  forget  that  the 
s[x^ctator  likes  a  story  to  progress,  and  strung  words  and  images 
together  for  his  personal  pleasure  and  to  prove  to  himself  that  he 
had  not  lo.st  his  virtuosity. 

There  is  little  action  in  L'Aiglon,  and  unfortunately  the 
has  placed  that  little  almost  entirely  in  the  third  act.  This  act, 
it  must  be  admitted,  is  amongst  the  best  that  Eostand  ever  wrote. 
It  is  here  that  we  find  that  charming  scene  in  which  the  Due  de 
Eeichstadt  overcomes  with  his  charm  his  grandfather,  the 
hhnperor  Francis,  and  extorts  from  him  a  promise  to  put  him 
on  his  father’s  throne  ;  then  we  have  the  Emperor’s  volte  face  on 
the  arrival  of  Metternich  and  the  attempt  of  the  feeble  soul  of 
L’Aiglon  to  express  itself.  It  is  in  this  same  third  act  that  takes 
place  the  transformation  of  Flambeau  from  the  Austrian  lackey 
into  the  French  grognard ;  also  the  scene  of  the  French  grenadier 
guard  at  the  door  of  the  Palace  of  Sehoenbrunn,  the  dialogue 
between  Metternich  and  Flambeau  after  the  speech  to  Napoleon’s 
hat ;  and  finally  that  really  big  and  moving  mirror  scene  in  candle¬ 
light,  with  Metternich  holding  the  candles  and  impressing  on  the 
Aiglon  all  those  traces  of  his  Austrian  descent  which  make  him 
not  only  the  son  of  Napoleon,  but  a  feeble  branch  of  the  uncertain 
Habsbiirgs.  All  of  which,  in  spite  of  the  too-long  tirade  to  the 
hat,  is  written  in  less  than  six  hundred  lines.  This  act  alone  h 
perfect,  but  it  seems  as  if  in  it  Eostand  exhausted  the  essence  of 
his  subject  and  that  nothing  remained  for  the  others. 
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Kostaud’s  extreme  facility,  even  when  using  a  cultivated  and 
difficult  vocabulary,  tended  already  in  L’Aiglon  towards  wordi¬ 
ness.  This  fault  was  accentuated  in  Chantecler.  The  theatrical 
and  artificial  qualities  in  Cyrano  were  legitimate,  but  in  Chante¬ 
cler  artificiality  reigns  supreme;  the  author  is  witty,  not  in  order 
to  describe  or  emphasise,  but  merely  to  be  wdtty ;  there  is  a  con¬ 
tinuous  flow  of  puns  and  jests.  The  style  is  an  exaggerated  copy 
of  the  Odes  Funambulesques  of  Theodore  de  Banville,  but  de  Ban- 
ville,  who  was  possessed  of  an  admirable,  an  unfailing  taste,  never 
employed  this  style  in  writing  plays.  The  reading  alone  of 
Chantecler  makes  even  a  Frenchman  giddy ;  hardly  has  one  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  understanding  one  jest  than  another  is  flung  out ;  it  is 
more  an  exhibition  of  fireworks  than  a  play,  and  hardly  one  half 
of  these  jests  get  across  the  footlights. 

If  we  remember  the  ludicrous  amount  of  advertisement  which 
preceded  the  first  performance  of  Chantecler  we  must  realise 
that  even  a  chef  d’ oeuvre  would  have  fallen  before  it,  and  even  a 
Macbeth  or  an  (E dipus  would  have  disappointed  the  public.  To 
make  it  accept  the  representation  of  humanised  animals  was,  from 
the  outset,  difficult,  and  Bostand  must  be  praised  for  having 
attempted  it,  his  failure  by  no  means  proving  that  he  was  wrong 
in  doing  so.  He  simply  made  a  mistake  as  to  the  means  and, 
above  all,  in  taking  for  granted  that  that  which  had  served  him 
elsewhere  would  also  serve  in  this  play.  The  second  scene  of 
Act  I.,  for  example,  w'here  Chantecler  insults  the  assembled  birds, 
gives  orders  to  the  Jars  and  to  the  fowds,  is  the  same  as  the  first 
act  of  Cyrano  only  with  an  air  of  parody.  One  of  the  worst  faults 
in  Chantecler  is  that  all  are  witty ;  at  first  only  the  Blackbird 
seems  so,  but  unfortunately  this  would  deprive  the  author  of  his 
opportunity  to  make  jests,  and  so  everybody  is  witty,  the  Guinea- 
fowl,  the  Pheasant,  Chantecler,  and  even  the  dog  Patou.  All  that 
could  have  remained  human  in  the  piece  is  drowned  in  a  play  of 
words  and  in  bursts  of  lyricism  which  are  poured  forth  like  a 
cataract.  The  feebleness  of  the  style  increases ;  platitudes  and 
tortured  lines  abound ;  one  line  of  the  play  indicates  what  T 
mean  : — 

.1 ’cntends  baisser  les  cceurs  et  Je  vocabulaire.” 

And  yet  the  idea  was  both  good  and  original  and  perfectly  in 
keeping  with  the  character  of  the  cock  who  believes,  or  wants  to 
believe,  that  it  is  he  w’ho  orders  the  rising  of  the  sun.  The 
presentation  of  this  idea  required  more  than  mere  cleverness ; 
perhaps,  indeed,  it  could  never  have  been  realised  in  the  form  of 
a  comedy,  and  w'ould  have  been  more  successful  in  the  form  of  a 
lyrical  drama.  In  reading  Chantecler  we  recall  the  saying  of 
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Andre  Gide  :  “Eggs  are  born  full;  they  are  not  filled.”  The 
central  idea  of  Chantecler  was  magnificent,  but  unfortunately  it 
was  given  too  much  artificial  filling,  and  owing  to  its  eccentrici¬ 
ties  the  idea  of  it  is  no  longer  visible,  the  action  becomes  over¬ 
charged,  and  the  story  drags ;  the  abundance  of  jests  and  w  it  does 
not  mitigate  the  dragging  periods,  hut  the  contrary. 

In  Chantecler  one  is  conscious  of  the  despairing  efforts  of  aa 
inspiration  which  seeks  to  keep  itself  alive,  but  no  longer  suc¬ 
ceeds.  What  a  tragedy  when  a  writer  finds  a  fine  subject  which 
he  has  no  longer  the  strength  to  do  justice  to!  It  is  as  if  a 
swimmer  were  struggling  to  hold  a  lighted  torch  above  the  waves 
that  surround  him  and  which  will  .shortly  extinguish  it. 

The  whole  of  Rostand’s  rertu  lies  in  the  freshness  of  his 
accent,  in  his  verve,  and  even  in  the  poses  of  his  style  which 
betray  the  youthful  desire  to  attract  attention,  and  in  f)ersistino[ 
in  his  literary  “make-up”  he  ran  the  risk  of  obscuring  the  natural 
colour,  sometimes  a  little  vivid,  but  ahvays  healthy  and  seductive, 
of  his  art. 

\  man  must  have  much  grandeur  of  soul,  or  much  resignation, 
to  outlive  himself,  but  to  have  to  outlive  one.self  from  one’s  very 
youth  is  a  horrible  tragedy.  Perhaps  the  price  that  has  to  be 
paid  by  those  whose  carec'rs  have  had  the  splendid  brightness  and 
inesistible  eclat  of  a  too-carly  spring  is  th(^  destructive  revenge 
of  a  jealous  April. 

G.  JEAN-.\rnRV. 
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And  so  I’ve  got  you  back  at  last,  V.  K.  .  .  . 

Yon  died  :  oh,  yes,  you  died  like  all  the  rest — 

At  the  beginning,  too.  (D’you  want  to  know 
I’he  bland,  smooth  way  one  now  expresses  that?) 
“Lieutenant  Da^sh,  who  fell  so  gallantly 
Quite  in  the  early  days  of  the  Great  IFar.  .  . 

See  how  it’s  done? — no  pain,  no  ugliness; 

I’niphoriious  “fell”  engulfed  in  “gallantly,” 

And  pity  put  to  sleep  by  “early  days.” 

Suggestio  falsi :  there’s  the  accursed  work 
’I'hat  Caxton  did  when  he  invented  print ! 

(.Ml  right,  all  right!  I’m  ranting,  and  yon  grin; 

Didn’t  I  say  you  had  come  hack  at  last? 

I  haven’t  seen  you  grin  since  June,  ’fourteen.) 

Look  here,  V.  K.,  we’ve  got  to  have  this  out  ; 

Perhaps  it’s  going  to  hurt  you  damnably. 

But — haven’t  I  been  hurt  four  mortal  years? 

And  does  your  heaven  breed  placemen? — skyed  M.P.’s, 
Who  thrive  on  “answers  in  the  negative,” 

Instead  of  yearning  towards  the  naked  truth? 

You’re  not  there,  after  four  years,  if  it  does;. 

For  always  you  possessed  that  saving  grace 

Df  thirst  and  hunger  after  abstract  truth 

Which  makes  the  Knowing  far  outweigh  the  Pain  ! 

,\nd  so  here  goes  :  your  wife  has  married  again  : 

That's  the  stark  fact  that  we  have  got  to  place. 

At  last  we  can  speak  out,  both  you  and  T ; 

She  doesn’t  stand  between  us  any  more. 

Exacting  reticences,  loyalties. 

Shams  and  deceits,  hyjx)crisies  and  lies. 

That’s  how  I  lost  you  :  not  because  she  took 
What  "always  had  been  mine  before;  she  couldn’t!— 
Couldn’t  wipe  out  the  school  and  holidays. 

Take  to  herself  the  follies  and  the  dreams 
That  had  been  yours  and  mine  and  jolly  youth’s 
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Through  all  the  years  before  you  saw  her  face. 
But,  since  I  couldn’t  tell  vou  what  she  was, 

Or  turn  her  to  the  stuff  you  fancied  her, 

The  thing  she  could  and  did  do  was  to  stand 
Between  us  and  the  old  free  casual  word, 

Making  us  set  a  watch  upon  our  tongues. 

That  did  it ;  there’s  no  friendship  once  that  comes, 
And  so  she  took  you  from  me,  body  and  soul. 

But  now  she’s  let  you  go ;  now  I  may  speak ; 

And  now  you’re  free  to  hear,  and  weigh,  and  judge. 


“Pretty  as  paint’’  :  that  was  the  earliest  w’ord 
I  caught  about  her;  and  it’s  still  the  best. 

Because  it  really  hits  her  picture-type. 

She  couldn’t  help  it ;  decorative  she  w’as, 

And  decorative  she  saw  herself ;  to  girls 
Like  her  the  world  is  nothing  but  a  frame 
To  mount  their  beauty  ;  she  perceived  herself 
Passing  through  life  from  pose  to  lovely  pose. 

Each  year  a  tableau  virant;  she,  of  course. 

The  central  figure  gracing  every  one. 

That’s  where  she  got  the  marvellous  repose 
Of  which  you  raved  :  pictures  don’t  worry  or  weep. 

Get  hot  or  flustered,  vary  or  make  mistakes; 

But  then — nor  do  they  live. 

She  w%as  born  dead, 

Dead  to  love,  feeling,  beauty  (save  her  o\fn). 

And  you  w^ere  like  that  Chinese  chap  wdio  loved 
A  painted  goddess  till  she  came  to  life ; 

Only  your  goddess  didn’t — never  will. 

The  picture  that  w’as  “on  ’’  w'hen  you  arrived 

Was,  of  course,  “Virgin  Youth,”  and  knocked  you  flat; 

You  never  had  an  earthly,  old  V.  K., 

With  your  shy  tongue  and  beauty-loving  heart ; 

And,  as  you  were  the  best  of  all  her  bunch. 

She  roped  you  in. 

Oh,  you  w'ere  happy  enough. 
Just  for  those  few  months  till  the  w'ar,  I  know  ; 
Naturally,  she  was  absorbed  and  pleased 
With  the  new  picture  (title  :  “  Lovely  Bride  ”) ; 

And  then,  before  she  w’earied,  came  the  war. 

And  she  was  left  with  yet  another  rdle, 

Full  of  pictorial  possibilities — 
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“Young  Wife  Who  Gives  Her  Husband.” 

(God  in  Heaven, 

These  “givers”  of  the  thing  that  is  not  theirs!) 

.And  then  you  died — so  soon,  you  never  knew 
That  there  was  nothing  underneath  the  paint. 


.\h,  no,  V.  K.  !  don’t  look  like  that  about  it  I 
You  make  me  think  of  days — of  days  we’ve  had 
In  woods,  for  instance,  when  still  branches  cracked 
Beneath  a  passing  squirrel,  or  a  jay 
Went  w'hacking  by  on  wings  of  blinding  blue ; 

Or  other  days  when  we  would  come  upon 
A  dead  bird,  or  a  living  rabbit,  trapped  : 

.And  on  both  days  you’d  flash  me  this  same  look ! 
.Veither  of  joy  nor  anger,  but  just  shy — 

Shy  and  surprised  that  you  could  feel  so  much. 

But  don’t !  What  is  there  here  to  feel,  old  man? 

Pretty  as  paint,  I  tell  you  ! — stick  to  that. 

And  all  the  rest  is  easy  :  the  two  years 
In  which  “The  Sweet  Girl  Widow  ”  lasted  her 
Comfortably  (she  looks  so  w’ell  in  black) ; 

.\nd,  after  that,  the  faultless  taste  with  which 
Studies  in  black  and  white  and  nun-like  grey 
Gave  place  to  symphonies  in  lavender, 

.\nd  kept  her  going  another  year  or  more. 

But  then  at  last — w'ell,  what  could  you  expect?  .  .  . 

So  now  she’s  Mrs.  Major  Somebody, 

-And  the  whole  show  is  new,  from  start  to  end. 

Through  all  the  years  she’ll  think  no  more  of  you  ; 

You  know  it,  don’t  you? — since  you  are  a  part 
Of  her  old  pictures  that  are  “off”  for  good, 

Forgotten  like  last  year’s  Academy. 

And  so  I  get  .you  back.  .  .  . 

It’s  just  as  if 

You’d  never  died  in  1914  mud ; 

There’s  nothing  now  but  death  between  us  two, 

.And  it’s  so  very  little — after  that. 

\  wall,  of  course  :  but  what  is  death’s  firm  wall 
Compared  with  shifting,  blinding  fogs  of  life? — 

Climb  up  your  side,  and  meet  me  on  the  top  ! 

The  dead  don’t  die  until  there’s  no  one  left 

AA’^ho  thinks  of  them  with  longing  and  with  love.  .  .  . 

Come  on.  V.  K.  ! — I’m  going  for  a  walk. 


V.  H.  F. 
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“Wliat  would  we  j^ive  to  our  beloved 
The  hero’s  heart  to  he  unmoved — 

He  {jiveth  flis  beloved  sleep.” 

We  have  given  them  the  heroes'  hearts,  and  well  have  they  acquitted  y 
themselves:  and  God  has  given  them  sleep.  tj 

What  remains  for  us  to  do?  To  see  that  their  resting-place  is  [j 
beautiful  “To  keep  their  memory  for  ever  green  o’erhung  with  the 
immortelles  of  our  love.”  [ 

And  how  do  the  Royal  Graves  Commission  propose  to  do  this?  i 

They  are  inspired  by  a  real  spirit  of  idealism,  the  common  brother-  i 

hood  of  man,  the  commnnion  of  sacrifice  made  by  each  of  those 
lying  “  out  there.”  The  Graves  Commission  have  done  wonderful 
work  in  tracing  all  that  was  mortal  of  our  beloved.  But  their  con¬ 
ception  of  a  suitable  memorial  is  of  a  character  which  one  hesitates 
to  describe.  L 

In  the  Report  issued  by  the  Graves  Commission  we  are  informed  I 
that  it  is  tb?  intention  of  the  Commission  to  erect  nniform  head-  r 
stones  2  ft.  G  in.  in  height  and  1  ft.  3  in.  in  width.  It  is  proposed  L 
that  each  regiment  or  other  convenient  unit  should  have  its  own  f 
jiattern  incorporating  the  regimental  badge.  The  inscription  carved  | 
on  each  headstone  will  give  the  rank,  name,  regiment,  and  date  of 
fleath  of  the  man  buried  beneath  it,  and  leave  is,  T  believe,  to  be  ^ 
granted  to  the  ne.xt-of-kin  or  other  jierson  or  organisation  whose  t 
claim  is  approved  by  the  Commission  to  add  “  at  the  cost  of  the  I 
applicant  ”  a  short  inscription,  which  is  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
te.xt  or  prayer. 

There  is  to  be  a  central  monument  of  some  kind,  probably  a 
cross;  but  since  this  would  hardly  satisfy  the  views  of  the  Jews--  i 
though  the  symbolism  of  the  Cross  is  far  older  than  Christianity — the 
Star  of  David  is  to  be  included  in  the  design  of  the  Jews’  headstone.  : 
The  graves  of  the  Mohammedan,  Hindu,  and  non-Christian  of  our  j 
fellow-subje  ts,  who  have  been  buried  apart,  will  be  treated  i 
separately. 

There  is.  further,  to  be  some  kind  of  building,  suggesting  the 
central  gallery  of  the  Campo  Santo  of  Genoa,  in  which  a  large  altar 
stone  shall  be  erected  raised  on  broad  steps,  and  bearing  an  appro¬ 
priate  phrase  or  te.xt.  This  colonnade  will  provide  cover  for  visitors  : 
in  bad  weather,  a  place  for  the  cemetery  register,  and  a  tool-house; 

“  the  remaining  features  of  the  cemeteries  will  be  horticultural.” 

“There  is  no  reason,”  the  Report  reminds  us,  "why  cemeteries 
should  be  places  of  gloom,  but  the  restfulness  of  grass  and  the  bright- 
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ness  of  flowers  in  fitting  combination  would  appear  to  strike  the 
right  note  of  brightness  and  life.” 

Cannot  we  go  a  step  further? 

A  recent  letter  in  the  Times  suggested  that  “  the  right  and  only 
way  to  obtain  simplicity,  equality,  and  beauty  would  be  to  make 
every  such  burying-place  a  beautiful  garden,”  a  garden  worthy  of 
the  men  who  lie  there,  so  that  they  who  gave  their  life  for  France 
and  Liberty  may  add  yet  another  gift  in  the  beautiful  resting-place 
in  which  they  are  enshrined,  veritable  God’s  Acres  in  the  broken, 
tortured,  ruined,  desolate  country  in  which  we  have  made  for  them 
these  oases. 

One  might  have  hesitated  to  suggest  the  removal  of  existing 
crosses  or  headstones  already  erected  in  the  truest  spirit  of  love  and 
comradeship  for  the  sake  of  designing  even  the  ideal  garden ;  but  it 
is  part  of  the  scheme  of  the  Commission  that  all  these  memorials 
must  necessarily  be  moved — and  it  may  well  be  that  this  is  forced 
upon  them  by  local  circumstances  as  to  position,  etc. — to  be  replaced 
by  the  standardised  battalions  of  stones  of  their  proposed  cemeteries. 

The  Commission  seem  to  think  that  “  the  Army,  the  relatives  of 
the  fallen,  the  religious  denominations,  and  artists  ”  are  at  one  with 
their  view.  They  will  have  their  awakening. 

The  contemplation  of  a  vision  of  hundreds  of  standardised  grave¬ 
stones  stretching  into  the  distance,  even  if  ”  separated  by  paths  of 
varying  size,”  makes  the  brain  reel.  And  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  believe  how  such  a  picture  could  possibly  have  suggested  itself 
to  anyone  of  artistic  feeling;  when  we  read  that  “the  rows  of  head¬ 
stones  in  their  ordered  ranks  carry  on  the  military  idea,  giving  the 
appearance  as  of  a  battalion  on  parade  ”  as  inherent  in  the  ideal 
of  the  Commissioners,  we  realise  that  we  have  moved  on  but  a  little 
way  from  the  spirit  of  militarism  and  far  away  from  the  spirit  of 
beauty  and  reverence. 

The  Commissioners  feel  that  “  the  existence  of  individual  graves 
will  go  far  to  meet  the  wishes  of  relatives,  who  above  all  are 
interested  in  the  single  grave.”  This  is  doubtful;  it  will  not  satisfy 
the  emotions  of  those  who  wish  to  erect  the  memorial  rich  and  poor 
have  alike  planned  for  their  beloved,  and  it  seems  idle  to  suggest 
that  “the  place  for  the  individual  memorial  is  at  home,  where  it 
will  be  constantly  before  the  eyes  of  relatives  and  descendants"; 
the  relatives  hardly  need  such  a  reminder — they  are  not  likely  to 
forget.  As  for  the  descendants,  “  better  by  far  they  should  forget 
and  smile  than  that  they  should  remember  and  be  sad.”  Will  the 
devastated  fields  of  France,  the  ruined  cities  of  Belgium,  or  the 
broken  hearts  of  the  world  lightly  forget  ? 

Some  of  the  German  graveyards  would  seem  to  be  very  j^imilar  to 
those  suggested  by  the  Royal  Commission.  One  is  described  as 
having  “  a  huge  stone  cross  in  the  centre  about  20  ft.  high  bearing 
inscriptions  in  French  and  German.” 

All  the  gravestones,  some  2,000,  are  in  the  form  of  an  iron  cross, 
VOE.  cv.  N.S.  F* 
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and  carved  out  of  solid  stone  about  6  in.  thick  and  stand  about 
2  ft.  high,  with  the  names  of  officers  and  men  carved  in  them. 
The  picture  conjured  up  seems  very  similar  to  the  vision  of  the 
Commission,  with  its  central  cross  and  its  headstones  2  ft.  G  in.  in 
height  and  1  ft.  3  in.  in  width,  “  large  enough  to  convey  the  effect 
desired.”  What  is  the  “effect  desired”?  Is  it  that  of  “the 
battalion  on  parade,”  or  is  it  a  reproduction  of  e.xisting  German 
monuments  ? 

We  are  reminded  in  the  Report  that  many  bodies  have  been  found 
which  cannot  be  identified,  many  are  buried  in  graves  which  have 
subsequently  been  destroyed  in  the  course  of  fighting,  so  that  if  the 
equality  of  treatment,  which  is  rightly  one  of  the  chief  ideals  of 
the  Commission,  is  to  be  achieved,  it  can  only  be  done  by  the  absence 
of  identified  graves,  while  the  names  of  those  who  have  gone  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  alone  can  be  recorded  on  some 
central  monument  in  the  nearest  biirying-place  side  by  side  with 
those  of  their  comrades. 

One  thinks  of  the  famous  burying-grounds  of  the  world — the 
military  cemetery  at  Scutari,  the  Campo  Santo  at  Genoa,  the 
cemetery  and  National  Park  at  Gettysburg.  Nowhere  does  one 
find  the  ideal.  Gettysburg  with  its  National  Park  and  its  national 
memorials  is  in  many  ways  wonderfully  effective.  The  memorial  of 
the  great  battle  incorporated  with  the  national  cemetery  is  a  fine 
idea,  but  it  is  not  possible  for  us. 

There  are  character  and  beauty,  together  with  much  ugliness,  in 
the  Campo  Santo  at  Genoa.  But  it  is  to  Scutari  we  turn  for  the 
embryo  of  what  many  of  us  would  like  to  see  in  France  and  Belgium. 
It  is  only  a  narrow  strip  of  land  some  400  ft.  by  150  ft.  running 
down  to  the  sea,  but  those  who  know  it  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  spots  in  the  world. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  mounds  in  this  garden  over  individual 
graves,  and  there  are  a  handful  of  headstones  sent  out  by  relatives 
from  England  after  the  Crimea  which  pass  practically  unnoticed; 
but  these  mounds  could  well  be  dispensed  with  in  the  large  cemeteries 
which  will  be  necessary  in  France  and  Belgium. 

In  a  prominent  position  stands  an  imposing  obelisk  inscribed : 
“  To  the  memory  of  the  Fallen.”  Pines  have  been  planted  in 
effective  groups;  there  are  a  few  flowers.  It  is  essentially  a  garden 
of  the  dead,  and  was  until  the  war  kept  in  spotless  order  W  the  War 
Office. 

We  English  have  not  shown  individuality  or  beauty  in  our  artistic 
memorials,  but  we  have  a  supreme  gift  for  the  types  of  garden 
which  would  prosper  in  Northern  France  and  Belgium.  And  to  those 
who  must  be  called  upon  to  forgo  the  joy  of  expending  thought  and 
money  on  the  individual  headstone,  some  happiness  might  be  given 
by  permission  to  contribute,  perhaps  from  the  very  garden  he  loved, 
the  tree  or  flower  that  was  dear  to  him,  the  flowering  shrub  he 
valued,  thus  providing  the  garden  where  he  lies  with  something 
actually  loved  by  him.  A  Soldier’s  Mother. 
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Gosse  and  Moore. 

Second  Conversation. 

Maid.  Mr.  George  Moore. 

Gosse.  My  dear  Moore,  how  unexpected  and  how  delightful. 

Moore.  It  is  pleasant  to  hear  you  say  so,  for  truth  to  tell  I  was 
not  quite  sure  that  I  should  be  welcome  on  a  day  not  set  apart  for 
visitors.  But  since  I  am  so  fortunate  I  will  admit  that  I  am  glad 
to  catch  you  in  your  wont,  passing  your  time  on  your  great  balcony, 
as  large  as  a  parlour,  reading,  a  shawl  wrapped  about  your  knees. 

Gosse.  You  know  the  proverb,  “  Whether  May  come  early  or 
late,  'tis  sure  to  make  the  old  cow  quake.” 

Moore.  I  like  these  homely  proverbs,  and  as  I  cannot  be  among 
our  lanes  and  downs  I  come  to  Regent’s  Park,  so  typical  of  the 
London  of  our  generation,  and  to  your  house,  typical  of  our  ideas. 
All  the  way  up  the  stairs  it  breathes  the  delightful  ’seventies— 
Rossetti,  Madox  Brown,  and  the  residue.  You  were  associated 
with  the  pre-Raphaelites. 

Gosse.  Only  through  Rossetti  and  Swinburne’s  poems;  but  my 
wife  was  a  painter  and  knew  them  all,  even  that  remote  one  who 
died  last  year. 

Moore.  And  before  you  met  the  pre-Raphaelite  movement  you 
were  a  Plymouth  Brother,  another  instinct  of  the  English  mind.  I 
would  be  as  English  as  you,  Gosse,  but  to  be  you  I  should  have  to 
renounce  a  great  deal — the  Nouvelle  Athenes.  It  was  in  one  of  my 
adventures  from  that  cafi  to  London  that  I  brought  my  youthful 
drama  in  blank  verse,  Martin  Luther,  to  a  house  overlooking  a 
canal,  with  a  screen  of  poplar  trees  between  it  and  the  barges.  But 
Delamere  Terrace  is  almost  forgotten,  and  I  can  only  think  of  you 
here  in  Regent’s  Park,  though  my  instinct  tells  me  that  it  was  not 
you,  but  your  wife  and  daughters,  who  discovered  this  Georgian 
house;  a  man  of  letters  does  not  make  discoveries  in  house  property. 
You  owe  a  great  deal  to  your  wife  and  daughters.  You  will  never 
know  how  much  unless  you  survive  them,  which — but  the  conversa¬ 
tion  has  taken  a  turn  too  gloomy  for  this  wide  balcony  overlooking 
the  Park.  Did  you  notice  that  breeze,  lilac  laden  ?  And  in  a  few 
days  it  will  bring  the  odour  of  hawthorn.  But  what  book  are  you 
reading  ? 

Gosse.  Lamb’s  Essays. 

Moore.  You  knew  them  always,  but  Lamb  was  no  more  than  a 
name  to  me  until  I  found  his  book  in  my  secretary’s  hand  and 
took  it  from  her,  and  could  do  no  writing  that  morning. 

Gosse.  So  you  mentioned  once  before,  but  despite  your  admira- 
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tion  you  did  not  pursue  your  new  acquaintance  into  his  corre-  1 
spondence,  as  I  begged  you  to  do.  i 

Moore.  We  must  allow  many  good  dishes  to  pass  by  if  we  would  ( 
taste  of  a  few  fully. 

Gosse.  a  frail  excuse.  * 

Moore.  A  second  is  not  lacking.  I  would  not  risk  blurring  the 
impression  the  essays  have  made;  you  tell  me  the  correspondence 
will  but  increase  it.  But  there  is  no  need  at  present,  for  did  I  not 
say  to  myself,  and  not  later  than  yesterday:  “No  literature  has  a 
Lamb  like  ours,  not  even  Greek.  .  .  .  Not  till  it  became  canine.” 

You  do  not  understand  ?  You  should,  for  the  variant  is  Sjvinburne, 
with  an  additional  turn  given  to  it.  What,  not  yet  ?  Is  there  not  I 
a  lamb  in  the  New  Testament?  Ah!  Now  you’ve  got  it,  and  we 

can  return  to  Lamb,  who  appears  in  your  history  as  the  author  of  a  [ 

pastoral,  Jiosomund  Grey.  This  work  came  u])on  me  with  something 
of  a  shock,  and  I  am  still  trying  to  associate  him  with  Corydon, 
Amaryllis,  Sylvander,  and  Rosalind,  trying  to  see  him  among  the 
downs  or  in  a  glade,  but  in  my  imagination  he  remains  always 
in  Fountain  Court.  You  w'ould  have  done  well  to  have  held 
your  tongue  about  that  pastoral.  Bub  his  association,  however 
brief  it  may  have  been,  with  shepherds  and  sheep  brings  us  back 
easily  to  our  own  sheep,  or,  to  be  still  more  exact,  my  dear  Gosse,  I 

to  your  own  “  yoe  ”  lamb — that  English  genius  expressed  itself  ! 

so  fully  in  poetry  that  very  little  was  left  over  to  sustain  and  dignify 
the  other  arts.  ...  It  would  have  cost  Stevenson  a  sleepless  night 
had  he  heard  you  say  so,  for  though  he  longed  to  write  romance,  he 
knew  his  own  powers  better  than  Sidney  Colvin,  and  often  let  ! 
the  secret  out  that  they  deserted  him  on  the  approach  of  f 
human  passions  and  emotions.  Our  bodies  are  as  curiously  con-  I 
structed  as  our  minds.  Dr.  Pollock  told  me  he  once  had  a  patient  ■ 
who  could  not  take  laudanum,  however  small  the  dose,  and  that  he  | 
instructed  his  locum  tenens  not  to  give  this  one  any,  however  great 
her  suffering.  But  the  locum  tenens  thought  that  an  infinitesimal 
dose  could  not  do  as  much  harm  as  another  sleepless  night,  and 
nearly  killed  her.  He  told  me  of  a  still  stranger  case  of  a  patient 
whom  mutton  affected  almost  as  a  poison.  It  made  her  so  ill  when 
she  was  a  child  that  she  never  ate  it  again,  not  for  many  years;  but 
finding  herself  in  a  house  where  there  was  nothing  but  mutton  for 
dinner,  she  ate  a  small  portion,  thinking  her  stomach’s  revolt  against 
the  meat  must  have  passed  away  with  measles  and  whooping-cough. 

But  it  hadn’t,  and  Dr.  Pollock  said  that  if  she  had  died  the 
microscope  would  have  discovered  nothing.  So  we  find  the  physical 
world  as  incomprehensible  as  the  intellectual.  I  have  pondered  on 
Stevenson’s  failure  to  write  stories,  and  have  discovered  very  little 
more  than  the  microscope — merely  that  Stevenson  had  all  the 
literary  gifts,  and  that  one  dro]!  of  story  poisoned  the  lump. 

Gosse.  I  think  I  can  tell  you  why  he  failed  to  write  stories;  he 
had  little  power  to  heighten  the  interest  with  anecdotes,  and — 
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Moore.  A  very  good  point  that  is  of  yours,  Gosse,  better  perhaps 
than  you  think,  for  the  real  gift  of  the  tale-teller  lies  in  the  power 
to  excite  and  illuminate  by  means  of  anecdote.  Balzac - 

Gosse.  Balzac’s  invention  was  always  prompt.  But  I  was  going 
to  give  another  reason  for  the  dryness  of  Stevenson’s  stories,  the 
absence  of  his  own  enchanting  presence  from  them,  one  that  I  shall 
never  forget,  else  I  should  have  stopped  you  before,  for  if  you  do 
not  propose  to  carry  this  discussion  into  our  own  time  I  think  we 
had  better  turn  our  attention  to  Disraeli  and  Lytton. 

Moore.  Lytton’s  novels  were  among  the  first  I  read,  and  The. 
hut  of  the  Barovs  came  to  me  highly  recommended  by  my  com¬ 
panions  in  whooping-cough  in  a  school  in  Germany.  As  you  may 
remember,  whooping-cough  allows  nothing  to  stay  on  the  stomach ; 
one  is  obliged  to  fly  from  the  room  constantly,  and  every  time  I 
retunied  I  came  upon  people  and  events  in  the  story  that  I  could 
not  connect  with  those  I  had  left  a  few  moments  before.  But  my 
companions  had  said  it  was  a  great  story,  and  I  read  on  day  after 
day,  understanding  nothing  of  what  I  was  reading,  dreading  ques¬ 
tions  and  expecting  them,  for  it  had  begun  to  seem  to  me  that  I 
was  being  watched.  “So  you’ve  finished  the  book?”  said  one. 
“Did  you  enjoy  the  story?”  “Very  much,”  T  replied.  “Which 
part  did  you  like  the  best?”  another  asked.  “  Tt  was  all  very 
good,”  I  answered ;  and  all  that  day  the  laughers  did  not  cease  to 
tease  me  (how  little  the  word  “  tease  ”  expresses  the  agony  those 
pin-pricks  caused,  so  soft,  so  tender,  so  susceptible  to  pain  are  we 
in  childhood)  till,  wearied  of  teasing,  maybe,  or  thinking  my  skin 
had  hardened  and  could  be  pierced  no  longer,  they  became  curious 
to  hear  how  I  would  take  the  news  that  every  time  I  left  the  room 
my  marker  was  advanced  some  twenty  or  thirty  pages. 

The  Last  Dai/s  of  Pompeii  was  read  in  more  favourable  circum¬ 
stances,  and  counted  in  my  life  as  an  educational  influence,  for  it 
aroused  my  imagination,  and  I  can’t  help  thinking  that  nothing 
really  happens  until  the  imagination  is  captured.  In  The  Last 
Dnjis  of  Pompeii  there  is  one  called  Glaucus,  who  loves  a  blind  girl 
and  behaves  towards  her  decorously.  But  it  is  to  Pelham  that 
I  owe  a  certain  whimsicality  of  mind  that  the  years  have  never 
rubbed  away;  I  believe  the  tone  of  the  book  has  influenced 
thousands.  One  incident  is  potent.  Pelham  is  walking  one  day 
with  a  friend  who  begs  him  suddenly  to  cross  the  roadway,  saying  he 
cannot  bring  himself  to  speak  to  or  even  to  recognise  as  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  a  man  whom  he  had  just  caught  sight  of  coming  towards  them. 
On  looking  up  to  see  who  it  is  that  causes  such  an  aversion,  Pelham 
sees  a  man  that  everybody  in  London  would  like  to  be  seen  talking 
to.  “  Why  do  you  not  wish  to  speak  to  him  ?  ”  Pelham  asks ;  and 
as  soon  as  they  are  safely  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  the  friend 
answers :  “  The  man  you  see  coming  towards  us  dined  with  me  last 
week,  and  on  my  apologising  to  him  for  an  unaccountable  oversight 
on  the  part  of  my  cook,  who  substituted  ordinary  vinegar  for  chili 
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with  the  turbot,  replied  that  he  did  not  know  the  difference  between 
one  vinegar  and  another.  I  feel  that  I  have  missed  the  end  of 
Lyttnn’s  sentence,  but  the  beginning  you  can  take  as  being  quoted 
correctly.  But  why  should  blame  fall  on  the  cook?  Pelham’s 
friend  should  have  apologised  for  his  butler’s  mistake;  turbot  is 
not  boiled  in  vinegar,  and  the  passage  exhibits  Lytton  as  a  sciolist 
rather  than  as  an  adept  in  the  art  of  living,  a  man  of  letters  aping 
a  man  of  fashion,  and  doing  it  fairly  well,  but  only  faiily.  At 
fifteen  one  overlooks  detail,  and  Pelham’s  friend  was  clearly  one  to 
be  imitated. 

.  Gosse.  An  exemplar  that,  methinks,  has  found  many  noisy 
adherents  in  our  own  time,  every  one  of  whom  would  be  hurt  and 
shocked  to  find  himself  traced  to  such  a  humble  origin  as  Lytton. 

Moore.  But  are  not  all  origins  humble?  We  all  begin  in  bad 
taste,  and  most  men  remain  in  it. 

Gosse.  Nobody  had  greater  successes  with  the  public  than  I>ytton. 
Every  book'  he  wrote  was  a  success ;  some,  of  course,  were  more 
successful  than  others,  but  all  were  successes. 

Moore.  Another  book  of  his  roused  my  imagination,  and  in  much 
the  same  w’ay  as  Pelham — The  Parisians.  It  was  never  finished; 
Lytton’s  death  interrupted  the  story  as  a  party  of  friends  in  the 
beleaguered  city  were  about  to  dine  off  a  pet  dog.  Fox,  whose  master 
endured  hunger  as  long  as  he  could,  sharing  his  crusts  with  Fox, 
but  at  last  it  became  apparent  that  if  Fox  were  not  eaten  at  once 
he  would  not  be  worth  eating  later. 

Gosse.  Was  Fox  killed  before  the  story  stopped  ? 

Moore.  I’ve  forgotten;  but  the  meal  was  not  described,  and 
Lytton’s  description  of  it  would  have  been  w'orth  reading;  his  talent 
revealed  itself  in  such  scenes  of  comedy  rather  than  in  discourses 
on  truth  and  beauty.  Another  great  event  of  my  youth,  and  of 
yours  too,  Gosse,  I’m  sure,  was  Money,  at  the  Old  Prince  of  Wales’s 
Theatre,  when  the  Bancrofts  owned  it.  Do  you  remember  Coghlan 
and  Miss  Foote  in  the  act  in  which  the  will  is  read  ? — as  good  an 
act  of  comedy  as  ever  was  written  if  it  resembles  my  memory  of  it. 
If  you  have  forgotten  it  I  never  shall,  nor  a  certain  short  front 
scene  played  by  George  Honey  and  his  wife.  The  Theatre  never 
interested  you ;  but  there  was  a  Lamb  in  me,  aijd  if  I  had  been 
taken  round  after  a  performance  of  Money  and  introduced  to 
Lytton  I  should  have  fallen  on  my  knees. 

Gosse.  Then  it’s  lucky  you  weren’t,  for  the  memory  would  have 
been  disagreeable.  Have  you  no  memory  of  Disraeli  ? 

Moore.  None.  My  father  asked  me  to  read  Vivian  Grey,  but 
it  left  no  impression  on  my  mind,  perhaps  because  he  asked  me  to 
read  it ;  and  my  memory  of  the  unendurable  silliness  of  Henrietta 
Temple  prevented  me  from  reading  Lothair,  though  there  were  many 
in  the  Nouvelle  Athenes  who  wished  to  hear  what  I  thought  of  the 
book.  There  are  so  many  wonderful  books  to  read,  I  answered 
Villiers — Villiers  de  I’lle  Adam.  Are  there?  his  troubled  eyes 
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se€nied  to  ask,  and  I  added:  There  is  your  Eve.  “La  nouvelle 
edition  est  epuis^,  on  m’a  dit  bier  de  passer  a  la  caisse.  Enfin, 
si  apres  tout  la  chance  est  venue  a  moi  ” ;  and  sweeping  a  lock  of 
hair  from  his  face  he  repeated,  “  si  apres  tout  la  chance  est  venue 
a  moi.”  Villier’s  unhappy  eyes  haunt  me  as  none  others  do,  and 
the  memory  of  them  is  very  dear  to  me. 

Gosse.  You  will  remember  that  in  my  History  of  English  Literor 
ture — you  have  given  so  many  proofs  of  your  attentive  reading  of  it 
that  perhaps  you  remember  that  1  place  Disraeli  higher  than 
Lyttcn ;  you,  it  would  seem,  take  an  opposite  view;  but  we  will  not 
waste  words  on  our  differences  of  opinion  regarding  the  relative 
value  of  a  mercenary  literature,  novels  that  served  to  pay  the 
election  expenses  of  their  authors  and  now  exemplify  your  theory 
that  the  English  novel  was  never  anything  more  than  a  commercial 
transaction  between  author  and  publisher.  On  this  point  we  are 
in  cordial  agreement,  and  I  will  add  that  Disraeli,  knowing  his 
literary  talent  was  no  more  than  a  showy  facility  in  the  handling 
of  words,  an  essentially  Jewish  talent,  was  glad  to  place  the  whole 
of  it  at  the  service  of  politics,  whereas  Lytton,  believing  himself  to 
be  a  great  man  of  letters,  gave  ear  to  the  tempter  and  sold,  not  his 
whole  soul,  but  half  of  it,  which  is  always  a  bad  speculation,  for 
half  a  soul  is  of  no  use  to  God  or  man. 

Moore.  My  faith  is  plighted  to  your  psychology  that  every  man 
writes  as  well  as  he  can — a  mournful  truth  indeed,  for  the  rogue  is 
more  interesting  than  the  dupe.  This  much,  however,  may  be  said 
in  favour  of  Lytton  and  Disraeli — that  they  succeeded  in  amusing 
many  more  than  we  do,  or  ever  shall.  You  have  no  doubt  asked 
yourself  very  often  if  it  were  not  better  to  amuse  the  multitude 
than  to  deserve  the  respect  of  the  few :  for  all  passes  but  Shakespeare 
and  the  Bible,  and  w'e  in  our  midnight  communings  ask  ourselves 
if  it  be  not  better  to  range  with  humble  livers  in  content  than  to 
seek  the  grand  style,  for  whosoever  seeks  it  is  driven  into  suicide; 
in  ITaydon’s  case  it  was  towards  a  basin,  with  a  razor  in  his  hand. 
There  is  a  potential  Benjamin  Tlaydon  in  every  one  of  us,  minus 
the  noble  soul  that  found  a  Calvary  on  Parnassus  and  from  the 
evening  he  went  to  Park  Lane  to  consult  the  Elgin  Marbles  for 
information  regarding  the  drawing  of  a  foot. 

Gosse.  I  know  nothing  more  heartbreaking  than  his  description 
of  his  mother’s  death — nothing  in  Balzac,  nothing  in  Tourguenieff, 
and  it  may  be  that  a  great  man  of  letters  was  lost  in  a  bad  painter. 

Moore.  If  he  had  laid  aside  the  palette  for  the  pen  he  would 
have  sought  the  grand  style  in  literature.  A  noble  soul  despite  his 
failure.  .  .  .  But  what  am  T  saying  ?  It  was  through  his  failure  that 
we  learnt  to  know  him.  You  overlooked  him  in  your  History, 
worse  still,  you  overlooked  Borrow. 

Gosse.  As  you  say,  I  overlooked  Borrow.  Men  culpa,  mea 
mnrima  culjya. 

Moore.  I’m  glad  to  hear  that  you  repent  an  omission  which  is 
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a  grave  one,  but  1  must  not  take  credit  for  unselfish  reading;  my 
discovery  was  made  while  reading  for  information  rather  than  for 
pleasure.  I  had  forgotten  Borrow’s  birth  and  death,  and  finding 
you  had  overlooked  him,  I  had  recourse  to  my  friends,  and  learnt 
from  them  that  Borrow  was  a  contemporary  of  Scott.  A  century 
at  least,  I  said,  should  divide  them,  and  fell  to  thinking  of  Borrow 
writing  The  Bible  in  Spain,  his  eye  always  on  the  object,  thinking 
oidy  how  he  might  discover  every  voice  and  aspect  of  Spain  in 
I'nglish  prose.  Borrow  is  an  integral  part  of  my  subject,  I  said, 
for  now  I  come  to  consider  it,  like  Sterne,  he  saved  his  talent  by 
refraining  from  story-telling. 

Gosse.  But  he  did  write  stories — Larentjro  and  2'he  Romnn;/ 

Moore.  These  admirable  books  have  always  been  looked  upon 
as  biographies,  into  which  Borrow  introduced  many  imaginary 
anecdotes;  and  it  seems  worth  while  to  point  out  that  the  strange 
mixture  of  fact  and  fiction,  which  has  caused  so  much  wonderment 
among  his  admirers,  was  imposed  upon  Borrow  by  the  very  nature 
of  his  talent^ — too  great  to  permit  him  to  write  a  literature  of  oiled 
ringlets  and  perfumery,  and  not  great  enough  to  allow  him  to  create 
outside  of  his  own  observation — in  other  words,  to  evoke  human  souls 
out  of  instinctive  knowledge  how  human  life  is  made. 

Gosse.  We  had  an  interesting  talk  on  that  subject  not  very 
many  days  ago,  you  maintaining  that  Serge  AksakolT  was  not  the 
principal  character,  but  Serge’s  father,  whereas  I  looked  upon  the 
narrator  as  the  chief  character.  But  T  can  see  now  that  I  was 
wrong,  for  Serge  does  not  attempt  to  narrate  himself,  like  Rousseau 
—  he  is  merely  the  reed  through  which  the  music  is  blown. 

.Moore.  We  learn  little  or  nothing  of  Borrow  from  his  books, 
and  remember  them  by  the  anecdotes,  all  of  which  enfold  sketches 
of  men  and  women  that  set  us  thinking  of  Daumier,  many  caught 
in  eternal  lines — ^the  old  woman  whom  he  found  groaning  over  a 
.straw  fire  in  a  ruined  castle  somewhere  near  Clonmel,  and  the  man 
he  met  hunting  hare  with  hound  in  the  bog  as  he  returns  home. 
The  hare  stops  in  the  middle  of  the  road ;  a  few  moments  after  the 
man  and  his  hound  appear,  and  after  some  strange  dialogue  hound 
and  hare  and  huntsman  disappear  in  the  dusk. 

No  one  tells  an  anecdote  like  Borrow,  and  the  anecdotes  he  tells 
never  fail  to  enhance  the  interest  and  compel  the  reader  to  con¬ 
tinue  reading.  We  must  take  off  our  hats  when  we  read  his  telling 
of  the  fight  with  the  Tinman,  and  the  chaste  night  and  days  that 
follow  in  the  dingle.  Borrow  in  one  tent  and  the  Tinman’s  daughter 
in  another.  An  idea  strikes  me,  Gosse,  that  Borrow  is  Defoe  risen 
from  the  dead,  and  though  God  may  forgive  me,  I  can  never  forgive 
myself  for  not  having  thought  of  this  before.  But  I  see  you  are 
not  thrilled,  yet  you  cannot  have  forgotten  our  little  talk  about 
BohinKon  Crusoe.  I  could  not  remember  if  Crusoe  taught  Friday 
his  Catechism,  and  you  told  me  he  did. 
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Gosse.  Borrow  would  probably  have  learnt  Friday’s  language  and 
translated  the  Gospels  into  it. 

Moore.  I  know  no  book  that  I  would  as  soon  read  again  as  The 
Bible  in  Spain.  An  imperishable  book,  for  it  is  about  people  and 
things.  Landscape  after  landscape;  and  is  there  not  somewhere  in 
the  book  a  dwarf  who  turns  somersaults  in  front  of  Sorrow’s  noble 
horse  ?  Or  did  I  invent  it  ?  I  was  grieved  when  he  parted  with  his 
horse,  and  only  fully  soothed  by  the  brilliant  report  of  a  conversation 
with  an  Archbishop.  “  You  want  permission  to  sell  the  Gospels 
without  notes  or  commentaries  ?  ”  the  Archbishop  asks.  And  Borrow 
admits  that  that  is  the  permission  he  is  applying  for,  but  gathering 
from  the  Archbishop’s  manner  that  the  permission  he  seeks  will  not 
be  granted,  he  observes  the  bishop’s  ring,  and  a  delightful  little  con¬ 
versation  springs  up  regarding  the  purity  of  the  gem.  A  little 
later  in  the  book  we  learn  that  beautiful  souls  can  exist  even  in 
Catholicism,  and  though  our  lives  were  extended  to  a  thousand 
years  we  should  still  remember  the  Alcalde  in  the  wild  landscape  of 
Cape  Finistere. 

Gosse.  Of  what  are  you  thinking  ? 

Moore.  If  the  admirer  of  Jeremy  Bentham  was  invented  by 
Borrow  or  by  nature.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Gosse,  for  my  absent- 
mindedness;  it  was  only  a  moment  ago  that  I  was  contrasting 
Borrow  with  Defoe,  and  now  I  am  thinking  of  him  in  connection 
with  Miss  Austen,  for  whereas  in  Borrow  sex  is  altogether  absent, 
in  Miss  Austen  it  is  omnipresent. 

Gosse.  The  omission  of  sex  from  Borrow ’s  work  is  no  doubt  very 
remarkable,  and  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  an  unhappy  marriage, 
for  as  far  as  we  know  Mrs.  Borrow  did  not  give  him  any  cause  for 
sorrow. 

Moore.  His  books  are  stamped  with  an  indifference  to  women. 

Gosse.  You  think  that  Mrs.  Borrow  kept  a  close  watch  ? 

Moore.  I  was  not  thinking  of  Mrs.  Borrow,  or  even  of  Borrow. 
A  casual  thought  crossed  my  mind  that  the  best  portraits  of  women 
are  written  by  bachelors,  the  celibate,  I  suppose,  being  more 
interested  in  sex  than  the  married ;  and  now  another  thought  has 
come  to  me:  that  it  was  Miss  Austen’s  spinsterhood  that  allowed 
her  to  discover  the  Venusberg  in  the  modern  drawing-room. 

Gosse.  I’m  afraid  I  miss  your  point. 

Moore.  We  do  not  go  into  society  for  the  pleasure  of  conversa¬ 
tion,  but  for  the  pleasure  of  sex,  direct  or  indirect.  Everything  is 
arranged  for  this  end — the  dresses,  the  dances,  the  food,  the  wine, 
the  music !  Of  this  truth  we  are  all  conscious  now ;  but  should  we 
have  discovered  it  without  Miss  Austen’s  help  ?  It  was  certainly 
she  who  perceived  it,  and  her  books  are  permeated  with  it,  just  as 
Wordsworth’s  poems  are  with  a  sense  of  deity  in  nature;  and  is  it 
not  this  deep  instinctive  knowledge  that  makes  her  drawing-rooms 
seem  more  real  than  anybody  else’s  ?  We  all  remember  the  arrival 
of  the  young  man  for  the  dance  in  Fride  and  Prejudice.  Nor  has 
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any  of  us  forgotten  how  saturated  with  sex  is  the  long  walk  in 
Mansfield  Park,  and  the  more  profoundly  because  of  the  formality 
of  social  speech  observed ;  the  opening  and  shutting  of  a  gate  Is  the 
only  event;  all  the  rest  is  sex — the  lady  walking  with  her  parasol 
aslant,  the  gentleman  beside  her  engaged  in  carrying  on  a  trite 
conversation  that  neither  would  have  endured  had  it  not  been  a 
sexual  adventure.  In  Sernte  and  Sensihilit;/  there  is  much  less 
restraint — Marianne  is  sex  stricken  as  Juliet  was  not,  as  Isolde  was 
not;  and  never  in  literature  did  anybody  drink  as  deeply  of  the  love 
philtre  as  Marianne.  Our  wonder  at  her  passion  is  heightened  by 
the  fact  that  it  wears  out  in  drawing-rooms  among  chaperons;  and 
the  book  falls  on  our  knee,  and  we  murmur  as  we  look  throueh  the 
silence:  Row  simple  the  means  and  how  amazing  the  result!  A 
good  deal  of  what  I  am  saying  here  is  re}>etition  come  over  from  our 
last  conversation,  provoked  by  Borrow,  in  whose  books  the  drawing- 
room  never  appears.  The  knights  ride  -past  the  Venusberg  without 
seeing  it,  without  hearing  it,  and  we  find  ourselves  in  a  work-a-day 
world  of  gipsies  and  prize-fighters,  horse-dealers  and  horse  thieves, 
odds  and  oddments  of  all  sorts  and  kinds.  Borrow  is  never  at  a 
loss  for  a  queer  turn  of  mind,  and  the  dealer  in  Chinese  porcelain 
who  is  inspired  by  the  writing  on  the  cups  and  saucers  to  learn 
Chinese  is  never  far  from  my  thoughts.  Another  equally  interest¬ 
ing  anecdote  eludes  mv  memory  for  the  moment.  It  will  come  back 
presently.  In  Wild  Wales  we  are  in  a  real  country  filled  with  real 
people,  and  Borrow  enchants  us  with  his  talks  with  wayfarers  as  he 
walks  through  the  hills,  having  conveniently  left  his  wife  and 
daughter  behind.  His  characters  are  as  numerous  as  the  people 
that  come  and  go  through  the  pages  of  the  Bible. 

Gosse.  How  he  enjoys  his  beer,  and  how  the  quality  of  the  beer 
fixes  a  certain  picturesque  site  in  his  memory.  Of  the  truth  of  this 
to  nature  I  can  vouch,  for  having  once  wandered  into  Wales  on 
foot  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  the  accuracy  of  Borrow’s  itinerary, 
what  happened  to  Borrow  happened  to  me.  I  too  rememl)er  a 
certain  town  by  the  excellence  of  the  glass  of  beer  I  drank  in  its 
inn. 

Moore.  What  was  the  name  of  that  Welsh  town  ? 

Gosse.  It  is  unkind  of  you  to  ask  me  these  questions.  You  know 
that  my  unfortunate  memory  retains  few  names  and  dates — above 
all,  dates.  But  here  is  something  you  may  not  have  thought  of: 
the  almost  Dutch  seriousness  which  we  notice  in  Borrow  may  have 
come  to  him  from  Holland.  He  was  a  Norfolk  man,  and  Norfolk 
more  than  anywhere  else  is  impregnated  with  Dutch  influence, 
especially  during  Borrow’s  century.  He  was  born  in  the  eighteenth; 
I  should  say  he  was  a  contemporary  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  your 
friends  told  you :  and  as  your  thesis,  or  a  great  part  of  it,  is  that 
literature  written  for  money  is  worthless  from  an  aesthetic  point  of 
view,  and  from  every  point  of  view  in  a  few  years,  I  think 
that  Borrow  is  the  illustration  you  require.  All  his  books 
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with  one  exception  were  failures,  commercial  failures,  with  the 
exception  of  The  Bible  in  Spain,  and  it  was  not  the  literary  merits 
of  The  Bible  in  Spain  that  caused  it  to  be  read;  and  if  you 
care  to  emphasise  your  paradox  that  a  man’s  name  directs  the  course 
of  his  life,  you  can  say  that  George  Borrow  is  a  name  that  would 
be  approved  by  his  admirers  if  his  books  had  come  to  us  anonym¬ 
ously.  You  will  be  safe  in  saying  as  much,  for  the  name  is  plain, 
straightforward,  without  subterfuge  or  evasion,  in  perfect  agreement 
with  the  man’s  literary  style  and  his  wont.  I  can  hear  you  call  it 
an  honest  English  name,  one  that  began  with  the  race,  to  endure 
for  all  time,  like  our  homesteads.  You  will  be  able  to  fill  up 
the  category  of  qualities  that  the  name  evokes  better  than  I. 

Moore.  He  wrote  a  literature  that  pleased  nobody  when  it  was 
written,  and  he  has  outlived  his  contemporaries  and  predecessors,  all 
except  Jane  Austen,  who,  like  him,  wrote  to  please  herself.  Borrow 
was  a  great  master  of  patter  (his  patter  is  as  good  as  Jane  Austen’s). 
The  next  time  we  meet  in  a  country  house  we  will  read  some  Borrow 
together;  you  have  no  doubt  a  thousand  interesting  things  to  say  to 
me  about  The  Bible  in  Spain,  and  I  am  conscious  of  a  desire  springing 
in  me  to  talk  for  an  hour  on  the  extraordinary  variety  of  characters 
and  conversations  in  that  great  book ;  but  we  must  hasten  from  Spain 
to  meet  three  sisters  from  a  parsonage  over  against  a  Yorkshire 
heath  whose  literary  fortunes  draw  into  the  arena  of  this  discussion 
an  interesting  question :  how  far  the  circumstances  of  an  artist’s  life 
contribute  to  get  recognition  for  his  work.  Literature  alone  is 
unavailing;  however  beautiful  it  may  be  it  will  remain  unread  if 
circumstances  do  not  come  to  its  aid — something  in  the  book  itself 
or  something  in  the  author’s  life.  The  Bible  in  S/xiin  was  read  for 
the  sake  of  the  propaganda ;  if  it  had  been  less  well  written  it  would 
probably  have  been  still  more  widely  read.  We  read  it  to-day  for 
certain  aesthetic  qualities,  and  Byron,  who  preceded  Borrow  by  forty 
or  more  years,  was  read  for  his  title,  his  exile,  and  of  all,  for  his 
romantic  death  in  Greece. 

Gosse.  Byron  was  largely  conscious  that  his  literary  reputation 
depended  on  his  acts  rather  than  on  his  words. 

Moore.  But,  Gosse,  isn’t  that  always  so? 

Gosse.  Shakespeare. 

Moore.  Had  Shakespeare,  in  that  tiresome  phrase,  trailed  a  pike 
in  the  Low  Countries,  his  contemporaries  would  have  appreciated 
him,  as  they  did  Ben  Jonson;  but  he  did  nothing. 

Gosse.  Nor  did  the  Brontes. 

Moore.  The  Brontes  had  silhouette  thrust  upon  them;  and  on 
looking  into  Jane  Eyre  after  fifty  years  of  absence,  I  have  to  con¬ 
fess  my  inability  to  discover  the  qualities  that  compelled  you  and 
Swinburne  to  write  of  it  as  if  it  were  a  masterpiece.  In  speaking  of 
Wnthering  Tleiyhts  you  were  a  little  more  careful — you  glided 
swiftly;  but  in  writing  of  Jane  Eyre  you  spoke  of — I  have  your 
exact  words — "  a  sweep  of  tragic  passion  and  the  fusion  of  romantic 
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intrigue  with  grave  and  sinister  landscape,”  and  wdll  you  deny  that 
this  is  the  kind  of  phrase  that  the  pen  dro})s  when  we  yield  to  public 
opinion  ? 

Gosse.  I  am  glad,  flattered,  that  my  Iliatorn  of  EngliKJi  Litera¬ 
ture  was  of  use  to  you,  but  I  may  remark  that  it  was  intended 
primarily  for  the  general  reader. 

Moore.  I  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  that  you  tried  to 
keep  purely  personal  opinions  out  of  your  hook,  judging,  and  judg¬ 
ing  wisely,  that  these  would  merely  puzzle  and  embarrass  -the  reader 
you  had  in  your  mind.  Jane  Eyre  was  praised  when  you  wrote  by 
the  best  informed,  and  it  is  to  your  credit  that  you  were  not  deceived 
by  the  literary  babble  of  the  time,  nor  driven  to  flouting  public 
opinion,  as  you  might  well  have  been,  but  with  your  usual  tact 
judged  neither  the  ])lace  nor  the  moment  to  be  propitious,  and 
refrained.  But  now  that  the  Bronte  epidemic  is  over,  may  1  not 
seek  to  discover  what  your  personal  opinion - 

Gosse.  You  can  ask  me  any  question. 

Moore.  I  prefer  not  to  ask  any,  but  to  tell  you  the  story  of  Jane 
Eyre. 

Gosse.  But  what  is  a  book  divested  of  its  words? 

Moore.  As  much  as  a  man  is  when  divested  of  his  flesh. 

Charlotte  relates  that  a  widower  with  one  daughter  engages  Jane 
Eyre  as  governess,  and  that  it  is  not  very  long  before  Jane  begins 
to  notice  that  !Mr.  Rochester  pays  her  attentions  and  disappears 
from  time  to  time  into  a  distant  ))art  of  the  house.  And  the  atten¬ 
tions  Rochester  pays  to  his  daughter’s  governess  become  more  and 
more  marked,  and  culminate  in  a  proposal  of  marriage.  But  the 
maniac  in  the  distant  wing  is  Mrs.  Rochester,  and  the  marriage 
into  which  Rochester  nearly  succeeds  in  inveigling  Jane  is  stopped 
in  the  church,  at  the  very  altar,  by  the  wife’s  relations.  Extenu¬ 
ating  circumstances  may  be  found  for  the  murderer  and  for  the 
seducer,  but  it  is  hard  to  find  any  for  the  bigamist.  Charlotte 
must  have  been  aware  of  this,  and  no  doubt  would  have 
preferred  Rochester  to  have  said,  “  Jane,  my  wife  is  a  maniac  and 
lives  in  the  distant  wdng.  But  if  you  like  to  live  with  me  T  will 
try  to  make  you  happy  and  shall  succeed,  for  T  love  you  very 
dearly.”  And  it  is  possible  to  imagine  an  honourable  man  speaking 
these  words  to  his  daughter’s  governess.  I  should  not  altogether  like 
the  bargain,  because  the  parties  are  not  bargaining  on  equal  terms 
-  -one  is  a  governess  and  the  other  a  man  of  wealth  and  position. 
But  there  can  be  no  question  that  from  a  moral  as  well  as  from  a 
literary  point  of  view'  it  w'ould  be  preferable  to  bigamy. 

What  happens  then  ? 

Gosse.  Jane  returns  from  the  church  to  the  Hall,  and  I  think 
I  can  aver  that  Mr.  Rochester  is  accepted  as  a  penitent  -a  penitent 
inasmuch  as  he  regrets  his  design  to  inveigle  his  governess  into  a 
sham  marriage,  and  I  think  he  confesses  that  it  would  have  been  wiser 
to  propose  that  Jane  should  live  with  him  outside  of  marriage. 
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Jane  might  have  acce})te(l  him  on  these  terms  if  she  had  not  been 
deceived  by  Rochester  in  the  first  instance,  but  having  just  escaped 
a  sham  marriage  she  feels  she  cannot  remain  at  the  Hall,  and  runs 
away  without  clothes  or  money. 

Moore.  I  think  so,  and  takes  refuge  with  Parson.  And  with  the 
help  of  Parson  the  story  is  somewhat  tediously  drawn  out  to  the 
requisite  three-volume  length.  The  maniac  sets  fire  to  the  house. 
She  has  to,  for  it  is  necessary  to  be  rid  of  her  so  that  Rochester 
may  Jiiarry  Jane.  At  the  same  time,  it  behoves  the  novelist  to  show' 
a  noble  soul  in  her  hero,  and  the  best  plot  that  Charlotte  can  devise 
is,  that  in  trying  to  save  his  wife’s  life,  Rochester  loses  his  sight  from 
a  falling  beam.  Even  so,  Charlotte's  difliculties  are  not  cleared  up, 
for,  from  the  point  of  view’  of  drawing-room  entertainment,  it  w'ould 
be  a  cheerless  sort  of  story  if  Rochester  did  not  recover  his  sight ;  and 
as  soon  as  he  has  been  blind  a  couple  of  years  he  says  to  Jane, 
“Jane,  something  seems  to  glitter  on  your  dress.”  “It  is  the  chain 
you  gave  me;  your  sight  is  coming  back,”  or  words  to  that  effect. 
Sensation!  I  know  that  this  story  was  hailed  as  a  masterpiece;  but 
fifty  years  have  passed  over,  and  it  appears  to  jue  that  the  time  has 
come  for  somebody  to  say  that  Jane  Eure  is  our  old  friend  Mother 
Goose  over  again.  If  you  have  show'ed  no  signs  of  boredom  while 
listening,  Gosse,  it  is  because  you  feel  with  me  that  Jane  Eyre  is 
the  typical  English  novel — the  story  that  every  generation  re-writes 
and  that  never  fails  to  attract  readers.  The  details  of  the  story 
are  many  and  various,  each  generation  invents  its  own  “  vocalisa¬ 
tion,”  but  every  version  I  have  seen  may  be  described  as  a  rigma¬ 
role  with  something  in  it  which  gives  the  lady  we  sit  ne.xt  to  at 
dinner  an  excuse  for  talking  morality.  The  original  story  is  written 
with  more  intensity  than  the  variants,  but  nonsense  is  never  really 
well  written,  and  words  avail  little  if  the  skeleton  is  not  perfect. 
We  who  have  been  about  a  good  deal  have  no  difficulty  iu  imagining 
the  number  of  literary  pens  that  a  story  like  Jane  Eyre  will  set 
scratching,  and  the  chatter  it  will  set  flowing  at  a  dinner-table.  As : 
It  was,  of  course,  w’rong  for  Rochester  to  pass  himself  off  as  a  bachelor. 
All  the  same,  his  plight  was  a  sad  one :  tied  to  a  maniac  wife. 
And  then  the  sudden  switch  off — the  divorce  laws  ought  to  be 
amended.  But  do  you  not  fear  that  if  the  marriage  laws  are 
loosened  much  further  they  might  as  well  be  done  away  with?  And 
are  you  quite  sure  that  if  he  had  confided  his  secret  to  Jane  in  the 
first  instance  that  she  would  have  refused  to  live  with  him  ?  If  the 
speakers  are  acquainted  with  French  poetry,  one  of  them  is  sure  to 
quote  the  lines:  — 

Gloire  <hin3  ruidvers,  dans  les  temps,  a  celui, 

(^ui  s’immole  a  jamais  pour  le  salut  d’autrui  ! 

And  the  inherent  desire  of  martyrdom  in  the  almost  ugly,  scrappy 
little  woman  with  burning  grey  eyes  will  be  described,  and  the  tale 
told  of  her  embarrassment  when  she  stepped  across  the  threshold 
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of  Smith  Elder’s  drawing-room  and  found  herself  in  the  presence 
of  six  London  celebrities,  two  of  these  standing  on  the  hearth-rug, 
their  coat  tails  lifted  so  that  they  might  enjoy  the  blaze  more 
thoroughly.  The  editor  of  the  Cornhill  was  there.  ...  At  this 
moment  an  intrusive  footman  presses  some  dish  on  the  speakers,  and 
having  helped  themselves,  the  literary  twain  fall  to  thinking  how 
the  six  portly  gentlemen  must  have  enjoyed  putting  questions  to 
Charlotte,  as^ng  how  she  had  gotten  that  sufficient  knowledge  of 
life  which  enabled  her  to  divine  a  man  like  Rochester. 

Charlotte  and  her  sister  had  been  to  school  in  Brussels,  and  they 
returned  home  together  after  a  year’s  schooling;  but  Charlotte  was 
drawn  back  to  Brussels  in  her  words,  “  by  an  impulse  that  seemed 
to  her  irresistible,”  and  it  was  this  irresistible  impulse  that  enlarged 
the  Bronte  silhouette  almost  indefinitely,  and  the  discovery  of  letters 
continued  the  enlargement  till  it  filled  the  entire  literary  horizon, 
and  Monsieur  Heger,  the  schoolmaster,  came  to  supply  needy  book¬ 
makers  with  a  subject  suited  to  popular  taste.  “  If  I  could  only  rid 
myself  of  my  conscience,”  she  said,  on  her  way  to  Sainte  Gudule. 
Penitents  were  passing  in  and  out  of  the  Confessional.  Charlotte  was 
a  Protestant,  and  it  required  an  uncontrollable  impulse  to  propel 
her  into  the  box.  At  first  the  Confessor  would  not  hear  her, 
she  being  a  Protestant;  but  she  would  not  take  “No”  for  an 
answer — she  confessed,  what  ?  If  we  only  knew ;  if  the  reporters 
had  been  able  to  get  hold  of  that  Confessor,  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  we  should  be  discussing  Charlotte’s  morals  till  we 
ascended  to  the  judgment  seat.  But  if  Charlotte  had  transgressed? 
If  she  had,  the  veracity  of  the  confession  would  have  been 
impugned.  .  .  .  Even  the  present  war  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
quench  the  desire  to  discuss  whether  Charlotte  held  the  Professor’s 
hand  or  the  Professor  held  hers.  It  broke  out  again  in  the  Times, 
and  not  more  than  two  years  ago.  You  saw  the  correspondence, 
Gosse  ? 

Gosse.  No,  I  didn’t,  but  I  like  listening  to  you;  go  on. 

Moore.  Some  wandering  gossip  or  a  newly  discovered  letter  blew 
up  the  dying  embers  of  this  controversy — somebody  died,  somebody 
confessed,  or  new  letters  were  discovered.  I  have  forgotten,  if  I 
ever  knew.  I  came  upon  a  middle  letter,  and  was  struck  by  the 
almost  passionate  tenacity  with  which  the  writer  clung  to  the  belief 
that  Charlotte’s  life  had  always  been  grey  and  dull  and  that  nothing 
had  ever  happened  in  it  to  redeem  the  monotony  of  ill-health  and 
teaching.  We  know  that  we  are  not  virtuous,  we  know  that  we 
cannot  be  virtuous,  but  we  are  anxious  to  believe  that  somebody 
else  is  virtuous.  I  suppose  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  the  doctrine  of 
Atonement  having  taken  such  a  hold  on  us.  But  this  explanation 
did  not  satisfy  me  altogether,  and  at  odd  times  the  thought  returned 
that  there  must  be  more  in  it  than  the  instinct  of  the  individual, 
and  seeking  for  the  instinct  of  the  hive,  I  said  to  myself  one  day: 
Of  course,  the  whole  national  attitude  regarding  the  Brontes  would 
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alter  if  it  could  be  proved  that  she  had  held  the  schoolmaster’s 
hand. 

Gosse.  You’re  in  excellent  form  to-day,  and  I’m  sorry  to  inter¬ 
rupt  you,  but  I  too  am  being  poked  up  by  a  constantly  recurring 
thought  and  cannot  help  remembering  your  saying  that  I  glided  swiftly 
over  Wutheriny  Heights,  like  one  anxious  not  to  commit  himself  to 
any  definite  opinion  for  or  against  the  book,  and  I  do  not  think 
I  am  going  too  far  if  I  say  that  your  suggestion  was  that  my  private 
judgment  was  held  in  check  by  the  prevalent  literary  opinion  of  the 
time  headed  by  Swinburne,  who - 

Moore.  It  seems  to  me  quite  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  man 
writing  a  history  of  English  literature  must  refrain  from  challenging 
received  opinions.  I  thought  I  had  made  that  sufficiently  clear. 

Gosse.  Yes;  quite  plain,  and  it  is  no  doubt  as  you  say,  I  did  of 
course  try  to  exclude  eccentric  opinions  (I  use  the  word  in  its 
grammatical  sense),  for  these  would  only  embarrass  and  confuse; 
but  you  are  in  a  different  position,  and  will  no  doubt  undo  the 
mischief  I  have  done  by  a  clear  pronouncement.  How  does 
\V%itheriitg  Heights  strike  you?  As  a  masterpiece? 

Moore.  As  it  appears  to  me,  those  who  committed  their  critical 
reputations  to  the  pronouncement  that  W uthering  Heights  was  a 
masterpiece  would  have  done  well  to  consider  the  word  masterpiece. 
The  word  is  sufficiently  explicit — a  work  executed  by  one  who  is  a 
master  in  his  craft;  and  to  be  a  master  in  any  craft,  an  apprentice¬ 
ship  is  necessary.  Emily  was  born  in  1818  and  died  in  1848,  and 
presumably  Wuthering  Heights  was  written  some  years  earlier — 
shall  we  say  at  six-  or  seven-and-twenty  ?  Well,  masterpieces  are 
not  produced  at  that  age,  not  even  by  Raphael,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  nobody  is  a  master  of  his  craft,  whatever  it  may  be,  till  he  has 
practised  it  for  ten  years,  not  even  if  it  be  the  humble  craft  of 
prose  narrative.  And  a  casual  glance  into  the  book  tells,  those  who 
know  how  to  read  that  it  is  just  what  a  girl  of  genius,  unpractised 
in  her  craft  and  without  e.xperience  of  life,  might  write  in  a  lonely 
parsonage  over  against  a  Yorkshire  heath — wild  and  violent 
imaginings  shot  through  with  glimpses  of  real  beauty.  A  glimpse 
of  beauty  her  vision  of  ITeathcliff  surely  is — a  man  haunted  by  the 
memory  of  Catherine,  his  enemy’s  w’ife,  who  died  many  years  ago, 
more  than  twenty  have  passed  over,  but  for  Heathcliff  there  is 
nobody  in  the  world  but  Catherine.  She  is  never  far  away,  often 
by  his  elbow ;  she  has  come  to  speak,  but  she  utters  no  word,  but 
signs  to  him,  and  he  rises  immediately  from  the  meal  and  follows 
her  across  the  desolate  heath.  In  vain,  needless  to  say.  The 
hallucination  continues;  he  sees  her  in  every  face  he  looks  upon, 
and  we  feel  with  him  that  only  death  can  release  him  from  the 
torture  of  the  deception,  for  ever  recurring  in  a  hundred  different 
aspects,  and  always  failing  him.  Did  Emily  mean  the  wraith  to 
stand  for  a  symbol  of  life  itself  ?  She  hardly  knew.  She  wrote  as 
we  dream. 
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Gosse.  You  think  that  Emily  was  the  genius. 

Moore.  The  word  is  inapplicable  to  prose  writers  under  forty, 
and  more  than  a  single  work  is  necessary,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
W ntherintj  Heights  to  show  that  Emily  Bronte’s  talent  would  have 
developed. 

The  one  that  might  have  developed  into  a  fine  writer  was  Anne. 
She  wrote  a  book  called  The  Tenant  of  Wild  fell  Hall,  a  baby  book, 
it  is  true,  but  the  memory  of  it  lingers  in  me  to  this  day;  a  story  of 
illegitimate  love  that  came  to  naught,  and  for  no  valid  reason  that 
I  could  discover  on  my  way  to  Castle  Carra,  whither  I  went  not  a 
little  scared  lest  perchance  I  had  been  born  into  a  world  in  which 
nobody  transgressed.  It  is  with  my  boyish  dread  of  a  sinless  world 
that  she  is  associated,  and  with  pity  for  her  early  death  coining 
before  any  taste  of  life.  A  virgin’s  death  is  the  very  saddest. 
Anne  revealed  her  sadness  to  me,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
paying  my  debt. 


George  Moohe. 


“TUEZ!  TUEZ!” 


“  They  only  who  build  on  Ideas,  build  for  Eternity.” — Emeriton. 

It  is  many  years  now  since  I  knew  you,  Anna.  We  used  to  meet 
oil  certain  fine  mornings  in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries.  I  don’t 
think  we  had  ever  been  introduced,  but  we  were  great  friends.  I 
was  quite  a  man  already — nearly  sixteen,  in  fact;  I  don’t  know 
how  old  you  were,  Anna — you  were  always  such  a  baffling  mixture 
of  inotherliness  and  sheer  infancy.  I  remember  you  now  in  your 
plaid  frock,  and  your  pigtail  tied  with  a  large  black  bow,  your 
chubby  face  and  your  shining  eyes.  Life  was  simply  a  tremendous 
business  to  you.  You  used  to  arrive  encumbered  by  two  brothers, 
a  bull-dog,  a  nurse  with  a  real  baby,  a  toy  pram  with  two  unreal 
babies,  one  plain,  the  other  coloured,  a  large  kite,  some  coloured 
picture-books,  and  occasionally  a  father.  Once  in  the  gardens,  you 
would  shake  off  these  encumbrances,  or  if  you  did  not  entirely  shake 
them  off  you  dominated  them.  Your  vitality  was  irresistible,  your 
laughter  contagious,  your  immediat'C  power  over  men  and  women, 
and  even  small  boys,  a  thing  not  to  be  denied.  And  there  were  so 
many  important  things  to  be  done  in  the  gardens,  and  all  to  be 
done  quickly,  tempestuously,  and  at  the  same  time.  Action,  inven¬ 
tion,  romance  tumbled  over  each  other  in  the  terrific  fulfilment  of 
those  crowded  hours. 

I  was  your  slave  from  the  first,  Anna.  You  told  me  frankly  all 
about  yourself  as  we  sat  upon  the  grass  under  the  chestnut  trees. 
You  told  me  all  about  your  brothers,  and  your  nurse,  and  your  bull¬ 
dog,  and  your  kite,  and  your  father,  and  the  two  dolls.  Iris  and 
Daphne  (I  am  sure  you  remember  Daphne,  the  coloured  one),  and 
about  your  home  in  Connecticut,  embellishing  it  with  vivid  stories 
about  a  mule  and  a  coloured  gardener,  and  Aunt  Alice,  and  Uncle 
Ted,  and  pop-corn,  and  a  dandy  canoe  you  and  your  brothers  had 
upon  the  lake  at  home,  where  you  played  Redskins  and  Cowboys. 
I  was  breathless  under  the  spell  of  these  epic  adventures.  Some¬ 
times  I  was  allowed  to  release  the  slack  as  you  ran  with  the  kite. 
In  more  favoured  momenta  I  was  allowed  to  run  with  the  kite  myself. 
So  great  was  your  power  over  me  that  I  even  humbled  my  manly 
pride  by  making  a  pat<;hw'ork  quilt  for  Daphne,  that  the  coloured 
darling  should  sleep  peacefully  in  the  shade  whilst  we  sought  more 
stirring  adventures  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  gardens. 

It  was  in  connection  with  this  that  the  great  and  tragic  episode 
occurred.  I  am  writing  this  after  all  these  years  in  the  hope  that 
you  may  remember  it.  In  one  corner  of  the  gardens  a  group  of 
small  and  rather  dirty  boys  used  to  congregate.  One  of  their 
favourite  amusements  was  to  bring  an  old  egg-box  stuffed  with 
straw,  which  served  as  a  cage  wherein  were  kept  some  half-dozen 
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white  mice.  The  boys  would  set  this  on  the  ground  and  then  release 
the  mice  and  play  with  them.  They  would  sometimes  let  the  whole 
lot  go  for  quite  a  distance,  and  then  would  follow  a  round-up.  I 
recollect  how  intensely  interested  you  were  in  the  white  mice,  but 
you  always  looked  upon  the  “  round-up  ”  with  some  misgiving.  The 
boys  would  shriek,  and  chivvy  the  mice  until  the  wretched  things 
were  in  a  perfect  state  of  panic.  One  day  you  felt  it  incumbent 
upon  you  to  address  them  on  the  subject,  and  you  told  them  they 
ought  not  to  do  it  and  that  it  was  very  cruel  to  frighten  dumb 
creatures.  The  boys  were  quite  surprised  and  cowed  by  your  out¬ 
burst  for  the  moment,  but  I  fear  that  that  devilish  streak  of  cruelty 
and  perversity  which  lurks  in  the  breast  of  nearly  every  small  boy 
was  only  whipped  to  a  finer  point  of  reaction  by  your  tirade,  for 
on  the  following  day  I  have  the  idea  that  they  were  lying  in  wait 
for  us.  In  any  case,  when  we  approached  there  was  such  a  yelling 
and  shouting  and  rushing  hither  and  thither  that  all  the  Apaches 
from  the  Paris  prisons  might  have  been  let  loose.  I  observed  your 
face  light  up  with  a  sudden  passion,  and  you  rushed  forward  into 
the  group  calling  out: 

“  ArrHezt  ” 

You  singled  out  the  biggest  boy,  who  was  leaping  backwards  and 
forwards  over  a  mouse,  and  clutched  the  tail  of  his  coat.  And 
then  the  tragedy  happened.  Coming  down  before  he  intended  to, 
he  brought  his  heel  right  dow'n  on  to  the  hindquarters  of  the  mouse. 
It  was  not  a  moment  for  sweet  reasonableness.  You,  with  tears  of 
passion  in  your  eyes,  screamed : 

“  You  little  devil !  ” 

You  managed  to  seize  a  handful  of  his  face  and  j)ush  him  over 
backwards.  And  the  boy  jumped  up  and  kicked  your  shins.  In 
truly  heroic  fashion  I  knocked  the  boy  down  again  and  held  him 
there  (I  suppose  I  must  remind  you  that  I  was  much  bigger  than 
he  was).  And  then  the  other  boys  collected,  and  the  pandemonium 
became  indescribable.  One  of  them  pulled  your  hair,  but  you  soon 
dealt  satisfactorily  with  him,  and  they  all  talked  and  gesticulated 
at  once.  Fbrtunately,  the  bulk  of  them  were  more  immediately 
concerned  with  rounding  up  the  other  mice,  which  by  this  time  had 
got  quite  a  long  way  off.  And  your  attention  was  concentrated  on 
the  wounded  mouse.  You  looked  at  it  with  horror.  It  was  obviously 
past  recall.  Both  its  back  legs  were  broken  and  its  body  crushed. 
It  was  dying.  You  wrung  your  hands. 

"Kill  it!  ”  you  said  to  me  peremptorily. 

And  then  came  to  me  one  of  those  weak  moments  which  I  suppose 
we  are  all  prone  to,  and  which  we  ever  afterwards  regret.  I  blinked 
at  the  mouse  hopelessly,  but  I  simply  couldn’t  bring  myself  to  kill 
it.  You  looked  at  the  other  boys  and  stamped  your  feet. 

“Tuez!  ttiez!"  you  exclaimed. 

But  the  big  boy,  whom  by  this  time  I  had  let  go,  merely  broke 
out  into  a  torrent  of  incomprehensible  argot,  and  the  others  were 
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still  li»sv  catching  the  other  mice.  I  observed  you  glance  desperately 
around.  Suddenly  you  picked  up  a  piece  of  timber  that  had  come 
off  the  egg-box.  Your  face  was  white  and  set,  your  movements 
deliberate  and  tense.  You  knelt  on  the  grass  above  the  mouse,  and 
the  idea  occurred  to  me,  ridiculously  perhaps,  that  at  that  moment 
you  looked  like  Joan  of  Arc  kneeling  at  prayer,  her  head  bent  over 
her  sword.  And  then  you  killed  the  mouse.  You  killed  it 
thoroughly. 

You  arose  without  a  word,  and  your  face  was  still  pale  and  set, 
and  you  strode  away  across  the  grass.  I  followed  you  and  the  boys 
followed  me,  talking  volubly.  At  length,  I  remember,  I  gave  them 
a  franc.  I  salved  my  conscience  with  the  reflection  that  a  white 
mouse  must  have  a  monetary  value,  and  that  we  might  have  been 
indirectly  responsible  for  its  loss.  If  we  had  not  interfered  it  would 
probably  have  had  a  longer  and  more  harassed  existence.  In  any 
case,  the  boys  left  us,  apparently  satisfied. 

When  we  were  out  of  sight  of  them  you  suddenly  sat  down  on  the 
grass  and  cried.  And  you  cried,  and  cried,  and  cried.  And,  like 
the  booby  I  was,  all  I  could  say  was : 

“Anna,  don’t  cry.  .  .  .  Anna,  Anna!” 

After  a  time  you  sat  up  and  wdped  your  eyes. 

“It’s  all  right,”  you  said.  Then  you  got  up,  and  we  walked  on. 
I  felt  curiously  self-conscious  and  ashamed.  I  was  aware  of  not 
having  jdayed  so  glorious  a  part  in  the  morning’s  proceedings  as  I 
should  have  liked;  moreover,  I  felt  that  you  had  gone  beyond  me. 
You  had  proved  yourself  a  more  competent,  a  more  advanced  being. 
I  had  disappointed  you,  and  you  might  never  again  give  me  your 
complete  confidence. 

However,  at  the  exit  to  the  gardens,  where  we  met  Nurse,  you 
were  quite  yourself  again.  Do  you  remember  all  this,  Anna?  You 
told  Nurse  that  you  had  had  “a  dandy  time.”  And  when  we  parted 
you  gave  me  the  old  smile,  and  with  a  malicious  twinkle  you  added : 
“Momin’,  Mr.  Hay-Seed!” 

*  *  ♦  *  ■  *  * 

I  know  all  about  that,  Anna.  I  am  slow-going  and  old-fashioned. 
When  I  find  the  world  tumbling  to  pieces  I  am  paralysed  by  it,  and 
I  yearn  for  you  with  your  impulse  and  your  genius  of  youth.  The 
years  have  come  and  gone  since  I  saw  you.  I  even  doubt  whether 
you  would  remember  me,  but  I  am  sure  you  would  remember  the 
incident  of  the  white  mice.  In  these  days  the  gardens  of  the 
Tuileries  themselves  seem  shut  to  me  for  ever,  and  the  world  is 
peopled  with  querulous  old  men.  Old  dynasties  tremble  and  crumble 
up.  Political  intrigues  reap  the  fruit  of  their  own  sowing.  Every¬ 
thing  becomes  more  involved  and  more  difficult.  Secret  treaties  are 
forged  by  the  few  and  quite  reasonably  repudiated  by  the  many. 
The  old  make  the  laws  and  •  the  young  pay  the  price.  And  how 
splendidly,  how  loyally  they  do  it!  And  it  is  always  that — the  old 
in  their  secret  chambers  scheming,  controlling,  and  shaking  their 
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heads,  and  the  young  dying  unquestioningly,  out  in  the  open  field, 
believing.  .  .  .  For  the  young  always  believe  and  the  old  always 
doubt. 

And  if,  in  these  days,  Anna,  I  am  driven  to  think  of  yo>i,  it  is 
for  a  very  definite  reason.  It  concerns  you  and  it  concerns  your 
country.  The  old  world  is  rocking  in  a  death-grip.  Everything  is 
thrown  into  the  crucible  of  hate.  The  horror  of  these  days  is  only 
borne  because  there  lurks  in  the  heart  of  man  a  sub-conscious  belief 
that  the  horror  is  to  prove  a  solution.  That  all  the  troubles  of  old 
days,  that  all  differences  and  antagonisms  are  to  vanish.  The  sword 
of  Damocles  shall  be  indeed  a  myth.  If  1  think  of  you  so  intently 
it  is  because  T  am  perplexed  and  w'orried,  and  I  long  for  the  sound 
of  a  young  voice  again.  Let  me  tell  you.  for  I  know  that  you  will 
understand.  I  have  listened  to  them  all,  these  sages  of  the  Eastern 
world.  And  they  are  very  wise  and  knowing,  very  cunning  and  very 
circumspect,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  great  thing,  the  thing  which 
touches  all  our  hearts,  they  shake  their  heads. 

“  No,”  they  say  lugubriously.  “  There  always  have  been  wars  and 
there  always  will  be  wars.” 

And  when  I  argue  with  them,  they  are  so  recondite,  so  full  of 
worldly  wisdom.  And  they  quote  this  act  and  that  act,  and  multijdy 
historical  precedents.  They  speak  ponderously  of  “our  national 
responsibilities,”  “our  ancient  rights  and  privileges”;  they  crush  me 
with  their  weight  of  logic.  From  across  the  water  T  hear  the  thunder 
of  the  guns  and  the  reiteration  of  the  ominous  phrases:  “The  German 
God,”  “The  German  sword,”  “The  German  peace.”  And  nearer  at 
home  T  am  further  dej)ressed  by  the  arguments  of  our  sages. 

“What?”  they  say.  “A  league  of  the  nations!  An  idle  term' 
flow  could  such  a  thing  be  worked  ?  Should  every  nation  elect  an 
equal  number  of  delegates  ?  Is  the  British  Empire  and  all  that  it 
entails,  embodying  a  population  of  four  hundred  million  souls,  to  be 
on  a  par  with,  let  us  say,  the  sovereign  State  of  Bogota,  which  has 
a  million  souls,  and  mostly  poets?” 

And  the  politicians’  coJitempt  for  poets  is  driven  home  by  that 
contemptuous  shrug. 

“There  would  be  no  way,”  they  say,  “of  regulating  or  controlling 
such  a  league.  Why.  some  quite  backward  States  might  outvote  the 
British,  the  French,  and  the  United  States!  There  always  have  been 
wars,  and  there  always  will  be  wars.” 

I  remember  it  was  in  such  a  state  of  bewilderment  as  this,  and  it 
was  in  another  garden  not  very  far  from  where  T  live,  that  on  an 
evening  just  as  the  sun  was  going  down  I  thought  of  you  again.  I 
had  read  for  the  first  time  some  words  by  a  man  who  will  one  day 
be  very  dear  to  all  the  world.  He  is  the  President  of  your  country. 
I  was  distressed  and  troubled.  The  problems  and  anxieties  of 
national  life  seemed  more  and  more  involved  and  insoluble,  the  men 
in  power  more  rigid  and  inflexible;  and  suddenly,  as  I  read  the 
words  of  President  Wilson,  I  realised  that  here  at  last  was  a  man 
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who  stood  apart  from  his  fellows.  Amidst  the  bitter  recrimination 
of  national  antagonisms,  clear-cut  through  the  chopped  logic  of  the 
politicians,  he  at  least  seemed  to  see  things  clearly — with  the  eyes  of 
a  child.  Whilst  the  othei*s  were  shouting  of  “The  German  God  ”  or 
of  “their  national  aspirations,’’  he  suddenly  appeared  in  the  due 
order  of  things  and  spoke  quite  simply  of  Men  and  Ideas.  If  he 
spoke  of  his  country  at  all,  it  was  only  as  a  medium  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  men,  for  the  freedom  of  their  ideas,  for  the  liberty  of  their 
thought.  One  felt  at  once  that  one  was  in  the  presence  of  some¬ 
thing  big  and  fundamental,  without  malice,  without  ulterior  motive, 
without  political  intrigue  or  imperial  ambition.  And  when  I  read 
his  words  I  thought  of  you,  ami  I  thought  of  America  as  I  shall 
always  think  of  her,  as  of  a  child  with  shining  eyes  disturbed  in  the 
pursuit  of  splendid  dreams,  quick  to  grasp  realities,  quick  to  act, 
and  quick  to  forgive.  And  when  the  terrible  business  of  killing  the 
mouse  has  got  to  be  done,  it  shall  be  done  quickly,  relentlessly, 
thoroughly,  and  though  one  may  weeiJ  for  the  sheer  horror  of  it,  the 
day  will  come  when  the  tears  will  be  wiped  away  and  one  may  smile 
again  in  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  was  no  alternative. 

And  the  old  world  is  waiting  for  you,  for  it  will  not  believe,  and 
it  knows  that  you  will  believe,  for  you  alone  have  the  masterful 
genius  of  youth,  unconscious  of  perils  and  diliiculties,  but  with  eyes 
upon  the  clear  horizon  you  have  set  out  to  reach.  And  in  these  days, 
amidst  the  maelstrom  of  conllicting  opinion  of  these  wise  men  of  the 
Eastern  world,  all  who  love  humanity,  all  who  believe  in  its  ultimate 
destiny  towards  a  better  order  of  society,  are  driven  to  turn  their 
eyes  more  and  more  to  the  West.  For  the  turn  of  the  Western 
World  has  come,  a  world  where  everything  is  more  fluid  and  free, 
where  everything  is  possible  and  hopeful;  in  short,  the  woild  of 
youth.  It  was  a  Western  philosopher,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  who 
said: 

“Society  is  an  illusion  to  the  younj'  citi/en.  It  lies  before  him  in  lij'id  repose, 
with  certain  names,  men,  and  iiiistitutioii.s  rimted  like  oak  trees  in  the  centre,  round 
which  all  arran;;e  themselves  the  best  they  can.  Jliit  the  old  statesman  knows 
that  Society  is  fluid;  there  are  no  such  roots  and  centres;  but  any  particle  may 
suddenly  become  the  centre  of  the  movement,  and  compel  the  system  to  gyrate 
round  it.  .  . 

Emerson  fuay  say  “  the  old  statesman,’’  but  he  is  essentially  the 
old  statesman  of  the  Western  World,  that  is  to  say,  he  speaks  with 
the  authority  of  youth.  And  in  these  days  how  terribly  we  want  to 
believe  this,  that  “  some  particle  may  become  the  centre  of  the  move¬ 
ment,”  that  some  new  ho}>e,  some  free  and  novel  e.xpression  of  human 
ideas  may  compel  “the  whole  system  to  gyrate  round  it.”  And 
that  is  why  we  turn  with  breathless  expectancy  to  the  Western 
World,  for  it  is  from  there  that  this  new  Star  should  rise,  guiding 
the  stumbling  feet  of  men  to  the  manger  where  a  new  birth  shall 
prove  to  them  the  salvation  of  their  wavering  beliefs.  Some  little 
thing  may  lire  this  sudden  spark — the  words  of  a  President,  the  mood 
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of  a  congress,  an  article  in  a  newspaper,  some  grim  material  necessity 
producing  a  climax  of  horror,  the  rise  of  a  world-preacher,  the  tears 
of  a  woman.  Whatever  it  is,  it  will  come,  this  little  point  round 
which  the  ultimate  solutions  will  revolve.  And  there  is  no  one  I 
would  rather  have  as  a  leader  in  these  days  than  this  President  of 
yours,  for  he  reminds  me  of  you,  Anna,  when  you  ran  with  Hashing 
eyes  amongst  the  boys,  and  when  you  knelt  there  looking  like  Joan 
of  Arc,  and  calling  out; 

*‘Tuez!  tuezf” 

And  for  ever  after  one  shall  weep  at  the  terror  of  that  memory, 
but  the  heart  is  uplifted  and  the  soul  of  man  made  stronger  and 
more  free. 

****** 

Many  who  play  an  important  part  in  my  life  come  and  go,  and  I 
see  them  no  more.  And  you  are  one  of  them,  Anna.  And  in  these 
days  I  like  to  think  of  you.  I  like  to  think  of  you  married  and 
surrounded  by  many  line  and  “real”  children.  Perhaps  you  have 
sons  in  France  and  Flanders,  and  in  that  case  my  heart  goes  out  to 
you.  I  know  what  a  mother  you  will  be,  and  I  know  that  whatever 
happens  you  will  be  fine  and  splendid,  strong  and  courageous,  “a 
mother  of  men,”  doing  your  best,  believing  in  the  best,  the  equipoise 
of  your  faith  untouched  by  trouble  or  anxiety.  And  on  the  day 
when  the  sun  once  more  looks  down  serenely  on  those  fair  fields  now 
stricken  with  the  horrors  of  war,  I  can  see  those  eyes  of  yours  shining 
with  a  thankfulness  and  a  wistful  pity  almost  too  great  to  bear,  and 
I  can  almost  hear  that  mellow  voice  of  yours  as  you  look  up  at  me 
and  say  maliciously : 

“  Hornin’,  Mr,  Hay-Seed  !  ” 

Stacy  Aumonier. 
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“KERENSKY  AND  KORNILOFF.” 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

Sib, 

Air.  Kerensky  promises  us  at  an  early  date  his  own  version  of 
the  Kornilofl  affair,  the  original  edition  of  which  unfortunately 
escaped  my  notice  in  consequence  of  the  interruption  of  communica¬ 
tion  with  Russia.  Till  it  is  published,  no  useful  purpose  would  be 
served  by  returning  to  the  secondary  details  in  which  he  challenges 
the  accuracy  of  my  articles  in  the  Fortnightly.  His  charge  that 
1  have  deliberately  perverted  the  truth  calls,  however,  for  an 
imiuediate  reply. 

Aly  articles  were  based  on  infoi’ination  obtained  from  six  of  the 
leading  Fetrograd  and  Moscow  papers,  which  were  selected  with  no 
other  object  than  to  secure  as  full  and  fair  an  idea  as  possible  of 
events  and  public  opinion  in  Russia.  Possibly  these  papers  were 
unwisely  chosen,  but  it  is  singular  that  none  of  them  contained  any 
evidence  of  the  “  conspii’acy  ”  which  Mr.  Kerensky  alleges. 

The  substance  of  my  narrative  was  taken  from  the  statements  of 
Gen.  Korniloff,  Assistant  Minister  for  War  Savinkoff,  and  Chief 
Commissary  Filonenko.  It  is  curious  that  these  statements 
harmonise  with  one  another  in  all  essential  points  and  disagree  in 
none.  At  present  it  is  impossible  to  check  their  accuracy,  and 
meanwhile  Gen.  Korniloff’s  word  must  be  considered  as  good  as  Mr. 
Kerensky’s. 

AJr.  Kerensky  accuses  me  of  suppression  and  invention.  His 
charge  of  suppression  is  based  on  the  omission  from  my  articles  of 
the  te.vt  of  the  “  Lvoff  ultimatum.”  It  is  true  that  I  did  not  give 
it;  but  the  reason  was,  that  a  careful  search  for  it  in  the  papers 
referred  to  above  failed  to  discover  it.  On  the  other  hand,  I  did 
find  the  statement  that  Lvoff  himself  had  described  it  as  “  a  few 
detached  thoughts.”  In  view  of  these  circumstances,  I  was  justified 
in  assuming  that  the  text  had  not  been  published.  In  any  case,  the 
“  ultimatum  ”  would  have  necessitated  no  material  alteration  in 
my  story.  According  to  the  text  supplied  by  Mr.  Kerensky  himself, 
Gen.  Korniloff  merely  “proposed”  certain  measures. 

Mr.  Kerensky’s  charge  of  invention  is  mainly  based  on  my  state¬ 
ment  that  the  objections  raised  to  the  inclusion  of  Gen.  Krymoff 
and  the  “  Savage  ”  Division  in  the  cavalry  corps  to  be  sent  to 
Petrograd  were  due  to  “  Savinkoff’s  independent  initiative.”  For 
three  and  a  half  pages  Mr.  Kerensky  insists  that  this  statement  has 
been  fabricated  by  me.  But  on  September  10/23,  1917,  the 
Russkoe  Slovo  printed  the  following  “  Narration  of  B.  V. 
Savinkoff”:  — 

The  Provisional  Government  decided  to  declare  Petrograd  in  a  state  of  war, 
in  order  to  be  armed  at  all  points  in  case  of  the  expect^  excesses,  from  what¬ 
ever  side  they  might  come.  Accordingly  the  War  Minister  instructed  me,  as 
Administrator  of  the  War  Alinistry,  to  call  up  a  cavalry  corps  to  the  capital 
through  the  intermediation  of  Gen.  Korniloff.  It  was  not  my  initiative  in  the 
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question  of  the  introduction  of  u  sUite  of  war  (although  i  sympatliised  with  this) 
and  it  was  not  at  iny  own  initiative  that  1  called  up  the  cavalry  corps  to  Petro- 
grad.  I  acted  in  the  capacity  of  a  person  immediately  subordinate  to  the  War 
Ministry.  1  was  instructed  to  call  up  the  cavalry.  I  will  say  more :  I  was 
ordered  to  act  precisely  as  I  did  act. 

However,  1  did  show  a  share  of  my  own  initiative.  The  thing  was  this,  that 
as  Administrator  of  the  War  Ministry,  I  had  unfavourable  information  as  to 
the  reputation  of  the  commander  of  the  cavalry  corps,  Gen.  Krymoff,  and.  on 
my  own  initiative,  I  a<ldressed  myself  to  Gen.  Korniloff  with  the  request 
(prosba)  to  entrust  to  some  other  person  the  command  of  the  cavalry  to  be  sent 
to  Petrograd.  Gen.  Korniloff  questioned  me  as  to  the  motives  of  my  demand 
{trehovania).  I  then  replied  to  the  ex-Commander-in-Chief  what  I  have  just 
said  about  Gen.  Krymoff.  The  political  reputation  of  Gen.  Krymoff  was  such, 
that,  if  he  had  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  on  which  was  laid  the  duty  of 
suppressing  action  against  the  Government,  it  might  lead  to  undesirable  com¬ 
plications. 

Gen.  Korniloff  agreed  with  me,  and  promised  to  fulfil  inv  request  (iirogha). 
Exactly  so  he  gave  his  consent  to  my  other  request  (pronoa).  I  demanded 
(trchoval)  that  the  Touseninaya  (the  so-called  “Savage”)  Division  should  not 
be  sent  to  Petrograd,  but  that  instead  of  it  there  should  be  dispatched  a  division 
of  regular  cavalry. 

Here  and  now  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  prove  that  Savinkof! 
used  these  words,  which  are  absolutely  irreconcilable  with  Mr. 
Kerensky’s  statements  on  what  he  makes  the  chief  point  of  his 
article.  The  quotation  proves,  however,  that  the  story  of 
“  Savinkoff’s  independent  initiative  ”  was  not  my  “  independent 
creation.” 

Yours,  etc., 

E.  IT.  \Vii.co.\. 

London,  Deretnher  \2th,  1918. 


*i,*The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps 
or  a  stamped  envelope  be  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  be  type¬ 
written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an 
article. 


